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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is intended to serve both as a text for courses in philosophy of 
education and as an anthology for those who wish to become acquainted with 
the finest historical and contemporary work in this field. The book brings to- 
gether what seem to me to be the most profound and illuminating contributions 
that philosophers have made to the study of the aims of education. 

The selections are long enough to be of value to those who are not acquainted 
with the other philosophical works of the authors represented. Each selection 
is preceded by an introduction that seeks to clarify and emphasize the philo- 
sophical issues which are at stake without utilizing oversimplified and mis- 
leading labels such as realism, scholasticism, and so on. In a number of 
instances these introductions include criticisms of views that are defended in 
the selections. This is an indication of the fact that one does not have to 
agree entirely with a philosopher in order to value highly his opinions. 

It is suggested that the material in this book be studied in the order pre- 
sented. In many cases issues that are raised in one selection are clarified in 
another, and the introductions often relate to more than one selection. 

On a number of occasions I had the privilege of teaching a course in phil- 
osophy of education at Vassar College. The students’ strong interest in the 
subject encouraged me greatly in my work on this book. 


S. M. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


“What are the proper aims of education?” This is the question which philoso- 
phy of education attempts to answer. A satisfactory answer requires a 
thorough examination of basic metaphysical, epistemological, moral, and 
Political issues. What is the nature of man? How can a man acquire knowledge? 
By what moral standards should a man live? How should society be organized? 
Without answers to these profound questions a philosophy of education is 
incomplete. 

Furthermore, it is not enough for a philosophy of education merely to state 
the proper aims of education. Unless these aims are sufficiently detailed and 
the basic methods of carrying them out sufficiently clarified, the aims them- 
selves remain too vague to be of any significant value. It is easy to agree, for 
example, that students ought to learn to think critically about the important 
bodies of knowledge possessed by mankind. But what is it to think critically? 
Is it possible to teach the power of critical thinking? If so, how? What are the 
most important bodies of knowledge possessed by mankind? Can all knowl- 
edge be taught? Should it all be taught in the same way? Should morality, for 
instance, be taught in the same way as mathematics? A successful philosophy 
of education must come to grips with issues such as these and not rest content 
with hazy generalizations. 

A philosophy of education is thus a most arduous undertaking. It is, how- 
ever, an undertaking of vital importance, for upon it all intelligent decisions 
about educational matters ultimately rest. 

Suppose one is asked whether college students ought to be required to take 
a course in the history of Western civilization. In discussing this issue one is 
almost immediately plunged into questions such as the following: (1) Is it 
unwise or unfair to require students to take a particular course? (2) What is 
the proper relationship between a student and the educational institution he 
attends? (3) Why is the history of Western civilization worth studying? (4) 
Even if this subject is important for a historian to study, is it important for a 
scientist to study? (5) Is history to be studied in order to a.quire historical facts 
or in order to learn the historian’s methods of inquiry? (6) Does the investiga- 
tion of historical events involving human actions neceszarily involve an ap- 
proach that is inapplicable to the scientific study of inanimate objects? Thus, 
from a seemingly simple question regarding one course, we have moved 
quickly into complex matters involving moral and political commitments as 
well as epistemological and metaphysical judgments. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


To make decisions without consideration of one’s ends or goals is the height 
of intellectual irresponsibility. It is therefore incumbent upon anyone involved 
in making educational decisions to consider carefully the proper aims of educa- 
tion. It is this complex and demanding inquiry that is referred to as philosoph 
of education. 


PART I 


Traditional 
“Philosophies 
S Education 


Plato 


(427-347 B.C.) 


ALL WORK in philosophy of education must ultimately 
be measured against the standard of excellence estab- 
lished by Plato, the first systematic philosopher to work 
in this field. 

All of Plato’s philosophical writings are in dialogue 
form, and in almost every dialogue the major figure is 
Plato’s teacher, Socrates. The extent to which the his- 
torical Socrates actually espoused the views attributed 
to the character “Socrates” in Plato’s dialogues is a 
matter of long-standing controversy, which need not 
detain us. We may reasonably assume that the historical 
Socrates was concerned with the search for definitions 
of such terms as “justice,” “virtue,” “piety,” and “cour- 
age” and that he defended the thesis that “virtue is 
knowledge.” The Theory of Forms, however, as well as 
the major ideas presented in The Republic appear to be 
Platonic rather than Socratic in origin. 

The Meno dialogue is a superb introduction to a num- 
ber of central issues in philosophy of education. Among 
these issues are the following: (1) Can virtue be taught? 
(2) How is it possible for a person who has been taught 
what is right to act contrary to the principles he has 
learned? (3) What is the Socratic method of teaching 
and how effective is this method? 

In connection with this third issue, special attention 
should be paid to Socrates’ questioning of the slave boy 
concerning certain geometric truths. This is the para- 
digm case of what has come to be known as Socratic 
questioning. It is interesting to consider how successful 
Socrates’ method of questioning actually is in this case 
and to what extent the method is applicable to other 
fields, such as history or science. 

Though the Meno dialogue concludes with Socrates 
defending the thesis that virtue cannot be taught and is 
therefore not knowledge, this is neither Socrates’ nor 
Plato’s ultimate view on the matter. This is seen in the 
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Protagoras dialogue, in which Socrates eventually 
agrees with Protagoras, a highly respected teacher in 
Athens, who argues in a profound speech that virtue can 
hs nie is one of Plato’s greatest works. It pre- 
sents a fully developed and brilliantly argued, though 
not necessarily convincing, philosophy of education. It 
is interesting to notice how Plato’s educational views are 
a reflection of his epistemological and political views. 
His denigration of vocational education, for example, 
follows directly from the separation of knowledge and 
practical action that is implicit in his Theory of Forms 
as well as from his creation of an intellectual elite that 
rules over and is served by the brute labor force. 
Bertrand Russell once referred to Plato’s Republic as 
a “totalitarian tract.” This is a response to Plato’s poli- 
cies of strict censorship as well as his advocacy of the 


absolute rule of an oligarchy. Defenders of democracy 
will find The Republica superb whetstone for sharpen- 
ing the arguments they can bring forth in support of 
their own opposing political and educational commit- 
ments. 


MENO 


Meno. Can you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue is acquired by teaching 
or by practice; or if neither by teaching nor by practice, then whether it comes 
to man by nature, or in what other way? 

Socrates. There was a time, Meno, when the Thessalians were famous 
among the other Hellenes for their riches and their riding; but now, if I am not 
mistaken, they are famous also for their wisdom, especially at Larisa, which 
is the native city of your friend Aristippus. And this is Gorgias’ doing; for when 
he came there, he imbued with the love of wisdom the flower of the Aleuadae, 
among them your admirer Aristippus, and the other chiefs of the Thessalians. 
And he has taught you the habit of answering questions in the grand and bold 
style, which is natural to those who know, and may be expected from one who 
is himself ready and willing to be questioned on any subject by any Hellene, 
and answers all comers. How different is our lot! my dear Meno. Here at 
Athens there is a dearth of the commodity, and all wisdom seems to have 
emigrated from us to you. I am certain that if you were to ask any Athenian 
whether virtue was natural or acquired, he would laugh in your face, and say: 
“Stranger, you have far too good an opinion of me, if you think that I can 
answer your question. For I literally do not know what virtue is, and much less 
whether it is acquired by teaching or not.” And I myself, Meno, living as I do 
in this region of poverty am as poor as the rest of the world; and I confess with 
shame that I know literally nothing about virtue; and when I do not know the 
“quid” of anything how can I know the “quale”? How, if I knew nothing at 
all of Meno, could I tell if he was handsome, or the opposite; rich and noble, 
or the reverse of rich and noble? Do you think that I could? 

Men. No, indeed. But are you in earnest, Socrates, in saying that you do 
not know what virtue is? And am I to carry back this report of you to Thessaly? 

Soc. Not only that, my dear boy, but you may say further that I have never 
come across anyone else who did, in my judgement. 

Men. Then you have never met Gorgias when he was at Athens? 

Soc. Yes, I have. 

Men. And did you not think that he knew? 

Soc. 1 have not a good memory, Meno, and therefore I cannot now tell 
what I thought of him at the time. I dare say that he does know, and that you 
know what he said: please, therefore, to remind me of what he said; or, if you 


From The Dialogues of Plato, 4th ed., trans. by Benjamin Jowett, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1953, Vol. I, pp. 265-301. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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iew; hat you and he think much 
would rather, tell me your own view; for I suspect t 
alike. 
MEE os is not here, never mind him, and do you tell me. I adjure 
E e i and tell me what you say that virtue is; for I shall 
oe oe hay fortunate if I find that I have been mistaken 
Oe eas do really have this knowledge, when I have been 
sage never met anybody who had. ; : Rien 
Men. There will be no difficulty, Socrates, in answering your question. 
take first the virtue of a man—he should know how to administer the State, 
ead in the administration of it should benefit his friends and harm his enemies; 
ete must also be careful not to suffer harm himself. A woman’s virtue, if 
ma wish to know about that, may also be easily described: her duty is to order 
Sa household and keep properly what is indoors, and obey her husband. Every 
age, every condition of life, young or old, male or female, bond or free, has 
i virtues numberless, and consequently there is no 


, and that you 
just saying that 


of each of us in all that we 
Socrates. 


Soc. How fortunate I am, Meno! Whe 


Men. | 
Soc. And if I 


Soc. 


And so of the virtues, however man 
have all 


a common form which makes ther 
answer the question, “What is virtue?” 
Do you understand? 


Men. Iam beginning to understand; but | do not as yet take hold of the 
question as I could wish. 


Soc. When you say, Meno 
and so 


y and different they may be, they 
m virtues; and on this he who would 
would do well to have his eye fixed: 


of health, and size, and i nature of health alwa 
whether in man or woman? 
Men. I should Say that h 
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will be strong by reason of the same form and of the same strength subsisting 
in her which there is in the man. I mean to say that strength, as strength, 
whether of man or woman, is the same. Is there any difference? 

Men. | think not. 

Soc. And will not virtue, as virtue, be the same, whether in a child or in 
an old man, in a woman or in a man? 

Men. 1 cannot help feeling, Socrates, that this case is different from the 
others. 

Soc. But why? Were you not saying that the virtue of a man was to order 
a state, and the virtue of a woman was to order a household? 

Men. | did say so. 

Soc. Andcan either household or state or anything be well ordered without 
temperance and without justice? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. Then they who order a state or a house temperately and justly order 
them with temperance and justice? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Then both men and women, if they are to be good men and women, 
must have the same virtues of temperance and justice? 

Men. Clearly. 

Soc. And could either a young man or an elder one ever become good, 
while they were intemperate and unjust? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. They must be temperate and just? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then all human beings are good in the same way, and become good 
by possession of the same virtues? 

Men. Such is the inference. 

Soc. And they surely would not have been good in the same way, unless 
their virtue had been the same? 

Men. They would not. 

Soc. Then now that the sameness of all virtue has been proven, try and 
remember what Gorgias, and you with him, say that virtue is. 

Men. 1 know not what to say, but that virtue is the power of governing 
mankind—if you really want to have one definition of them all. 

Soc. That is indeed what I want. Now consider this point; can virtue as you 
define it be the virtue of a child or a slave, Meno? Can the child govern his 
father, or the slave his master; and would he who governed be any longer a 
slave? 

Men. | think not, Socrates. 

Soc. No, indeed; there would be small reason in that. Yet once more, fair 
friend: according to you, virtue is “the power of governing”; but shall we not 
add “justly and not unjustly”? 

Men. Yes, Socrates; | agree there; for justice is virtue. 
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Soc. Would you say “virtue,” Meno, or “a virtue”? 
Men. What do you mean? ; i 
Soc. I mean as I might say about anything; that roundness, for E é 
is “a figure” and not my “figure,” and I should adopt this mode of speaking, 
are other figures. 
ra pa right; aad tiai is just what I say about virtue—that there are 
other virtues as well as justice. 

Soc. What are they? tell me the names of them, as I w 
names of the other figures if you asked me. 

Men. Courage and temperance and wisdom and a noble w 
virtues, it seems to me; and there are many others. 

Soc. Yes, Meno; and again we are in the same case: in searching after one 
virtue we have found many, though not in the same way as before; but we have 
been unable to find the common virtue which runs through them all. 

Men. Why, Socrates, even now I am not able to help you in your inquiry 
and get at one common notion of virtue as in the other cases. 

Soc. No wonder; but I will try to get us nearer if I can. You perhaps 
understand that this reasoning applies universally: suppose that someone asked 
you the question which I asked before: Meno, what is figure? if you answered 
“roundness,” he would reply to you, in my way of speaking, by asking whether 
roundness is “figure” or “a figure”; and you would, of course, answer “ 


ould tell you the 


ay of life are 


a 
figure.” 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason—that there are other figures? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if he Proceeded to ask, What other figures are there? you would 
have told him. 

Men. 1 should. 

Soc. 


colour? you would reply, 
Men. 1 should. 
Soc. And if he had said, Tell me what they are?—you would have told him 
of other colours which are colours just as much as whiteness. 
Men. Yes. 


which you designate as fj 


Men. Yes. 


Soc. And in speaking thus, do you mean to say that the round is no more 
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round than straight, or the straight no more straight than round? 

Men. Of course not. 

Soc. You only assert that the round figure is figure no more than the 
straight, nor the straight than the round? 

Men. Very true. 

Soc. To what then do we give the name of figure? Try and answer. Suppose 
that when a person asked you this question either about figure or colour, you 
were to reply, My good sir, I do not understand what you want, or know what 
you mean; he would look rather astonished and say: Do you not understand 
that I am looking for that which is identical in all the particulars? And then 
he might put the question in another form: Meno, he might say, what is there 
identical in the round, the straight, and everything else that you call a figure? 
Could you not answer that question, Meno? I wish that you would try; the 
attempt will be good practice for the answer about virtue. 

Men. 1 would rather that you should answer, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall I indulge you? 

Men. By all means. 

Soc. And then you will tell me about virtue? 

Men, I will. 

Soc. Then I must do my best, for there is a prize to be won. 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Well, I will try and explain to you what figure is. What do you say to 
this answer?—Figure is the only thing which accompanies colour. Will you be 
satisfied with it, as I am sure that I should be if you would let me have a similar 
definition of virtue? 

Men. But, Socrates, it is such an artless answer. 

Soc. Why artless? 

Men. Because, according to you, figure is that which always accompanies 
colour. Very well; but if a person were to say that he does not know what colour 
is, any more than what figure is—what sort of answer would you have given 
him? 

Soc. In my opinion, the truth. And if he were a philosopher of the eristic 
and contentious sort, I should say to him: You have my answer, and if I am 
wrong, your business is to take up the argument and refute me. But if we were 
friends, and were talking as you and I are now, I ought of course to reply in 
a milder strain and more in the dialectician’s vein; that is to say, I should not 
only speak the truth, but I should make use of premisses which the person 
interrogated would be willing to admit. And this is the way in which I shall 
endeavour to approach you. You will acknowledge, will you not, that there is 
such a thing as an end, or termination, or extremity?—all which words I use 
in the same sense, although I am aware that Prodicus might disagree on this 
point: but still you, I imagine, would speak of a thing as ended or terminated 
—that is all which I am saying—nothing subtle. 

Men. Yes, I should; and I believe that I understand your meaning. 
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Soc. And you would speak of a surface and also of a solid, as for example 
in geometry. 

a T you are now in a condition to understand my definition of 
fi Ha I define figure to be always that in which the solid finds its limit: or, more 
eee the limit of solid. i 

Men. And now, Socrates, what is colour? ; : 

Soc. You are outrageous, Meno, in thus plaguing a poor old man to give 
you an answer, when you will not take the trouble of remembering what is 
Gorgias’ definition of virtue. e 

Men. When you have told me what I ask, I will tell you, Socrates. 

Soc. A man who was blindfolded has only to hear you talking, and he 
would know that you are a beautiful creature and still have lovers. 

Men. Why do you think so? 

Soc. Why, because you always speak in imperatives, 
who reign with absolute power so long as they are in thei 
suspect, you have found out that I have a weakness for be 
to humour you I must answer. 

Men. Please do. 

Soc. Would you like me to answer you after the manner of Gorgias, in 
which you may find it easier to follow me? 

Men. I should like nothing better. 

Soc. Do not he and you and Empedocles say that there are certain efflu- 
ences from existing things? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And Passages into which a 

Men. Exactly. 


Soc. And some of the e 
too small or too large? 


like proud beauties 
r prime; and also, I 
auty, and therefore 


nd through which the effluences pass? 


fluences fit into the Passages, and some of them are 


Men. True. 

Soc. And there is Such a thing as sight? 
Men. Yes. 

Soc. 


And now, as Pindar says, 
of figures, commensurate with sigh 


Men. Quite true. 
Soc. The answer, Meno, w. 


guage of tragedy, and there- 
fore was more acceptable to you than the other answer about figure 
Men. Yes. ; 


Soc. 


as in the solemn lan 


And yet, O son of Alexidemus, I cannot help thinking that the other 
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was the better; and I believe that you would be of the same opinion, if you 
would only stay and be initiated, and were not compelled, as you said yester- 
day, to go away before the mysteries. 

Men. But I will stay, Socrates, if you will give me many such answers. 

Soc. Well then, for my own sake as well as for yours, I will do my very best; 
but I am afraid that I shall not be able to give you very many as good. And 
now, in your turn, you are to fulfil your promise, and tell me what virtue is in 
the universal; and do not make a singular into a plural, as the facetious always 
say of those who break a thing, but leave virtue whole and sound when you 
tell me its nature. I have given you the pattern. 

Men. Well then, Socrates, virtue, as I take it, is when he, who desires things 
which are lovely,' is able to provide them for himself; so the poet says, and 
I say too that “virtue is the desire of things that are lovely, with power to attain 
them.” 

Soc. And does he who desires the things that are lovely also desire the 
good? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Then are there some who desire the evil and others who desire the 
good? Do not all men, my dear sir, desire good? 

Men. | think not. 

Soc. There are some who desire evil? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Do you mean that they think the evils which they desire, to be good; 
or do they know that they are evil and yet desire them? 

Men. Both, I think. 

Soc. And do you really imagine, Meno, that a man knows evils to be evils 
and desires them notwithstanding? 

Men. Certainly | do. 

Soc. Desire is of possession? 

Men. Yes, of possession. 

Soc. And does he think that evils do good to him who possesses them, or 
does he know that their presence does harm? 

Men. There are some who think that the evils do them good, and others 


who know that they do harm. 

Soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think that they do them good 
know that they are evils? 

Men. 1 would not go so far as that. 

Soc. Is it not obvious that those who are ignorant of their nature do not 
desire them, but desire what they suppose to be goods although they are really 
evils: and therefore if in their ignorance they suppose the evils to be goods they 
really desire goods? 

Men. In that case, no doubt. 


! [The Greek word, xaħós includes both physical and moral beauty: here the best equivalent 
seems to be “lovely,” in the biblical sense of the word.] 
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Soc. Again, those who, as you say, desire evils, and think that evils are 
hurtful to the possessor of them, presumably know that they will be hurt by 
sit st know it. 

ag er ai they not suppose that those who are hurt are miserable in 
proportion to the hurt which is inflicted upon them? 

Men. How can it be otherwise? 

Soc. But are not the miserable ill fated? 

Men. Yes, indeed. 

Soc. And does anyone desire to be miserable and ill fated? 

Men. I should say not, Socrates. 

Soc. But if there is no one who desires to be miserable, there is no one, 

Meno, who desires evil; for what is misery but the desire and Possession of evil? 


Men. That appears to be the truth, Socrates, and | admit that nobody 
desires evil. 


Soc. And yet, were you not sa 
power of attaining good? 

Men. Yes, I did say so. 

Soc. But of this definition one part, the desire, is common to all, and one 


man is no better than another in that respect? 
Men. Clearly. 


Soc. It is obvious then that if one man is indeed better than another, he 
must be better in the power of attaining good? 

Men. Exactly. 

Soc. Then, according 
Power of attaining good? 

Men. | entirel 
this matter, 


Soc. Then let us see whether what 


of view; for very likely you may be rig 
of attaining goods? 


Men. Yes. 

Soc. And the goods whi 

Men. And the possessio 
in the state, 

Soc. Those are what 

Men. Yes, | should i 

Soc. Then, accordin 
king, virtue is the Power of 
must be gained Piously, justly, 


ying just now that virtue is the desire and 


to your definition, virtue would appear to be the 


y approve, Socrates, of the manner in which you now view 


you now say is true from another point 
ht:—You affirm virtue to be the power 


you would call goods? 
nclude all those. 


3 n, even if unjust, equally to be d irtue? 
Men. Not virtue, Socrates, qually eemed virtue? 
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Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then justice or temperance or piety, or some other part of virtue, as 
would appear, must accompany the acquisition, and without them the mere 
acquisition of goods will not be virtue. 

Men. Why, how can there be virtue without these? 

Soc. On the other hand, the failure to acquire gold and silver in an unjust 
way for oneself or another, or in other words the want of them, may be equally 
virtue? 

Men. True. 

Soc. Then the acquisition of such goods is no more virtue than the non- 
acquisition and want of them, but it seems that whatever is accompanied by 
justice or honesty is virtue, and whatever is devoid of any such quality is vice. 

Men. It cannot be otherwise, in my judgement. 

Soc. And were we not saying just now that justice, temperance, and the 
like, were each of them a part of virtue? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And so, Meno, this is the way in which you mock me. 

Men. Why do you say that, Socrates? 

Soc. Why, because a short while ago I asked you not to break up virtue and 
offer it to me in little pieces, and I gave you patterns according to which you 
were to frame your answer; and you have forgotten already, and tell me that 
virtue is the power of attaining goods with justice; and justice you acknowledge 
to be a part of virtue. 


Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then it follows from your own admissions, that virtue consists in 
doing with one part of virtue whatever a man does do; for justice and the like 
are said by you to be parts of virtue, each and all of them. Let me explain 
further. Did not I ask you to tell me the nature of virtue as a whole? And you 
are very far from telling me this, but declare every action to be virtue which 
is done with a part of virtue; as though you had told me the nature of virtue 
as a whole, so that I should recognize it even when you fritter it away into little 
pieces. And, therefore, my dear Meno, I fear that I must begin again and repeat 
the same question: What is virtue? for otherwise I can only say that every 
action done with a part of virtue is virtue; what else is the meaning of saying 
that every action done with justice is virtue? Ought I not to ask the question 
over again; for can anyone who does not know the nature of virtue know the 
nature of a part of virtue? 

Men. No; I do not say that he can. 

Soc. Do you remember how, in the example of figure, we rejected any 
answer given in terms which were as yet unexplained or unadmitted? 

Men. Yes, Socrates; and we were quite right in doing so. 

Soc. But then, my friend, do not suppose that while the nature of virtue 
as a whole is still undetermined, you can explain it to anyone by reference to 
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some part of virtue; or indeed explain anything at all in that fashion. We eas 
only have to ask over again the old question, What is this virtue of yours? Am 
I not right? 

Men. 1 believe that you are. ; 

Soc. Then begin again, and answer me, What, according to you and your 
friend Gorgias, is the definition of virtue? 

Men. O Socrates, I used to be told, before I knew you, that you were always 
doubting yourself and making others doubt; and now you are casting your 
spells over me, and I am simply getting bewitched and enchanted and am at 
my wits’ end. And if I may venture to make a jest upon you, you seem to me 
both in your appearance and in your power over others to be very like the flat 
torpedo fish, who torpifies those who come near him and touch him, as you 


Soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had all but caught me. 
Men. What do you mean, Socrates? 

Soc. I can tell why you made a 
Men. Why?, 


In order that I might make another si 
all beautiful youth 


simile about me. 


mile about you. For I know that 
s like to have similes made ab 


has no need to inquire; and if not, 
subject about which he is to inquire. 
Men. Well, Socrates, and is not 
Soc. I think not. 
Men. Why not? 


the argument sound? 
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Soc. 1 will tell you why: I have heard from certain men and women skilled 
in things divine that— 

Men. What did they say? 

Soc. They spoke of a glorious truth, as I conceive. 

Men. What is it? and who are they? 

Soc. Some of them are priests and priestesses, who have striven to learn 
how to give a reasonable account of the things with which they concern 
themselves: there are poets also, like Pindar, and the many others who are 
inspired. And they say—mark, now, and see whether their words are true— 
they say that the soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an end, which 
is termed dying, and at another time is born again, but is never destroyed. And 
the moral is, that a man ought to live always in perfect holiness. “For in the 
ninth year Persephone sends the souls of those from whom she has received the 
penalty of ancient crime back again from beneath into the light of the sun 
above, and these are they who become noble kings and mighty men and great 
in wisdom and are for ever called saintly heroes.” The soul, then, as being 
immortal and having been born again many times, and having seen all things 
that exist, whether in this world or in the world below, has knowledge of them 
all; and it is no wonder that she should be able to call to remembrance all that 
she ever knew about virtue, and about everything; for as all nature is akin, and 
the soul has learned all things, there is no difficulty in a man eliciting out of 
a single recollection all the rest—the process generally called “learning” —if 
he is strenuous and does not faint; for all inquiry and all learning is but 
recollection. And therefore we ought not to listen to this eristic argument 
about the impossibility of inquiry: for it will make us idle, and it is sweet to 
the sluggard; but the other doctrine will make us active and inquisitive. In that 
confiding, I will gladly inquire with you into the nature of virtue. 

Men. Yes, Socrates; but what do you mean by saying that we do not learn, 
and that what we call learning is only a process of recollection? Can you teach 
me how this is? 

Soc. 1 told you, Meno, just now that you were a rogue, and now you ask 
whether I can teach you, when I am saying that there is no teaching, but only 
recollection; and thus you imagine that you will expose me in a contradiction. 

Men. Indeed, Socrates, | protest that I had no such intention. I only asked 
the question from habit; but if you can prove to me that what you say is true, 
I wish that you would. 

Soc. It’will be no easy matter, but I am willing to do my best for you. 
Suppose that you call one of your numerous attendants, whichever you like, 
that I may demonstrate on him. 

Men. Certainly. Come hither, boy. 

Soc. He is Greek, and speaks Greek, does he not? 

Men. Yes, indeed; he was born in the house. 

Soc. Attend now, and observe whether he learns of me or only remembers. 


Men. | will. 
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Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a figure like this is a square? 

Boy. I do. : 

Soc. And you know that a square figure has these four lines equal? 

Boy. Certainly. ù 

Soc. And these lines which I have drawn through the middle of the square 
are also equal? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. A square may be of any size? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And if one side of the figure be two fee 
feet, how much will the whole be? Let me explai 
was two feet long, and in the other direction 
be two feet taken once? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But since this side is also two fe 

Boy. There are. 

Soc. Then the square is twice two feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many are twice tw 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

Soc. And might there no 

the same kind, and having li 

Boy. Yes, 

Soc. And how many feet will that be? 

Boy. Eight feet. 


Soc. And now try and tell me the length of the line which forms the side 
of that double Square: this is two feet—what will that be? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, it will be double. 

Soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teaching the boy anything, but 
only asking him questions; and now he fancies that he knows how long a line 


is necessary in order to produce a figure of eight square feet; does he not? 
Men. Yes. 


Soc. And does he really know? 
Men. Certainly not. 


Soc. He fancies that because the Square is double, the line is double? 
Men. True. 


Soc. No 


t long, and the other side two 
n: ifin one direction the space 
one foot, the whole space would 


et, there are twice two feet? 


o feet? count and tell me. 


t be another figure twice as large as this, but of 
ke this all the lines equal? 
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Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And four such lines, you say, will make a space containing eight feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Let us describe such a figure: Would you not say that this is the figure 
of eight feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And are there not these four divisions in the figure, each of which is 
equal to the figure of four feet? 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And is not that four times four? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And four times is not double? 

Boy. No, indeed. 

Soc. But how much? 

Boy. Four times as much. 

Soc. Therefore the double line, boy, has given a space, not twice, but four 
times as much. 


Boy. True. 
Soc. Four times four are sixteen—are they not? 
Boy. Yes. 


Soc. What line would give you a space of eight feet—for that gives a 
fourfold space, of sixteen feet, does it not? 


Boy. Yes. ; 9 
Soc. And the space of four feet is made from this half line? 
Boy. Yes. 


Soc. Good; and is not a space of eight feet twice the size of this, and half 


the size of the other? 


Boy. Certainly. ’ : 
Soc. Such a space, then, will be made out of a line greater than this one, 


and less than that one? 
Boy. Yes; I think so. 


Gane 


— S 


4 
4 | 4 
Era 

Soc. Very good; I like to hear you say what you think. And now tell me, 
is not this a line of two feet and that of four? 
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Za Ate the line which forms the side of the eight foot space Suet to 
be more than this line of two feet, and less than the other of four feet? 

ht. 

on hber see if you can tell me how much it will be. 

Boy. Three feet. _ , ; 

Soc. Then if we add a half to this line of two, that will be the line of three. 
Here are two and there is one; and on the other side, here are two also and 
there is one: and that makes the figure of which you speak? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But if there are three feet this way and three feet th 
space will be three times three feet? 

Boy. That is evident. 


Soc. And how much are three times three feet? 


at way, the whole 


Boy. Nine. 

Soc. And what was to be the number of feet in the doubled square? 
Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Then the eight foot space is not made out of a line of three feet? 
Boy. No. 


Soc. But from what line?—tell me e 
reckon, try and show me the line. 
Boy. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know. 


Soc. Do you, see, Meno, what advances he has made in his power of 
recollection? He did not know at first, and he does not know now, what is the 
side of a figure of eight feet: but then he thought that he knew, and answered 


confidently as if he knew, and felt no difficulty; now he feels a difficulty, and 
neither knows nor fancies that he knows. 
Men. True. 


Soc. Is he not better off in know 

Men. | think that he is. 

Soc. If we have made him doubt, and given him the 
have we done him any harm? 

Men. | think not. 

Soc. We have certainly, as would seem 
discovery of the truth; and now he will wis 
he would have been ready to tell all the w 
space should have a double side. 

Men. True. 

Soc. But do you suppose that he would ever have Started to inquire into 
or to learn what he fanci 
until he had fallen into 
had desired to know? 


Men. | think not, Socrates, 
Soc. 


xactly, and if you would rather not 


ing his ignorance? 


“torpedo’s shock,” 


, assisted him in some degree to the 
h to remedy his ignorance, but then 
orld again and again that the double 


Then he was the better for the torpedo’s touch? 


Men. 
Soc. 
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I think so. 
Mark now the further development. I shall only ask him, and not 


teach him, and he shall share the inquiry with me: and do you watch and see 
if you find me telling or explaining anything to him, instead of eliciting his 


opinion. 
Boy. 
Soc. 
Boy. 
Soc. 
Boy. 
Soc. 


Boy. 
Soc. 
of these 
Boy. 
Soc. 


Tell me, boy, is not this a square of four feet which I have drawn? 
Yes. 

And now I add another square equal to the former one? 

Yes. 

And a third, which is equal to either of them? 

Yes. 

Suppose that we fill up the vacant corner? 

Very good. 

Here, then, there are four equal spaces? 

Yes. 

And how many times larger is this space than this other? 

Four times. 

But we wanted one only twice as large, as you will remember. 
True. 

Now, does not this line, reaching from corner to corner, bisect each 
spaces? 

Yes. 

And are there not here four equal lines which contain this space? 
There are. 

Look and see how much this space is. 

I do not understand. 

Has not each interior cut off half of the four spaces? 


Yes. 

And how many such spaces are there in this section? 
Four. 

And how many in this? 

Two. 

And four is how many times two? 

Twice. 

So that this space is of how many feet? 

Of eight feet. 

And from what line do you get this figure? 


From this. 
That is, from the line which extends from corner to corner of the 


figure of four feet? 


Boy. 
Soc. 


is the proper name, then you, Meno’s slave, 
double space is the square of the diagonal? 


Boy. 


S.C.E.R.T., West Bena al 


Yes. 
And that is the lin 


e which the learned call the diagonal. And if this 
are prepared to affirm that the 


Certainly, Socrates. seith 


= 


h 
2 E AlS m 
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Soc. What do you say of him, Meno? Were not all these answers given out 
of his own head? : 

Men. Yes, they were all his own. 

Soc. And yet, as we were just now saying, he did not know? 

Men. True. ; . 

Soc. But still he had in him those notions of his—had he not? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then he who does not know may still have true notions of that which 
he does not know? 

Men. Apparently. 

Soc. And at present these notions have Just been stirred up in him, as in 


a dream; but if he were frequently asked the same questions, in different forms, 
he would know as accurately as anyone at last? 
Men. | dare say. 


Soc. Without anyone teaching him he will recover his knowledge for him- 
self, if he is merely asked questions? 


Men. Yes. 
Soc. And this spontaneous recovery of knowledge in him is recollection? 
Men. True. 


Soc. And this knowledge which he now has must he not either have ac- 
quired at some time, or else Possessed always? 
Men. Yes. 


Soc. 


bred in your house. 
Men. And I am certain that no one ever did teach him. 
Soc. And yet he has these notions? 
Men. The fact, Socrates, is undeniable. 


Soc. But if he did not acquire them in this life, then he must have had and 
learned them at some other time? 


Men. Clearly he must. 


Soc. Which must have been the time when he was not a man? 

Men. Yes. 

Soe. And if there are always to be true notions in him, both while he is and 
while he is not 


Men. Obviously. 


_ Soc. And if the truth of all things always exists in the soul, then the soul 
1s Immortal. Wherefore be of good cheer, and tr i 


what you do not now know 
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Men. | feel, somehow, that I like what you are saying. 

Soc. And I too like what I am saying. Some things I have said of which 
I am not altogether confident. But that we shall be better and braver and less 
helpless if we think that we ought to inquire, than we should have been if we 
thought that there was no knowing and no duty to seek to know what we do 
not know;—that is a belief for which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, 
to the utmost of my power. 

Men. There again, Socrates, your words seem to me excellent. 

Soc. Then, as we are agreed that a man should inquire about that which 
he does not know, shall you and I make an effort to inquire together into the 
nature of virtue? 

Men. By all means, Socrates. And yet I would much rather return to my 
original question, Whether in seeking to acquire virtue we should regard it as 
a thing to be taught, or as a gift of nature, or as coming to men in some other 
way? 

Soc. Had I the command of you as well as of myself, Meno, we should not 
have inquired whether virtue is given by instruction or not, until we had first 
ascertained “what it is.” But since you never think of self-control—such being 
your notion of freedom—but think only of controlling me and do control me, 
I must yield to you, for you are irresistible. And therefore it seems we have 
now to inquire into the qualities of a thing of which we do not as yet know 
the nature. At any rate, will you loosen the reins a little, and allow the question 
“Whether virtue is given by instruction, or in any other way,” to be argued 
upon hypothesis? Let me explain. As the geometrician, when he is asked 
whether a certain triangle is capable of being inscribed in a certain circle, will 
reply: “I cannot tell you as yet; but I will offer an hypothesis which may assist 
us in forming a conclusion: If the figure be such that when you have produced 
a given side of it, the given area of the triangle falls short by an area corre- 
Sponding to the part produced, then one consequence follows, and if this is 
impossible then some other; so let me assume an hypothesis, and I am willing 
to tell you whether this triangle is capable of being inscribed in the circle.”— 
that is a geometrical hypothesis. And we too, as we know not the nature and 
qualities of virtue, must ask, whether virtue is or is not capable of being taught, 
upon some hypothesis, as thus: what kind of spiritual good must virtue be in 
Order that it may be taught or not? Let the first hypothesis be that virtue is not 


within the class “knowledge,” —in that case will it be taught or not? or, as we 


were just now saying, “recollected”? For there is no use in disputing about the 


Name. But is virtue taught or not? or rather, does not everyone see that 
knowledge alone is taught? 

Men. | agree. 

Soc. Then if virtue is 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Then now we have made a 
Such a nature, it will be taught; and if not, nat? 


a kind of knowledge, virtue will be taught? 


quick end of this question: if virtue is of 
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inly. 

ne ee AO is, whether virtue is knowledge or of another spe- 
ies? 
ae Yes, that appears to be the question which comes next in order. 

Soc. Very well then; do we not say that virtue is good?—This is an 
hypothesis which stands firm? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, if there be some other good which is separate from knowledge, 
possibly virtue also is not a kind of knowledge; but if knowledge embraces all 
good, then we shall be right in supposing that virtue is a kind of knowledge? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And virtue is that which makes us good? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if we are good, then we are profitable; for all good things are 
profitable? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then virtue is profitable? 

Men. That is the only inference. 

Soc. Then now let us take particular examples of things which profit us. 


Health and strength, and beauty and wealth—these, and the like of these, we 
call profitable? 


Men. True. 

Soc. And yet these same things may also sometimes do us harm: would you 
not think so? 

Men. Yes. 


Soc. And what is the guiding principle which makes them profitable or the 


reverse? Are they not profitable when they are rightly used, and hurtful when 
they are not rightly used? 
Men. Certainly. 


Soc. Next, let us consider the goods of the soul: they are temperance, 


justice, courage, quickness of apprehension, memory, a noble way of life, and 
the like? 


Men. Surely. 
Soc. And such of these as are not knowle 


Soc. And the same may be said of 
sion; whatever things are learn 
without sense they are hurtful? 

Men. Very true. 

Soc. 


temperance and quickness of apprehen- 
ed or managed with sense are profitable, but 


And in general, all that the soul attempts or endures when under the 
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guidance of wisdom, ends in happiness; but when she is under the guidance 
of folly, in the opposite? 

Men. That appears to be true. 

Soc. If then virtue is a quality of the soul, and is admitted to be profitable, 
it must be wisdom or good sense, since none of the things of the soul are either 
profitable or hurtful in themselves, but they are all made profitable or hurtful 
by the addition of wisdom or of folly; and therefore if virtue is profitable, virtue 
must be a sort of wisdom? 

Men. | quite agree. 

Soc. And the other goods, such as wealth and the like, of which we were 
just now saying that they are sometimes good and sometimes evil, do not they 
also become profitable or hurtful, accordingly as the soul guides and uses them 
tightly or wrongly; just as the things of the soul herself become profitable when 
under the guidance of wisdom and harmful when guided by folly? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And the wise soul guides them rightly, and the foolish soul wrongly? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And is not this universally true of human nature? All other things 
hang upon the soul, and the things of the soul herself hang upon wisdom, if 
they are to be good; and so wisdom is inferred to be that which profits—and 
virtue, as we affirm, is profitable? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And thus we arrive at the conclusion that virtue is either wholly or 
Partly wisdom? 

Men. I think that what you are saying, Socrates, is very true. 

Soc. But if this is true, then the good are not by nature good? 

Men. | think not. i 

Soc. If they were, there would assuredly be discerners of characters among 
us who would know our future great men; and on their showing we should have 
adopted them, and should be keeping them in the citadel out of the way of 
harm, having set a stamp upon them far rather than upon a piece of gold in 
order that no one might tamper with them; and that when they grew up they 
might be useful to the state? i 

Men. Yes, Socrates, that would seem the right way. 

_ Soc. Then if the good are not by nature good, are they made good by 
Instruction? 

Men. There appears to be no 0 
Position that virtue is knowledge, t 
taught. ’ 

Soc. Yes, indeed; but what if the supposition is erroneous? 

Men. | certainly thought just now that we were right. 

Soc. Yes, Meno: but a principle which has any soundness should stand firm 


Not only just now, but always. 


ther alternative, Socrates. On the sup- 
here can be no doubt that virtue is 
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Men. Well; and why are you so difficult, so slow to believe that virtue is 
ape lh try and tell you why, Meno. I do not retract the assertion that 
if ee is knowledge it may be taught, but I fear that I have some Teason ~ 
doubting whether it is knowledge. Consider now and say whether virtue, anc 
not only virtue but anything that is taught, must not have teachers and disci- 
ples? i 

rely. 

ES e h: may not the art of which neither teachers nor disci- 
ples exist be presumed to be incapable of being taught? i 

Men. True; but do you think that there are no teachers of virtue? 

Soc. I have certainly often inquired whether there were any, and taken 
great pains to find them, and have never succeeded; and I have had many 
companions in the search, by preference the persons whom I thought to have 
the most experience in that line. And here at the moment when he is wanted 
Anytus has sat down beside us, and we should be well advised to ask him to 
join us in our search. In the first place, he is the son of a wealthy and wise 
father, Anthemion, who acquired his wealth, not by gift or without effort, like 
Ismenias the Theban (who has recently become as rich as Polycrates), but by 
his own skill and industry, and who is a well-conditioned modest man, not 
insolent, nor overbearing, nor annoying; moreover, this son of his has received 
a good education, as the Athenian people certainly appear to think, for they 
choose him to fill the highest offices. And these are the sort of men with whose 
help we ought to inquire whether there are any teachers of virtue, and who 
they are. Please, Anytus, to help me and your friend Meno in answering our 


question, Who are the teachers? Consider the matter thus: If we wanted Meno 
to be a good physician, to whom should we send him? Should we not send him 
to the physicians? 


Any. Certainly. 

Soc. Or if we wanted him to be a good cobbler, should we not send him 
to the cobblers? 

Any. Yes. 

Soc. And so forth? 

Any. Yes. 


tight in sending him? 
Any. Yes. 
Soc. And might not the same be said of flute-playing, and of the other arts? 
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Would a man who wanted to make another a flute-player refuse to send him 
to those who promise to teach the art and take money for it, and let him go 
about plaguing other persons to give him instruction, who are not professed 
teachers and who never had a single disciple in that branch of knowledge 
which we expect them to teach him—would not such conduct be the height 
of folly? 

Any. Most certainly, and of ignorance too. 

Soc. Very good. And now you are in a position to advise with me about 
my friend Meno. For some time he has been telling me, Anytus, that he desires 
to attain that kind of wisdom and virtue by which men order the state or the 
household, and honour their parents, and know how to receive citizens and 
strangers and to send them on their way as a good host should. Now, to whom 
should he go in order that he may learn this virtue? Does not the previous 
argument imply clearly that we should send him to those who profess to teach 
virtue and have publicly thrown open their teaching to any Hellene who 
chooses to come to them and pay the fees they fix? 

Any. Whom do you mean, Socrates? 

Soc. You surely know, do you not, Anytus, that these are the people whom 
mankind call sophists? 

Any. In heaven’s name, Socrates, forbear! I only hope that no friend or 
kinsman of mine, whether from this city or another, will ever be so mad as to 
allow himself to be corrupted by them; for they are a manifest pest and 
corrupting influence to those who have to do with them. 

Soc. What, Anytus? Among all the people who profess that they know how 
to do men good, do you mean to say that these are the only ones who not only 
do them no good, but positively corrupt those who are entrusted to them, and 
in return for this disservice have the face to demand money? Indeed, I cannot 
believe you; for I know of a single man, Protagoras, who made more out of his 
craft than the illustrious Pheidias, who created such noble works, or any ten 
other sculptors. How could that be? A mender of old shoes, or patcher up of 
clothes, who returned shoes or clothes in worse condition than he received 
them, could not have remained thirty days undetected, and would very soon 
have starved; whereas during more than forty years, Protagoras was corrupting 
all Hellas, and sending his disciples from him worse than he received them, 
and he was never found out. For, if I am not mistaken, he was about seventy 
years old at his death, forty of which were spent in the practice of his profes- 
sion; and during all that time he had a good reputation, which to this day he 
retains: and not only Protagoras, but many others are well spoken of—some 
who lived before him, and others who are still living. Now, when you say that 
they deceive and corrupt the youth, are we to suppose that they do it con- 
sciously or unconsciously? Can those who are deemed by many to be the wisest 


of men be out of their minds? F 
Any. Out of their minds! No, Socrates; the young men who give their 
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money to them are out of their minds, and their relations and guardians who 
entrust their youth to the care of these men are still more out of their minds, 
and most of all, the cities who allow them to come in, and do not drive them 
out, citizen and stranger alike. 

Soc. Has any of the sophists wronged you, Anytus? What makes you so 

ith them? 

i No, indeed, neither I nor any of my family has ever had, nor would 
I suffer them to have, anything to do with them. 

Soc. Then you are entirely unacquainted with them? 

Any. And I have no wish to be acquainted. 

Soc. Then, my dear friend, as 


Any. Why do you not tell him yourself? 
Soc. I have told him whom I su 


dom will do far more good to him than 
Soc. And did 
been taught by anyone, were the 
they had never learned themselves? 
Any. I imagine that 
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Soc. And must not he then have been a good teacher, if any man ever was 
a good teacher of his own virtue? 

Any. No doubt,—if he wanted to be so. 

Soc. But would he not have wanted? He would, at any rate, have desired 
to make his own sona good man and a gentleman; he could scarcely have been 
Jealous of him, and have intentionally abstained from imparting to him his own 
virtue. Did you never hear that he made his son Cleophantus a fine horseman; 
and had him taught to stand upright on horseback and hurl a javelin, and to 
do many other marvellous things; and in anything which could be learned from 
good teachers he was proficient? Have you not heard from our elders of 
him? 

Any. I have. 

Soc. So no one could charge his son with natural incompetence? 

Any. Very likely not. ; 

Soc. But did anyone, old or young, ever say in your hearing that Cleophan- 
tus, son of Themistocles, was a wise or good man in the same respects as his 
father was? 

Any. | have certainly never heard anyone say so. , s 

Soc. And if virtue could have been taught, would his father Themistocles 
have sought to train him in these minor accomplishments, and allowed him, 
who was his own son, to be no better than his neighbours in those qualities in 


which he himself excelled? 


Any. Indeed, indeed, I think not. 
Soc. Here was a teacher of virtue whom you admit to be among the best 


men of the past. Let us take another;—Aristides, the son of Lysimachus: would 
you not acknowledge that he was a good man? 


Any. To be sure I should. : 
Soc. And did not he train his son Lysimachus better than any other 


Athenian in all that could be done for him by the help of masters? But what 
has been the result? Is he a bit better than any other mortal? He is an acquaint- 
ance of yours, and you see what he is like. There is Pericles, again, magnificent 
in his wisdom; and he, as you are aware, brought up two sons, Paralus and 


Xanthippus. 


Any. I know. 
Soc. And you know, also, that he taught them to be unsurpassed horsemen, 


and had them trained in music and gymnastics and all sorts of ai these 
respects they were on a level with the best—and had he no wish to T 
men of them? Nay, he must have wished it. But virtue, as I suspect, cou H 
be taught. And that you may not suppose the incompetent teachers to have 
been only the least worthy sort of Athenians and few in number, remember 
again that Thucydides brought up two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, eed 
besides giving them a good education in other things, he trained in Em ing, 
and they were the best wrestlers in Athens: one of them he committed to the 
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care of Xanthias, and the other of Eudorus, who were celebrated as the finest 
wrestlers of that day. Do you remember them? 
rd of them. 

fe beat Pi be a doubt that Thucydides, whose children were 
taught things for which he had to spend money, would have taught them to 
be good men, which would have cost him nothing, if virtue could have been 
taught? Will you reply that he was a man of no account, and had not many 
friends among the Athenians and allies? Nay, but he was of a great family, and 
a man of influence at Athens and in all Hellas, and, if virtue could have been 
taught, he would have found some Athenian or foreigner to make good men 


he may well be in a rage, 
these gentlemen; and in 


Men. Certainly there are. 


Soc. And will they come forward to teach the young? and do they profess 
to be teachers? and do they agree that virtue can be taught? 

Men. No indeed, Socrates, they are anything but agreed; you may hear 
them saying at one time that virtue can be taught, and then again the reverse. 


Soc. Can we call those teachers who do not even accept the Possibility of 
their own vocation? 


Men. | think not, Socrates. 


Soc. And what do you think of th 
Do they 


Men. | often 
e, and 


whether virtue can be tau 
same thing? 


Men. Where does he say so? 
Soc. In these elegiac verses. 
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“Eat and drink and sit with the mighty, and make yourself agreeable to 
them; for from the good you will learn what is good, but if you mix with the 
bad you will lose the intelligence which you already have.” 


Do you observe that here he seems to imply that virtue can be taught? 
Men. Clearly. 
Soc. But in some other verses he shifts about and says:— 


“If understanding could be created and put into a man, then they [who were 
able to perform this feat] would be gaining great rewards.” 


And again:— 


“Never would a bad son have sprung from a good sire, for he would have 
heard the voice of instruction; but not by teaching will you ever make a bad 


man into a good one.” 


and this, as you may remark, is a flat contradiction of the other. 

Men. Clearly. 

Soc. And is there anything else of which the professors, so far from being 
acknowledged as teachers of others, are admitted to be ignorant themselves, 
and incompetent in the very subject which they are professing to teach? or is 
there anything else about which even its recognized possessors, in this case the 
“gentlemen,” are sometimes saying that “this thing can be taught,” and some- 
times the opposite? Can you say that they are teachers in any true sense whose 


ideas are in such confusion? 

Men. | should say, certainly not. 

Soc. But if neither the sophists nor the gentlemen are teachers, clearly 
there can be no other teachers? 

Men. No. 

Soc. And if there are no teachers, neither are there disciples? 

Men. Agreed. 

Soc. And we have admitted that a t 
are neither teachers nor disciples? 

Men. We have. 

Soc. And there are no teachers of virtue to b 

Men. There are not. 

Soc. And if there are no teachers, 

Men. That, I think, is true. 

Soc. Then virtue cannot be taught? 


Men. Notif we have argued correctly. But I cannot believe, Socrates, that 
if there are, how did they come into existence? 


that you and I are not good for much, and that 
of you as Prodicus has been of me. 
Ives, and try to find someone who will 
because I observe that, 


hing cannot be taught of which there 


e found anywhere? 


neither are there scholars? 


there are no good men: And 

Soc. I am afraid, Meno, 
Gorgias has been as poor an educator 
Certainly we shall have to look to ourse r 
help in some way or other to improve Us. This I say, 
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absurdly enough, in the previous discussion none of us remarked that right and 
good action is possible to man under other guidance than that of knowledge 
(émorjp). Perhaps that is the reason why we have failed to discover how good 
men are produced. 

Men. How do you mean, Socrates? 

Soc. You will see. Good men are necessarily useful; were we not right in 
admitting this? It must be so. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And in supposing that they will be useful 
of action—there we were also right? 

Men. Yes. 


Soc. But when we said that a man cannot be a good guide unless he have 
knowledge (bpdvnars) in this we seem to have made a wrong admission. 

Men. What do you mean by “a good guide”? 

Soc. I will explain. If a man kne 
went to the place and led others t 
guide? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And a person who had a ri 
been and did not know, would be 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And while he has true opinion abo 
will be just as good a guide if he only thin 
truth? 

Men. Exactly. 

Soc. Then true opinion is as 
and that was the point which w 


if they are true guides to us 


w the way to Larisa, or anywhere else, and 
hither, would he not be a right and good 


ght opinion about the way, but had never 
a good guide also, would he not? 


ut that which the other knows, he 
ks the truth, as he who knows the 


whereas there is also true 
Men. So it seems. 


Soc. Then right opinion is not less useful than knowledge? 


ifference, Socrates; he w 


Soc. What do you m 
as he has right opinion? 

Men. I admit the cogency of your argument, and therefore, Socrates, I 
wonder that knowledge should ever be prized far above right opinion 
they should ever differ, 

Soc. And shall I ex 

Men. Do tell me. 

Soc. You would not w 
lus; but perhaps you hav 

Men. What have the 


g who has right opinion, so long 


—or why 


plain this wonder to you? 


onder if you had 
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Soc. Because they require to be fastened in order to keep them, and if they 
are not fastened they will run away like fugitive slaves. 

Men. Well, what of that? 

Soc. I mean to say that, like runaway slaves, they are not very valuable 
Possessions if they are at liberty, for they will walk off; but when fastened they 
are of great value, for they are really beautiful works of art. Now this is an 
illustration of the nature of true opinions: while they abide with us they are 
beautiful and fruitful of nothing but good, but they run away out of the human 
soul, and do not care to remain long, and therefore they are not of much value 
until they are fastened by reasoned understanding of causes; and this fastening 
of them, friend Meno, is recollection, as you and I have agreed to call it. But 
when they are bound, in the first place, they attain to be knowledge; and, in 
the second place, they are abiding. And this is why knowledge is more honour- 
able and excellent than right opinion, because fastened by a chain. 

Men. Indeed, Socrates, something of the kind seems probable. 

Soc. I too speak rather in ignorance; | only conjecture. And yet that knowl- 
edge differs from right opinion is no matter of conjecture with me. ae are 
not many things which I profess to know, but this is most certainly one of them. 

Men. Yes, Socrates; and you are quite right in saying so. 

Soc. And am I not also right in saying that true opinion leading the way 
Perfects any action quite as well as knowledge? 

Men. There again, Socrates, I think that you are correct. 

Soc. Then for action right opinion is not a whit inferior to knowledge, nor 
less useful; nor is the man who has right opinion inferior to him who has 
knowledge? 

ny she aly the good man has been acknowledged by us to be useful? 

Me i 

A Si then that men become good and useful to N they do), 
not only because they have knowledge, but because they have = t wasp 
and that neither knowledge nor right opinion Is given to says y n a or 
acquired by him—do you imagine either of them to be given by nature? 

Men. Not I. 

Soc. Then if they are not given b 
good? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. And nature being exclude! 
acquired by teaching? 


y nature, neither are the good by nature 


d. then came the question whether virtue is 
; 


Men. Yes. : , 
Soc. If virtue was practical wisdom, then, as we thought, it could be taught? 
Men. Yes. 


; ; 9 
Soc. And if it could be taught it was wisdom? 
Men. Certainly. 
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Soc. And if there were teachers, it could be taught; and if there were no 
teachers, not? 

Men. True. é 3 

Soc. But surely we acknowledged that there were no teachers of virtue? 

Men. Yes. f 

Soc. Thus we acknowledged that it could not be taught, and was not 
wisdom? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And yet we admitted that it was a good? 

Men. Yes. 


Soc. And that which guides aright is useful and good? 
Men. Certainly. 


Soc. And for human beings the only right guides are knowledge and true 
opinion—things which by some happy chance go aright do not do so by human 
guidance—and when human guidance leads aright, it must be by one of these 
two, true opinion or knowledge. 

Men. | think so too. 

Soc. But if virtue is not tau 

Men. Clearly not. 

Soc. Then of two good and useful thin 
been set aside, and cannot be su 

Men. | think not. 


ght, neither is virtue knowledge. 


gs, one, which is knowledge, has 
Pposed to be our guide in political life. 


Soc. But if not by knowled 


Soc. And may we not, Meno, 


T truly call those men “divine” who, having 
no understanding, yet succeed in many a grand deed and word? 
Men. Certainly. 


Soc. Then we shall also b g divine those whom we were just 
Si speaking of as d ncluding the whole tribe of poets. 
es, and with these we may class statesmen as no less divine and inspired, 


being Possessed of God an le ith His brea in w a 
g 
d fil dw H th hich condition they say 


owing what they sa ; 
Men. Yes. aoe 
Soc. And the women too, 


Meno, call good men divine—do th ? and 
the Spartans, when they praise a good man, say * o they not? an 


e right in callin 
iviners and Prophets, i 


‘he is a divine man.” 
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Men. And I think, Socrates, that they are right; although very likely our 
friend Anytus may take offence at the word. 

Soc. 1 do not care; as for Anytus, there will be another opportunity of 
talking with him. To sum up our inquiry—the result seems to be, if we are at 
all right in our line of argument, that virtue is neither natural nor imparted by 
teaching, but an instinct given by God to those to whom it is given. Nor is the 
instinct accompanied by reason, unless there may be supposed to be among 
statesmen someone who is capable of educating statesmen. And if there be 
such a one, he may be said to be among the living what Homer says that 
Tiresias was among the dead, “he alone has understanding, but the rest are 
flitting shades”; in point of virtue he will be in like manner a reality among 
shadows. 

Men. That is excellent, Socrates. 

Soc. Then, Meno, the conclusion is that virtue comes by the gift of God 
to those to whom it does come. But we shall never know the certain truth until, 
before asking how virtue is given, we set ourselves to inquire into the essential 
nature of virtue. I fear that I must go away, but do you, now that you are 
Persuaded yourself, persuade our friend Anytus. And do not let him be so 
exasperated; if you can conciliate him, you will have done good service to the 


Athenian people. 


PROTAGORAS 


When we were all seated, Protagoras said: Now that the company are assem- 
bled, Socrates, you might repeat what you said to me just now on behalf of this 
young man. : : 

I replied: I will begin again at the same point, Protagoras, and tell you once 
more the purport of my visit: this is my friend Hippocrates, who is desirous 
of your society; he would like to know what will happen to him if he associates 
with you. I have no more to say. 

Protagoras answered: Young man, if you associate with me, on the very first 
day you will return home a better man than you came, and better on the second 
day than on the first, and better every day than you were on the day before. 

is, I said: Protagoras, I do not at all wonder at hearing you 
all your wisdom, if anyone were to teach 


me to him as he had come to you, and had 
ou Say, that every day he would grow and 
h him: and then suppose that he were to ask 
ter, and in what shall | grow?” —Zeuxippus 
d suppose that he went to Orthagoras the 
ame thing, and asked him, “In what shall | 


“In flute-playing.” Now | want 
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a look at Hippias as he said this); but if he comes to me, he will learn that which 
he comes to learn. And this is prudence in affairs private as well as public; he 
will learn to order his own house in the best manner, and he will be fully 
qualified to speak and act in the affairs of the state. 

Do I understand you, I said; and is your meaning that you teach the art of 
politics, and that you promise to make men good citizens? 

That, Socrates, is exactly the profession which I make. 

Then, I said, you possess a truly noble art, if there is no mistake about this; 
for to you, Protagoras, I will speak with entire candour, and admit that I used 
to think that this art is incapable of being taught, and yet I know not how to 
disbelieve your assertion. And I ought to tell you why I am of opinion that this 
art cannot be taught or communicated by man to man. I say that the Athenians 
are an understanding people, and indeed they are esteemed to be such by the 
other Hellenes. Now I observe that when we are met together in the assembly, 
and the matter in hand relate to building, the builders are summoned as 
advisers; when the question is one of ship-building, then the ship-wrights; and 
the like of other arts which they think capable of being taught and learned. And 
if some person offers to give them advice who is not supposed by them to have 
any skill in the art, even though he be good-looking and rich and noble, they 
will not listen to him; but laugh and hoot at him, until either he is clamoured 
down and retires of himself, or he is dragged away or put out by the constables 
at the command of the prytanes. This is their way of behaving about that which 
they deem to be the subject of an art. But when the question is an affair of state, 
then everybody is free to have a say—carpenter, tinker, cobbler, merchant, 
Sea-captain; rich and poor, high and low—anyone who likes gets up, and no 
one reproaches him, as in the former case, with not having learned, and having 
no teacher, and yet giving advice; evidently because they are under the impres- 
sion that this sort of knowledge cannot be taught. And not only is this true of 
the state, but of individuals; the best and wisest of our citizens are unable to 
impart their own excellence to others: as for example, Pericles, the father of 
these young men, who provided them with admirable instruction 1n all that 
could be learned from masters, in his own department of politics neither taught 
them, nor gave them teachers; but they were allowed to wander at their own 
free will in a sort of hope that they would light upon virtue of their own accord. 
Or take another example: there was Cleinias the younger brother of our friend 
Alcibiades, of whom this very same Pericles was the eaa a AE tpR: 
in fact under the apprehension that Cleinias would bie ome y is = es 
Snatched him away from his brother, and placed him int 7 ouse 7 i T: 
to be educated: but before six months had elapsed, Pericles sent him isi to 
Alcibiades, notknowinë what to do with him. And I AE Na R oe m ess 
Other instances of persons who were good themselves, an N ee 
One else good, whether friend or stranger- Now I, es F o nee 
Plate these examples, am of opinion that virtue cannot gee A era 
again, when I listen to your words, | waver: and am dispose 
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must be something in what you say, because I know that you have great 
experience, and learning, and invention. And I wish that you would, 1 possibla, 
show me a little more clearly that virtue can be taught. Will you be so good? 
That I will, Socrates, and gladly. But what would you like? Shall I, as an 
elder, speak to you as younger men in an apologue or myth, or shall I argue 
out the question? 
To this several of the company answered that he should choose for himself. 
Well, then, he said, I think that the myth will be more interesting. 
Once upon a time there were gods only, and no mortal creatures. But when 
the appointed time came that these also should be created, the gods fashioned 


o whom he gave strength without swiftness, 


» and serving also 
as a natural bed of their own wh 
with hoofs and hair and hard and 


day; and Prometheus, not knowing how he could devise hi 
mechanical arts of Hephaestus and Athene, and fire wit 
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longer extended to entering into the citadel of heaven, where Zeus dwelt, who 
moreover had terrible sentinels; but he did enter by stealth into the common 
workshop of Athene and Hephaestus, in which they used to practise their 
favourite arts, and carried off Hephaestus’ art of working by fire, and also the 
art of Athene, and gave them to man. And in this way man was supplied with 
the means of life. But Prometheus is said to have been afterwards prosecuted 
for theft, owing to the blunder of Epimetheus. 

Now man, having a share of the divine attributes, was at first the only one 
of the animals who had any gods, because he alone was of their kindred; and 
he would raise altars and images of them. He was not long in inventing 
articulate speech and names; and he also constructed houses and clothes and 
shoes and beds, and drew sustenance from the earth. Thus provided, mankind 
at first lived dispersed, and there were no cities. But the consequence was that 
they were destroyed by the wild beasts, for they were utterly weak in compari- 
son of them, and their practical attainments were only sufficient to provide 
them with the means of life, and did not enable them to carry on war against 
the animals: food they had, but not as yet the art of government, of which the 
art of war is a part. After a while the desire of self-preservation gathered them 
into cities; but when they were gathered together, having no art of government, 
they evilly entreated one another, and were again in process of dispersion and 
destruction. Zeus feared that the entire race would be exterminated, and so he 
sent Hermes to them, bearing reverence and justice to be the ordering princi- 
Ples of cities and the bonds of friendship and conciliation. Hermes asked Zeus 
how he should impart justice and reverence among men:—Should he distribute 
them as the arts are distributed; that is to say, to a favoured few only, one 
Skilled individual having enough of medicine or of any other art for many 
unskilled ones? “Shall this be the manner in which I am to distribute justice 
and reverence among men, or shall I give them to all? To all, said Zeus; 
“I should like them all to have a share; for cities cannot exist, if a few only 
Share in the virtues, as in the arts. And further, make a law by my order, that 
he who has no part in reverence and justice shall be put to death, for he is a 


Plague of the state.” 


And this is the reason, Socrates, why the Athenians and mankind in general, 


when the question relates to carpentering or any other mechanical art, ie 
but a few to share in their deliberations; and when anyone else ne ; en, 
aS you say, they object, if he be not of the favoured few; eer aE y 
very natural. But when they meet to deliberate about pae e z È 
Proceeds only by way of justice and wisdom, they are ers et ant oy 
man who speaks of them, as is also natural, because a in sa vi sh 
Ought to share in this sort of virtue, and that states could not ex! 


sy i son of this phenomenon. 
erwise. Such, Socrates, is the rea nes in SRE we 


And that e yourse 

ou may not suppose y DEG 
men regard i a as having a share of justice or ead eee 
Other political virtue, let me give you a further proof. In lhe pasy 
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otion is, that every man 
must have it in some degree, or else he ought not to be in the world. 

every man as a counsel- 
every man is a partaker 
ey do not conceive this 


for a past wrong, for what has been 
the future, and is desirous that the 


doers; and hence we may infer th 
that virtue may be acquired and taught. Thus far, Socrates 
clearly enough, if I am not mistaken, that your countrymen are right in admit- 


ting the tinker and the cobbler to advise about politics, and also that they deem 
virtue to be capable of being taught and acquired. 


» l have shown you 
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There yet remains one difficulty which has been raised by you about good 
men. What is the reason why good men teach their sons the knowledge which 
can be gained from teachers, and make them wise in that, but make them no 
better than anyone else in the virtues which distinguish themselves? And here, 
Socrates, I will leave the apologue and resume the argument. Please to con- 
sider: Is there or is there not some one quality of which all the citizens must 
be partakers, if there is to be a city at all? In the answer to this question is 
contained the only solution of your difficulty; there is no other. For if there 
be any such quality, and this quality or unity is not the art of the carpenter, 
or the smith, or the potter, but justice and temperance and holiness and, in a 
word, manly virtue—if this is the quality of which all men must be partakers, 
and which is the very condition of their learning or doing anything else, and 
if he who is wanting in this, whether he be a child only or a grown-up man 
or woman, must be taught and punished, until by punishment he becomes 
better, and he who rebels against instruction and punishment must be either 
exiled or condemned to death as incurable—if what I am saying be true, and 
yet good men have their sons taught other things and not this, do consider 
what a strange thing their goodness has become. For we have shown that they 
think virtue capable of being taught and cultivated both in private and public; 
and, notwithstanding, they have their sons taught lesser matters, ignorance of 
which does not involve the punishment of death: but greater things, of which 
the ignorance may cause death and exile to their own children, if they have 
no knowledge of virtue or encouragement toward it—aye, and confiscation as 
well as death, and, in a word, may be the ruin of families—those things, I say, 
they are supposed not to have them taught,—not to take the utmost care that 
they should learn. How improbable is this, Socrates! ; 

Education and admonition commence in the first years of childhood, and 
last to the very end of life. Mother and nurse and father and tutor are vying 
with one another about the improvement of the child as soon as ever he is able 
to understand what is being said to him: he cannot Say or do anything without 
their teaching him and setting forth to him that this is just and that is unjust; 
this is honourable, that is dishonourable; this is holy, that is unholy; do this 
and abstain from that. And if he obeys, well and good; if not, he is straightened 
by threats and blows, like a piece of bent or warped wood. Ata later stage they 
send him to teachers, and enjoin them to see to his good behaviour even more 
than to his reading and music: and the teachers do as they are PR 
when the boy has learned his letters and is beginning to understan Ay at is 
Written, as before he understood only what was spoken, sel a on ‘i desk 
the works of great poets for him to read; in these are containe pee wees 
tions, and many tales and praises and encomia of famous men o a : m 
he is required to learn by heart, in order that he may pe a poten i e “ap 
Similar care that their young disciple is temperate ah > rodacetim to ine 
and when they have taught him the use of the lyre, they in 

ey have taug 
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poems of other excellent poets, who are the lyric poets; and these they set to 
music, and make their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the children’s 


one another flute-playing, 
flute-players would be more likely to be 


flute-playing? In like manner | worla oe unacquainted with the art of 
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to you to be the worst of those who have been brought up in laws and human 
society, would appear to be a just man and an artificer of justice if he were to 
be compared with men who had no education, or courts of justice, or laws, or 
any constraints forcing them incessantly to the practice of virtue—with sav- 
ages like those whom the poet Pherecrates exhibited on the stage at last year’s 
Lenaean festival. If you were living among such as the man-haters of his 
Chorus, you would be only too glad to meet with Eurybates and Phrynondas, 
and you would sorrowfully long to revisit the rascality of this part of the world. 
Now you, Socrates, are being fastidious, and why? Because all men are teach- 
ers of virtue, each one according to his ability; and you say Where are the 
teachers? You might as well ask, Who teaches Greek? For of that too there 
will not be any teachers found. Or you might ask, Who is to teach the sons 
of our artisans this same art which they have learned of their fathers? He and 
his fellow workmen have taught them to the best of their ability, but who will 
carry them farther in their arts? You would certainly have a difficulty, Socrates, 
in finding a teacher of them, but there would be no difficulty whatever in 
finding a teacher of those who are ignorant; this is true of virtue or of anything 
else. But if there is anyone better able than we are to promote virtue ever so 
little, we must be content with the result. A teacher of this sort I believe myself 
to be, excelling all other human beings in the power to raise a man towards 
Nobility and goodness; and I give my pupils their money’s-worth, and even 
more, as they themselves confess. And therefore I have introduced the follow- 
ing mode of payment:—When a man is my pupil, if he likes he pays my fee; 
if he does not like, he has only to go into a temple and take an oath of the value 
of the instruction, and he pays no more than that. ; 

Such is my apologue, Socrates, and such is the argument by which I en- 
deavour to show that virtue may be taught, and that this is the opinion of the 
Athenians. And I have also attempted to show that you are not to wonder at 
good fathers having bad sons, or at good sons having bad fathers; thus the sons 
of Polycleitus, who are the companions of our friends here, Paralus and Xan- 
thippus, are nothing in comparison with their father; and this is true of the sons 
of many other artists. As yet we ought not to bring the same charge against 
Paralus and Xanthippus themselves, for they are young and there is still hope 
of them, 

Such was the speech of Protagoras, 
l could not take my eyes off him, $ 


who now held his peace. For a long time 
till spellbound, expecting him to speak 
further, and eager to hear him. At length, when the truth dawned upon me that 


he had really finished, not without difficulty I pulled myself together, as it were, 
and looking at Hippocrates, I said to him: O son of ane a deeply 
8rateful I am to you for having urged me to come hither; tee not o 
missed the speech of Protagoras for a great deal. For I used to imagine that 
No human care can make men good; but Į] know better now. ..- 
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BOOK II 


Glaucon and the rest entreated me. . . to inquire thoroughly into the nature 
of justice and injustice, and . . . to discover the truth about their relative 
» what I really thought, that the inquiry would be of 
e very good eyes. Seeing then, I said, that 


Proceed to the lesser, this would have been 
thought a rare Piece of good fortune. 


Very true, said Adeimantus; 


but how does the illustration apply to our 
inquiry about justice? 


And is not a State larger than an individual? 
It is. 


n excellent Proposal. 
he State in Process of creati 


I dare say. 
When the State is com 
search will be more easil 
Yes, far more easily. 
But ought we to atte 


pleted there ma 


y be a hope that the object of our 
y discovered, 
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A State, I said, arises, as I conceive, out of the needs of mankind; no one 
is self-sufficing, but all of us have many wants. Can any other origin of a State 
be imagined? 

There can be no other. 

Then, as we have many wants, and many persons are needed to supply them, 
One takes a helper for one purpose and another for another; and when these 
Partners and helpers are gathered together in one habitation the body of 
inhabitants is termed a State. 

True, he said. ‘ 

And it is in the belief that it is for his own good, that one man gives to 
another or receives from him in exchange. 

Very true. Oe? 

Then, I said, let us construct a State in theory from the beginning; and yet 
the true creator, it seems, will be necessity. 

Of cours ied. er 

Now ass ee of necessities is food, which is the condition of 
life and existence. 

Certainly. 4 

The ed is a dwelling, and the third clothing and the like. 


True. ; 
And now let us see what must be the size of a city able to supply such a 


demand: We may suppose that one man is a husbandman, another a builder, 
someone else a weaver—shall we add to them a shoemaker, or perhaps some 
Other purveyor to our bodily wants? 

By all means. 

The simplest possible State must include four or five men. 

Clearly. : i i 

And how will they proceed? Will each bring the result of his Keele es 
a common stock?—the individual husbandman, for gamp pios citi A 
four, and labouring four times as long and as much ae a al he A 
of food with which he supplies others as well as himself; z aia e ERE 
to do with others and not be at the trouble of P O Uea E abe and forthe 
for himself alone a fourth of the food in a fourth o X š EA eS Racksae 
remaining three fourths of his time be employed in ma 6 thers, but supply- 
OT a pair of shoes, not bothering to form a partnership with o A 


'ng himself all his own wants? ‘ 
Adeimantus thought that he should aim at producing food only and not a 
"irae e tter way; and when I hear you say 


Prob i ould be the be y ear you 
is, | a a a atin fa we are not all alike; there are diversities of 


i ations. 
natures among us which are adapted to different occup 
fen K ies his hand 
And will you have a work better done when every workman trie: 
at many occupations, or when each has only 


th 


one? 
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When he has only one. 5 í À 

Further, there can be no doubt that a work is spoilt when not done at the 
right time? 

No doubt. : i , l 

For business is not disposed to wait until the doer of the business is at leisure; 
but the doer must follow up his opportunity, and make the business his first 
object. 

He must. ‘ 

And if so, we must infer that all things are produced more plentifully and 
easily and of a better quality when one man does one thing which is natural 


to him and does it at the right time, leaving other crafts alone. 
Undoubtedly. 


True. 
Then carpenters, and smiths 

little State, which is alread 
True. 


Yet even if we add neatherds, shepherds, and other herdsmen, in order that 
our husbandmen may have oxen to plough with, and builders as well as hus- 
bandmen may have draught cattle, and curriers and weavers fleeces and hides, 
—still our State will not be very large. 

That is true; yet neither will it be a very small State 

Then, again, there is the situation of the cit 
need be imported is well nigh impossible. 

Impossible. 

Then there must be another class of citizens who will bring the required 
supply from another city? 

There must. 


, and many other artisans, will be sharers in our 
y beginning to grow? 


from whom their 


wants are supplied. 
Very true. 


Not to mention those who 


are called, I believe, mercha 
Yes; 


Serve as importers and exporters of goods, who 
nts? 
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Then we shall want merchants? 

We shall. 

And if merchandise is to be carried over the sea, we shall also require men 
who have been bred to various nautical occupations. 

Yes, a large class. 

Then, again, within the city, how will they exchange their productions? To 
secure such an exchange was, as you will remember, one of our principal 
objects when we formed them into a society and constituted a State. 

Clearly they will buy and sell. 

Then they will need a market-place, and a money-token for purposes of 
exchange. 

Certainly. 

Suppose now that a husbandman, or an artisan, brings some production to 
market, and comes at a time when there is no one to exchange with him—is 
he to sit idle in the market-place, taking a holiday from his work? 

Not at all; he will find people there who, seeing the want, undertake the 
Office of salesmen. In well-ordered states they are commonly those who are 
weakest in bodily strength, and therefore of little use for any other purpose; 
their duty is to be in the market, and to give money In exchange for goods to 
those who desire to sell and to take money from those who desire to buy. 4 

This want, then, creates a class of retail-traders in our State. Is not “retailer 
the term which is applied to those who sit in the market-place engaged in 
buying and selling, while those who wander from one city to another are called 
merchants? 

Yes, he said. 

And there is another class of servants, wh 
level of association; still they have plenty of bo 
accordingly they sell, and are called, if I do not 
the name which is given to the price of their labour. 


o are intellectually hardly on the 
dily strength for labour, which 
mistake, hirelings, hire being 


True. i 

en hirelings will help to make up our population? 

And now, Adeimantus, is our State matured and perfected? 

hee Tan is justice within it, and where is injustice, and at what stage 
: ee he ane th one another. | cannot suggest 


Probably in the dealings of these citizens wi 
Where else they may be found. 
l dare say that you are right in your $ 


"he matt ink from the i 

er out, and not shrink fro r A ENTE I, 

Let us the ider, first of all, what will be their way of life, 

ea i t work at the production of corn, and 
i they will 

a hey are housed, in summer 

a a ae meee cae i in winter substantially clothed and 


uggestion, I said; we had better think 


nquiry. 
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shod. They will feed on barley-meal and flour of wheat, baking the one and 
kneading the other, making noble cakes and loaves; these they will serve up 
on a mat of reeds or on clean leaves, themselves reclining the while upon beds 
strewn with yew or myrtle. And they and their children will feast, drinking of 
the wine which they have made, wearing garlands on their heads, and hymning 
the praises of the gods, in happy converse with one another. And they will take 
care that their families do not exceed their means; having an eye to poverty 
or war. p 

But, said Glaucon, interposing, you have not given them a relish to their 
meal. 

True, I replied, I had forgotten; of course they must have a relish—salt, and 
olives, and cheese, and they will boil roots and herbs such as country people 
prepare; for a dessert we shall give them figs, and peas, and beans; and they 
will roast myrtle-berries and acorns at the fire, sipping their wine in modera- 
tion. And with such a diet they may be expected to live in peace and health 


to a good old age, and bequeath a similar life to their children af 


ter them. 
Yes, Socrates, he said, and if you were providing for a city of pigs, how else 
would you feed the beasts? 


But what would you have, Glaucon? I replied. 
Why, 


People 
tables, 


, and courtezans, and cakes, all these not 
we must go beyond the necessaries of 
such as houses, and clothes, and shoes: the arts 


derer will have to be set in motion, and gold and 
als must be procured. 


Then we must enlarge our borders; for the original healthy State is no longer 
sufficient. No i 


w will the city have to fill and swell with a multitude of callings 
which are not required 
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tirewomen and barbers, as well as confectioners and cooks? Then we shall also 
now need swineherds, who were not needed and therefore had no place in our 
former State. They must not be forgotten: also a vast number of cattle will be 
required, if meat is to be eaten. 

Certainly. 

And living in this way we shall have much greater need of physicians than 
before? 

Much greater. : 

And the country which was once enough to support the original inhabitants 
will now have become too small? 


Quite true. 
Then a slice of our neighbours’ land will be wanted by us for pasture and 


tillage, and they will want a slice of ours, if, like ourselves, they exceed the limit 
of necessity, and give themselves up to the unlimited accumulation of wealth? 
That, Socrates, will be inevitable. 
And so we shall go to war, Glaucon. Shall we not? 


Most certainly, he replied. 

Then, without determining as yet whether war does good or harm, thus 
much we may affirm, that now we have discovered war to be derived from 
causes which are also the causes of almost all the evils in States, private as well 
as public. 

Undoubtedly. 

And our State must once more enlar Í 
be nothing short of a whole army, which will h 
invaders for all that we have, as well as for th 
were describing above. 

Why? he said; are they not capab 

No, I said; not if we were right in the pr 
all of us when we were framing the State: t 
Was that one man cannot practise many arts W 

Very true, he said. 

But is not armed combat in war an art? 


ge; and this time the enlargement will 
ave to go out and fight with the 
e things and persons whom we 


le of defending themselves? 

inciple which was acknowledged by 
he principle, as you will remember, 
ith success. 


Certain] 

y. A tact 
And an art requiring as much attention as shoemaking 

Quite true. o be a husbandman, or a weaver, 


And the < llowed by ust i 
shoemaker was not allo r ; but to him and 
Or a builder—in order that we might have our chain ecu beers fitted 
to every other worker was assigned one work tor woe d at ne ati he was 
and at that he was to continue working all HRUE dapa dea ie 
nö IER would becom f : 
t to let opportunities slip, and then he at the work of a soldier should be well 
warrior who is 
: : red that a man may be a $ 
one? Or is war an art so easily acquired isan; although no one in the 
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a recreation, and had not from his earliest years devoted himself to this and 
nothing else? No equipment will make a man a skilled workman, or athlete, 
nor be of any use to him who has not learned how to handle it, and has never 
bestowed sufficient attention upon it. How then will he who takes up shield 
or other implement of war become a good fighter all in a day, whether with 
heavy-armed or any other kind of troops? 
Yes, he said, the tools which would teach men their own use would be 
beyond price. ace, } 
And just as the duties of the guardian surpass all others in importance, | said, 
so does his business require the most skill and practice, as well as undivided 
attention. 
No doubt, he replied. 
Will he not also require natural aptitude for his calling? 
Certainly. 
Then it will be our duty to select, if we 
task of guarding the city? 
It will. 
It is no light task, then, that we have 
and do our best. 
We must. 
Do you agree that the noble 
of guarding and watching? 
What do you mean? 
I mean that both of them ought to be 
enemy when they see him; and str 
have to fight with him. 


All these qualities, he replied, will certainly be required by them, 


Well, and your guardian must be brave if he is to fight well? 
Certainly. 


And is he likely to be brave who has no spirit, whether horse or dog or any 
oth imal? 


can, natures which are fitted for the 
undertaken, I said; but we must be brave 
youth is very like a well-bred dog in respect 


quick to see, and swift to overtake the 
ong too if, when they have caught him, they 


I have. 


; Then now we have a clear notion of the bodily qualities which are required 
in the guardian. 


True. 


True again. 


But how can these spirited natures fail to be Savage with one another, and 
with everybody else? 
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their friends; if not, they will destroy themselves without waiting for their 
enemies to destroy them. 

True, he said. 

What is to be done then? I said; how shall we find a gentle nature which has 
also a high spirit; for the one is the contradiction of the other? 

True. 

He will not be a good guardian who is wanting in either of these two 
qualities; and yet the combination of them appears to be impossible; and hence 
we must infer that to be a good guardian is impossible. 

I am afraid that what you say is true, he replied. 

Here feeling perplexed I began to think over what had preceded.—My 
friend, I said, no wonder that we are in a perplexity; for we have lost sight of 
the image which we had before us. 

What do you mean? he said. 

It has escaped our notice that there do exist natures gifted with those 
Opposite qualities. 

Where? 

Many animals, I replied, furnish examples 
to which we compared the guardian: you know 
dog, perfectly gentle to its familiars and acqu 
Strangers. 

Yes, I know. 

Then there is nothing impossibl 
a guardian who has a similar combination o 

Certainly not. 

Would not he who is fitted to be a guar 
to have the qualities of a philosopher? 
l do not apprehend your meaning. 

_ The trait of which I am speaking, I replie 
'S remarkable in the animal. 

What trait? 

Why, a dog, whenever he see 

© welcomes him, although the one 
Other any good. Did this never strike you as 

he point never struck me before; but I quite reco 
remark, 

And surely this instinct of the dog is very charming; 
Philosopher. 

Why? 

X Why, because he distinguishes the face 
€ criterion of knowing and not knowing. 
or learning who determines what is oF is no 

Nowledge and ignorance? 


of them, but most of all the dog, 
the disposition of a well-bred 
aintances, and the reverse to 


e or out of the order of nature in our finding 
f qualities? 


dian, besides the spirited nature, need 
d, may be also seen in the dog, and 


when an acquaintance, 


s a stranger, is angry; 
him any harm, nor the 


has never done 
curious? 
gnize the truth of your 


—your dog is a true 
of a friend and of an enemy only by 


And must not an animal be a lover 
t friendly to him by the test of 
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Most assuredly. os i 

And is not the love of learning the love of wisdom, which is philosophy? 

They are the same, he replied. ye 

pee pee we not say confidently of man also, that he who is likely to be 
gentle to his friends and acquaintances, must by nature be a lover of wisdom 
and knowledge? 

That we may safely affirm. ! 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble guardian of the State will 


require to unite in himself philosophy and spirit and swiftness and strength? 
Undoubtedly. 


and now that we have found them, 


s not this an inquiry which may be 
iry which is our final end—How do 


Certainly not. 

Come then, and let us pass a leisure hour in story-telling, and our story shall 
be the education of our heroes. 

By all means. 

And what shall be their educ 
than the traditional system, w 
and music for the soul. 

True. 

Presumably we shall 
begin. 

By all means. 


ation? It would be hard, I think, to find a better 
hich has two divisions, gymnastic for the body, 


begin education with music, before gymnastic can 


And literature ma 
Yes. 


Both have a part to 
I do not understand 


y be either true or false? 


play in education, but we m 


Quite right, he said. 


You know also that the beginning is the most important part of any work, 
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especially in the case of a young and tender thing; for that is the time at which 
the character is being formed and the desired impression is more readily taken. 

Quite true. 

And shall we just carelessly allow children to hear any casual tales which 
may be devised by casual persons, and to receive into their minds ideas for the 
most part the very opposite of those which we shall wish them to have when 
they are grown up? 

We cannot. 

Then the first thing will be to establish a censorship of the writers of fiction, 
and let the censors receive any tale of fiction which is good, and reject the bad; 
and we will persuade mothers and nurses to tell their children the authorized 
ones only. Let them fashion the mind with such tales, even more fondly than 
they mould the body with their hands; but most of those which are now in use 
must be discarded. 

Of what tales are you speaking? he said. 

You may find a model of the lesser in the greater, I said; for they must both 
be of the same type, and the same spirit ought to be found in both of them. 

Very likely, he replied; but I do not as yet know what you would term the 
greater. 

Those, I said, which are narrated by Homer and Hesiod, and the rest of the 
Poets, who have ever been the great story-tellers of mankind. ` 

But which stories do you mean, he said; and what fault do you find with 
them? } 

A fault which is fundamental and most serious, I said; the fault of saying 
What is false, and doing so for no good purpose. 

But when is this fault committed? 

Whenever an erroneous representatio 
heroes,—as when a painter paints a pictur 
to his subject. 

Yes, he said, that sort of thing is certain! 
Stories which you mean? 

First of all, I said, there was that greatest 0 
Which the misguided poet told about Uranus, 


Uranus di iated on him. 
id, and how Cronus retaliated 0 i > 
Sufferings which in turn his son inflicted upon him, even if E were Ta 
Ought certainly not to be lightly told to young and icin ess aia : 
Possible, they had better be buried in silence. But if t ere is an ne o wee 
Necessity for their mention, a chosen few might Lepage in a mystery, an 
they sho i [Eleusinian] pig, 
uld sacrifice not a common i 
Unprocurable victim, so that the number of the hearers may be very few indeed. 


Y i i extremely objectionable. 
hy, yes, said he, those stories are eer Pincay 


Yes, Adeimantus, they are stories not © orst of crimes he is far from 
Man should not be told that in committing the wo 


n is made of the nature of gods and 
e not having the shadow of a likeness 


y very blameable; but what are the 
f all falsehoods on great subjects, 


_| mean what Hesiod says that 
The doings of Cronus, and the 
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i ; if he chastises in savage fashion his 
i thing outrageous; and that even i è 
z aes he does wrong, he will only be following the example of the first 
a 
and greatest among the gods. 


z% sni è i t 
I entirely agree with you, he said; in my opinion those stories are quite unfi 
to be repeated. 


important that the tales which th 
thoughts. 


Something of this ki 
truly is, whatever be Y, epic, lyric or tragic, in which the 
representation is given. 

Right. 


And is he not truly good? and must he not be represented as such? 
Certainly. 


And no good thing is hurtful? 
No, indeed. 

And that which is 
Certainly not, 
And that which h 
No. 


not hurtful hurts not? 


urts not does no evil? 
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And can that which does no evil be a cause of evil? 

Impossible. 

And the good is advantageous? 

Yes. 

And therefore the cause of well-being? 

Yes. 

It follows therefore that the good is not the cause of all things, but of those 
which are as they should be; and it is not to be blamed for evil. 

Assuredly. 

Then God, if he be good, is not the author of all things, as the many assert, 
but he is the cause of a few things only, and not of most things that occur to 
men. For few are the goods of human life, and many are the evils, and the good 
is to be attributed to God alone; of the evils the causes are to be sought 
elsewhere, and not in him. 

That appears to me to be most true, he said. : 

Then we must not listen to Homer or to any other poet who is guilty of the 
folly of saying 


“Zeus, who is the dispenser of good and evil to us. 


And if anyone asserts that the violation of oaths and treaties, which was really 
the work of Pandarus, was brought about by Athena and Zeus, or that the strife 
and competition between the gods was instigated by Themis and Zeus, he vi 
Not have our approval; neither will we allow our young men to hear the words 


of Aeschylus, that 


“God plants guilt among men when he desires utterly to destroy a house. 


And if a Poet writes of the sufferings of Niobe—the subject of the raga in 
Which these iambic verses occur—or of the house of Pelops, or of t k : ia 
War or on any similar theme, either we must not permit him to say t pea 
are the works of God, or if they are of God, he must devise ce aoe a 
of them such as we are seeking: he must say that God SER eena w A 
right, and they were the better for being punished. But that t oat on 
Punished are miserable, and that God is the author of sete Lie Pat 
Decane be Permitted to sayrtkongh WE an ie eve sis punish- 
cause they required to be punished, and wet a revi to anyone is to 
pent from God; but that God being good is a ogee eee in verse or prose 
© denied. We shall insist that it is not said or sung y ee el 
Y anyone whether old or young in any well-ordere Ae with itself. 
Ton Would be impious, disastrous fo Ws eg meine assent to the law. 
Agree with you, he replied, and am Testy Oring the gods, to which 
Let this then be one of our rules and principles conce 
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i r 

r poets and reciters will be expected to conform,—that God is not the autho 
ou 
of all things, but of good only. 

t will do, he said. es 

bee what do you think of a second Principle? Do you think that God Is a 

a fete and of a nature to appear insidiously now in one shape, and now fi 
A be Sa really changing and Passing into many forms, — 
accent us with the semblance of such transformations; or is he one and the 
same immutably fixed in his own Proper image? 


If he change at all he can only change for the worse, for we cannot suppose 
him to be deficient either in virtue or beauty. 


Very true, Adeimantus; but then, would an 


your opinion deliberately make himself wors 
Impossible. 


yone, whether God or man, in 
e in any respect? 


Then it is impossible that God should ever be willing to change; being, as 
1s supposed, the fairest and best that is conceivable, every one of the gods 
remains absolutely and for ever in his own form. 

That necessarily follows, he said, in my judgement 

Then, I said my dear friend, let none of the poets tell us that 

“The gods taking the disguise of strangers from other lands, walk up and 
down cities in all sorts of forms”; 


and let no one slander Proteus and Thetis, neither let an 
or in any other kind of poetry, i 
priestess asking an alms 


yone, either in tragedy 
ntroduce Hera disguised in the likeness of a 


ay make us think that they appear i 
Perhaps, he replied. 


I cannot say, he replied. 


Do you not know, I said, that true falsehood, if such an expression may be 
allowed, is hated of all gods and men? 
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os do you mean? he said. 
oe e cea clr er do 
A I a nee! ighest matters; there, above 
, embracing falsehood. 
Sah he said, I do not comprehend you. 
A. oe is, I replied, that you attribute some profound meaning to my 
ow baie am a saying that deceiving, or being deceived or uninformed, 
EN es in his very soul, and in that part to have and embrace falsehood, 
A ery man will least tolerate. Indeed, it is in such circumstances that 
is most detested. 
By far the most. 
“a as I was just now remarking, this ignorance in the soul of him 
a SE may be called true falsehood; for the lie in words is only a kind 
cee on and shadowy image of a previous affection of the soul, not pure 
rated falsehood. Am | not right? 
Perfectly right. 
T falsehood is hated not only by the gods, but also by men? 
it eai Aouig be said of the lie in words? When, and in what relationship, may 
aain a and not repugnant to us? Presumably in relation to enemies, or 
eoki a those whom we call our friends in a fit of madness or illusion are 
also in a o some harm, then it is useful and is a sort of medicine or preventive; 
wedo the tales of mythology, of which we were just now speaking—because 
‘th Not know the truth about ancient times, We make falsehood as much like 
Ve as we can, and so turn it to account. 
B Ty true, he said. 
Hi hay which of these reasons might God 
een that he is ignorant of antiquity, and t 
a would be ridiculous, he said. ; 
en the lying poet has no place in our 1 
Should say not. 
T Perhaps he may tell a lie because he is afraid of enemies? 
E inconceivable. 
ut it may have friends who are 
= mad or senseless person ca 
No motive can be imagined W 


find falsehood useful? Can we 
herefore has recourse to inven- 


dea of God? 


senseless OF mad? 
n be a friend of God. 
hy God should lie? 


One whatever. i 
€n the superhuman and divine is absolutely incapable of falsehood? 
es. 

d and deed; he changes 


true both in wor 


king or dreaming, either by phantasms or 


Then ; 
öt ek God perfectly simple and 
does not deceive others, wa 


Y sign or by word. 


n 
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Your thoughts, he said, are the reflection of my own. j 

You agree with me then, I said, that this is the second type or form in which 
men should write and speak about divine things. The gods are not magicians 
who transform themselves, neither do they deceive mankind in word or deed. 

I grant that. i 

Then, although we are admirers of Homer, we shall not admire the lying 
dream which Zeus sends to Agamemnon; neither will we praise the verses of 
Aeschylus in which Thetis says that Apollo at her nuptials 


“Was celebrating in song her fair progeny, whose days were to be long and 
to know no sickness. And when he had spoken of my lot as in all things blessed 
of heaven, he raised a note of triumph and cheered my soul. And I thought 
that the word of Phoebus, being divine and full of prophecy, would not fail. 
And now he himself who uttered the strain, he who was present at the banquet, 
and who said this—he it is who has slain my son.” 


These are the kind of sentiments about the gods which will arouse our anger; 


e refused a chorus; neither shall we allow 
the instruction of the young, meaning, as we 
men can be, should be god-fearing and godlike. 


I entirely agree, he said, in these principles, and would lay them down as 
laws. 


do, that our guardians, as far as 


BOOK III 


Certainly not, he said. 

And can he be fearless of dea 
defeat and slavery, who believ 

Impossible. 


th, or will he choose death in battle rather than 
es the world below to be real and terrible? 


commend the world below, intimati 


untrue, and will do harm to our future warriors. 
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That will be our duty, he said. 
Then, I said, we shall have to obliterate many obnoxious passages, beginning 
with the verses, 


“I would rather be a serf on the land of a poor and portionless man than rule 
over all the dead who have come to nought.” 


And again:— 


“O heavens! verily in the house of Hades there is soul and ghostly form, but 
no mind at all in them!” 


And we must beg Homer and the other poets not to be angry if we strike out 
these and similar passages, not because they are unpoetical, or unattractive to 
the popular ear, but because the greater the poetical charm of them, the less 
are they meet for the ears of boys and men who are meant to be free, and who 
should fear slavery more than death. 

Undoubtedly. 


ed; if we were right in saying that false- 
| only as a medicine to men, then the use 
private individuals have 


Again, truth should be highly valu 
hood is useless to the gods, and usefu -i 
of such medicines should be restricted to physicians; 
no business with them. 


Clearly not, he said. 
Then if anyone at all is to have the privilege of lying, the rulers of the State 


Should be the persons; and they, in their dealings either with enemies or with 
their own citizens wi be allowed to lie for the public good. But nobody else 
Should meddle with anything of the kind; and although the rulers ae this 
Privilege, for a private man to lie to them in return is to be deemed a oe 
heinous fault than for the patient or the pupil of a gymnasium not to spea : e 
‘ruth about his own bodily illnesses to the physician or to ie secs tn 
a sailor not to tell the captain what is happening about rhe np no 

of the crew, and how things are going with himself or his fellow s i 


Most true, h ; 
, he said. 7 . : : 
If, then, the ruler catches in a lie anybody beside himself in the State, 
“Any of the craftsmen, whether he be priest or physician or onnenn 

he will punish him for introducing 4 practice which is equally subversive and 


es è : 
tructive of ship or State. ut the State is ever translated into 


Ost certainly, he said, if our 
Action, y, 


talk abo 
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Enough of the subjects of poetry: let us now speak of the style; and when 


this has been considered, both matter and manner will have been completely 
treated. 


You mean, I suspect, to ask whether tragedy and comedy shall be admitted 
into our State? 


Perhaps, I said; but there ma 
know as yet, but whither the 
And go we will, he said. 


y be more than this in question: | really do not 
argument may blow, thither we go. 


not many; and that one who grasps 
reputation in any? 
Certainly. 
And this is equally true 
as well as he would imitat 
He cannot. 


of imitation; no one man can i 
€ a single one? 


Neither do comic and tragic writers employ the same actors; yet all these 
things are imitations. ‘ 
They are so. 
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imitation should be reality. Did you never observe how imitations, beginning 
in early youth and continuing far into life, at length grow into habits and 
become a second nature, affecting body, voice, and mind? 

Yes, certainly, he said. 

Then, I said, we will not allow those for whom we profess a care and of whom 
we say that they ought to be good men, to imitate a woman, whether young 
or old, quarrelling with her husband, or striving and vaunting against the gods 
in conceit of her happiness, or when she is in affliction, or sorrow, or weeping; 
and certainly not one who is in sickness, love, or labour. 

Very right, he said. 

Neither must they represent slaves, ma 
of slaves? 

They must not. 

And surely not bad men, w 
of what we have just been prescribing, W 
in drink or out of drink, or who in any O 
and their neighbours in word or deed, as the 
they be trained to imitate the action or speec 
to recognize madness and vice in man or woman, but n 
to be practised or imitated. 

Very true, he replied. 

Neither may they imitate smiths or ot 
Swains, or the like? 
ae can they, he said, w 

€ callings of any of these? 


le or female, performing the offices 


hether cowards or any others, who do the reverse 
ho scold or mock or revile one another 
ther manner sin against themselves 
manner of such is. Neither should 
h of madmen; they must be able 
one of these things is 


her artificers, or oarsmen, Or boat- 


hen they are not allowed to apply their minds to 


nd in our State only, we shall find 
lot also, and a husbandman to be 
dier a soldier and not a trader 


P and this is the reason why in our State, a 

5k oemaker to be a shoemaker and not 2 p! 

als usbandman and not a dicast also, and 2 sol 
©, and the same throughout? 

True, he said. 

And therefore when any one of these pantomimic gentlemen, who are so 
Clever that they can imitate anything, comes to us and makes @ proposal to 
exhibit himself and his poetry, We will fall down and worship him as a sacred, 
Marvellous and delightful beint but we must also inform him that in our State 

: low them. And so when 


Such as h : i law will not al 
e are not permitted to exist; the law j 
we have HET APAS A with myrrh, and set @ garland of wool upon his head, 


hes 3 i to employ for our souls’ 
Shall send him away to another city- For we mean ploy 


€alth the „teller, who will imitate the style 
et or story , : 
an oe ani a v those models which we prescribed at first 


o ; 
She virtuous only, and will follov r 
en we began the education of our soldiers. 
€ certainly will, he said, if we have the power. fein 
hen now, my friend, I said, that part of music or literary 


ducation which 
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relates to the story or myth may be considered to be finished; for the matter 
and manner have both been discussed. 
I think so too, he said. 


day, little by little, until they si 
their own soul. Let us rath 


id, I quite agree with you in thinkin 


that they should be trained in music. 8 that it is for such reasons 
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lence improves the soul, but, on the contrary, that the good soul by her own 
excellence improves the body as far as this may be possible. What do you say? 
Yes, I agree. 


Neither are the two arts of music and gymnastic really designed, as is often 

he aa the one for the training of the soul, the other for the training of the 
y. 

What then is the real object of them? 

I believe, I said, that the teachers of both have in view chiefly the improve- 
ment of the soul. 

How can that be? he asked. 

Did you never observe, I said, t 
devotion to gymnastic, or the opposit 

In what way shown? he said. 

The one producing a temper of hard 
and effeminacy, I replied. 

Yes, he said, I am quite aware that th 
a savage, and that the mere musician is me 
800d for him. 

Yet surely, I said, this ferocity only comes 
educated would give courage, but if too much int 
hard and brutal. 

That I quite think. 

Mes the other hand the quality of gent! 
part of human nature. And this also w 


Softness, but if educated rightly will be ge 
True. 


he effect on the mind itself of exclusive 
e effect of an exclusive devotion to music? 


ness and ferocity, the other of softness 


e mere athlete becomes too much of 
Ited and softened beyond what is 


from spirit, which if rightly 
ensified is liable to become 


leness must come from the philosoph- 
hen too much indulged will turn to 
ntle and moderate. 


And as there are two principles of human nature, one the spirited and the 
Other the philosophical, some god, as Į should say, has given mankind two arts 
answering to them tand only indirectly to the soul and body), in order that 
Py two principles (like the strings of an instrument) may be relaxed or drawn 

ighter until they are duly harmonized. 

ee cat i to be the intention. 

est att e who mingles music with 
tr empers them to the soul, may 
nist in a far higher sense than 

an are quite right, Socrates. , 
esc such a presiding genius will b 

es no is to last. x 
uch, N be a SR and education: Where would be the 


he fairest proportions and 
lled the true musician and 
ings. 


gymnastic int 
be rightly ca 
the tuner of the str 


e always required in our State if the 
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use of going into further details about the dances of our citizens, or about their 
hunting and coursing, their gymnastic and equestrian contests? For these all 
follow the general principle, and having found that, we shall have no difficulty 
in discovering them. 

I dare say that there will be no difficulty. 

Very good, I said; then what is the next question? Must we not ask who are 
to be rulers and who subjects? 

Certainly. 

There can be no doubt that the el 

Clearly. 

And that the best of these must rule. 

That is also clear. 


der must rule the younger. 


care of the State? 
True. 


by him at any tim 


. Very true, he replied. 


is to be rejected. That wi 
Yes. 
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whether they are armed against all enchantments, and of a noble bearing 
always, good guardians of themselves and of the music which they have 
learned, and retaining under all circumstances a rhythmical and harmonious 
nature, such as will be most serviceable to themselves and to the State. And 
he who at every age, as boy and youth and in mature life, has come out of the 
trial victorious and pure, shall be appointed a ruler and guardian of the State; 
he shall be honoured in life and death, and shall receive sepulture and other 
memorials of honour, the greatest that we have to give. But him who fails, we 
must reject. I am inclined to think that this is the sort of way in which our rulers 
and guardians should be chosen and appointed. I speak generally, and not with 
any pretension to exactness. 

And, speaking generally, I agree with you, he said. 

And perhaps the word “guardian” in the fullest sense ought to be applied 
ho both preserve us against foreign enemies and 
hat the one may not have the will, 
g men whom we before called 
xiliaries and supporters of the 


to this higher class only w 
maintain peace among our citizens at home, t 
or the others the power, to harm us. The youn 
guardians may be more properly designated au 
Principles of the rulers. 

l agree with you, he said. 

How then may we devise one of those n 
Spoke—just one royal lie which may deceive 
at any rate the rest of the city? 


What sort of lie? he said. 
Nothing new, | replied; only an old Phoenician tale of what has often 


Occurred before now in other places (as the poets say, and have made the world 
believe), though not in our time, and | do not know whether such an event 
Could ever happen again, or could now even be made to seem probable. 
How your words seem to hesitate on your lips! 
ou will not wonder, I replied, at my hesitation when yo 
Speak, he said, and fear not. 
uk then, I will speak, although I r 
ein or in what words to utter the au 
ai Municate gradually, first to the rulers, then | 
People. They are to be told that the educati 


Seemed P 4 dre 
A to receive from us in youth was but a 
aie they were being formed and fed in the womb of the earth, where they 


themselves and their arms and appurtenances were manufactured; when they 
oe completed, the earth, their mother, sent them uP; and so, Ha 

eing their mother and also their nurse, they are bound to advise for her good, 
and to defend her against attacks: and the other citizens they are to regard as 


Pa 
hildren of the earth and their own brothers. 


to ai had good reason, he said, to be ashamed 0} 


me doubt, I replied, but listen to the con 


eedful falsehoods of which we lately 
the rulers, if that be possible, and 


u have heard. 


eally know not how to look you in the 
dacious fiction, which I propose to 
hen to the soldiers, and lastly to 
on and training which they 
am: in reality during all that 


f the lie which you were going 


tinuation of the tale. Citizens, we 
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shall say to them in our tale, you are brothers, yet God has eee 
i ly. Some of you have the power of command, and in the compos fi 
ni a has mingled gold, wherefore also they have the greatest honour; 
a ee he made of silver, to be auxiliaries; others again who are to be 
rae eae and craftsmen he has composed of brass and iron; and the dere 
a BRS be preserved in the children. But as all are of the same origina 
stock, a golden parent will sometimes have a silver 
son, and so forth. And God Proclaims as a first ae 
above all else, that there is nothing which they should so anxiously guard, 


A F in 
of which they are to be such good guardians, as of the mixture of elements ! 
the soul. First, if one of their own offs 


they shall in no wise have pity on it, 
send it down to the husbandmen or 


son, a silver parent a a 
Principle to the rulers, an 


n on the fold from without; there let them 
encamp, and when they have encamped, let them Sacrifice to the proper gods 
and prepare their lodging. 

Just so, he Said. 

And this must be Such as will shield them against the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer. 

I suppose that you 

Yes, I said; but they of soldiers, and not of shopkeepers. 

What is the difference? he said. 


abit or other, would turn upon the 
sheep and worry them, and behave not like dogs but wolves, would be a foul 
and monstrous thing ina shepherd? 
Truly monstrous, he Said. 
And therefore every care must be taken that our auxiliaries being stronger 
than our citizens, may not behave in this fashion and become like savage 
tyrants instead of friends and allies? 


Yes, great care should be taken. 
And if they have really received a good education, will not that furnish the 
best safeguard? 
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But they have received it, he replied. 

I cannot be so confident, my dear Glaucon, I said; but I believe the truth 
is as I said, that a sound education, whatever that may be, will have the greatest 
tendency to civilize and humanize them in their relations to one another, and 
to those who are under their protection. 

Very true, he replied. 

And not only their education, but their habitations, and all that belongs to 
them, should be such as will neither impair their virtue as guardians, nor tempt 
them to prey upon the other citizens. Any man of sense must acknowledge 
that. 

He must. 

Then now let us consider what will be their way of life, if they are to realize 
our idea of them. In the first place, none of them should have any property of 
his own beyond what is absolutely necessary; neither should they have a 
Private house or store closed against anyone who has a mind to enter; their 
Provisions should be only such as are required by trained warriors, who are 
men of temperance and courage; they should agree to receive from the citizens 
a fixed rate of pay, enough to meet the expenses of the year and no more; and 
they will to go mess and live together like soldiers in a camp. Gold and silver 
We will tell them that they have from God; the diviner metal is within them, 
and they have therefore no need of the dross which is current among men, and 
Ought not to pollute the divine by any such earthly admixture; for that com- 
Moner metal has been the sources of many unholy deeds, but their w is 
undefiled. And they alone of all the citizens may not touch or a EA ver 
Or gold, or be under the same roof with them, or wear them, or aa “ie 
them. And this will be their salvation, and they will be the saviours of t : ie 
But should they ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of their own, they w% 

come householders and husbandmen instead of pene gees 

tyrants instead of allies of the other citizens; hating and PERE ER E 
and being plotted against, they will pass their whole life in aa = P 
of internal than of external enemies, and the hour of sod ot E 
sad to the rest of the State, will be BY er Or inne the Feadan n 
Say that thus shall our State be ordered, and that these 3 s C 
aPpointed by us for our guardians concerning their lodg g 

Matters? 


Yes, said Glaucon. 


u answer, Socrates, 
Here Adeimantus interposed 4 question: How aon ha men very happy, 
©» if'a person were to say tha a fact belongs to them, but 


ity in 
hat they are themselves to blame; the c! y 


and t 
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> his is n f much 

upti i he ag 

a te e ciety, and pretension to be what you 
5 When the guardians of the laws and of the 
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government are only seeming and not real guardians, then see how they turn 
the State upside down; and on the other hand they alone have the power of 
giving order and happiness to the State. We mean our guardians to be true 
saviours and not the destroyers of the State, whereas our opponent is thinking 
of peasants at a festival, who are enjoying a life of revelry, not of citizens who 
are doing their duty to the State. But, if so, we mean different things, and he 
is speaking of something which is not a State. And therefore we must consider 
whether in appointing our guardians we look to their greatest happiness in- 
dividually, or whether our aim is not to ensure that happiness appears in the 
State as a whole. What these guardians or auxiliaries must be compelled or 
induced to do (and the same may be said of every other trade), is to become 
as expert as possible in their professional work. And thus the whole State will 
grow up in a noble order, and the several classes will receive the proportion 


of happiness which nature assigns to them. 
I think that you are quite right. 


The regulations which we are prescribing, my good Adeimantus, are not, as 
might be supposed, a number of great principles, but trifles all, if care be taken, 
as the saying is, of the one great thing,—a thing, however, which I would rather 
call, not great, but sufficient for our purpose. 

What may that be? he asked. 


Education, I said, and nurture: if our citizens are well educated, and grow 
’ g 


into sensible men, they will easily see their way through all these, as well as 
Other matters which I omit; such, for example, as marriage, the possession of 
women and the procreation of children, which will all follow the general 
Principle that friends have all things in common, as the proverb says. 


That will be the best way of settling them. 


Also, I sai i d well, moves with accumulating force 
said if once starte: ; 5 mula 
TSE nd education are maintained, they 


like a 
i wheel. For where good nurture @ cati 
plant good constitutions, and these good constitutions taking a na good 
*ducation improve more and more, and this improvement affects the breed tn 
m ; r 
o as in other animals. 
ee ne hema he pri ch our rulers should cling 
n to sum up: This is the prine ; Sanyo 
throughout, taking care that neglect does not creep apie ne eym- 
Nastic be preserved in their original form, and no ma Se ns 
© their utmost to maintain them intact. And when any 
song which the singers have, 
not new songs, but a new kind of 
onceived to be the meaning of the 
as likely to bring danger to 
e believe him;—he says that 


iple to whi 


Mankind most regard the newest 


t f T 
hey will be afraid that he may be praising, 


SOng- ` 
ace and this ought not to be praised, S ae 
®t; for any musical innovation is tO be shunned, 

d I can quit 


the 
Whole State. So Damon tells me, 2" 
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hen modes of music change, the fundamental laws of the State always change 
when 
ith them. X 7 
ac said Adeimantus; and you may add my suffrage to Damon's and you 
owThen I said, our guardians must lay the foundations of their fortress in 
, , 
music? 


recklessness, ending at last 
well as public. 
Is that true? I said. 
That is my belief, he replied. 


Then, as I was saying, our bo 


- It is the reverse of the 
Picture I have just drawn, 
Very true, he said. 
Thus educated, 
predecessors hav 
What do you mean? 


I mean such things as these —when the young are to be silent before their 
elders; how they are to show respect to them by standing and making them 
sit; what honour is due t 


Yes. 
But there is, I think, 


Small wisdom in legislating about such matters,— 
Precise written enactments cannot create these observances, and are not likely 
to make them lasting. 

Impossible, 


Until some one grand ri 
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That is not to be denied. 

And for this reason, I said, I, for my part, should not attempt to extend 
legislation to such details. 

Naturally enough, he replied. 


So now the foundation of your city, son of Ariston, is finished. What comes 
next? Provide yourself with a bright light and search, and get your brother and 
Polemarchus and the rest of our friends to help, and let us see where in it we 
can discover justice and where injustice, and in what they differ from one 
another, and which of them the man who would be happy should have for his 
portion, wh or unseen by gods and men. i 

Taa Ba prei Seales did pete promise to search yourself; saying that 
for you not to help justice in her need would be an impiety: eae 

Your reminder is true, and I will be as good as my word; but you must join. 


We will, he replied. 


Think, now, and say whether you agree with me or not. bed nema 
Sets out to do the business of a cobbler, or a cobbler that eae A ani 
Suppose them to exchange their implements or social se eee 
Person to try to undertake the work of both, or kn ele ; 
you think that any great harm would result to the State? 

Not much. ; 


But when the cobbler or any other man w ESA 
having his heart lifted up by wealth or strength or the number of his 


j A of warriors, or 
or any like advantage, attempts to force his a hie hag not to aspire, 
* Warrior into that of legislators and guardians, or ea position with those 
and when these exchange their implements ae lator, and warrior all in 
above them: or when one man would be trader, legislator, 

; A i ing t 

“ne, then I think you will agree with me ae a ee 
18 meddling of one with another is the ruin 

OSt true. = meddling of one 

ceing then, I said, that there are three distinct gay ene harm to the 

With another or the change of one into another, Is 

il-doing: 

tate, and may be most justly termed evil-doing 


hom nature designed to bea trader, 


Tecise]y, i Id be termed by 
: i ncity wou 
nd the greatest degree of evil-doing to one’s own city 
You Injustice? 
<rtainly hen the three main classes, 
en the > 
This i other hand w í is justice 
then i e: and on the . business, that is j ; 
aders, aoNRteates and anata’, each do their own 
and g 


will make the city just. 
agree with you. 
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We will not, I said, be over-positive as yet; but if, on trial, this ae 
justice be verified in the individual as well as in the State, there will e 
EE room for doubt; if it be not verified, we must have a fresh inquiry. 
ENA complete the old investigation, which we began, as you ee 
eee the impression that, if we could Previously examine justice on the large 

scale, there would be less difficulty in disce 


en men are thirsty, and 


yet unwilling to drink? 
ppens. 


fill of the fair Sight. 


I have heard the Story myself, he said. 
The moral of the tale is that an 


SA : Ger at times goes to war with desire, as though 
they were two distinct things. 
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Yes; that is the meaning, he said. 

And are there not many other cases in which we observe that when a man’s 
me violently prevail over his reason, he reviles himself, and is angry at the 
ie within him, and that in this struggle, which is like the struggle of 
ac in a. State, his spirit is on the side of his reason;—but for the pas- 

or spirited element to take part with the desires when reason decides 
that she should not be opposed, is a sort of thing which I believe that you 
ay observed occurring in yourself, nor, as I should imagine, in anyone 


Certainly not. 


ion different from reason also, or only 
instead of three principles in the soul, 
ncupiscent? or rather, as the State 
liaries, counsellors, so may there 
hich is passion or spirit, and 
| auxiliary of reason? 


. ra tae question arises: Is pass 
there p reason; in which latter case, 
ae Ri l only be two, the rational and the co 
sf near en of three classes, traders, auxi 
Shin in the individual soul a third element w 

not corrupted by bad education 1S the natura 

Ta he said, there must be a third. 
E I replied, if passion, which has alrea 

, turn out also to be different from reason. 

But that is easily proved:—We may observe even in young children that they 
are full of spirit almost as soon as they are born, whereas some of them never 
Seem to attain to the use of reason, and most of them late enough. 
is Excellent, I said, and you may see passion equally in brute animals, which 
Sa further proof of the truth of what you are saying. And we may once more 


a 
Ppeal to the words of Homer - - - » 


dy been shown to be different from 


‘He smote his breast, and thus rebuked his heart”; 


y in this verse Homer has clearly supposed the power which reasons about 
€ better and worse to be different from the unreasoning anger which is 
Tebukeq by it. s 
ery true, he said. 
ae a after much tossing, we have reac 
me principles which exist in the Stat 


that 
they are three in number. 
Xactly, 


d, and are fairly agreed that 


hed lan 
he individual, and 


e exist also in t 


ae cannot but remember that the justice of the State consisted in each of 
ree classes doing the work of its own class? 

© not think we have forgotten, he said. | dividual in whom the several 
€ must now record in our memory hatte t, and will do his own 


= Š . 
7 i work will be Jus 
Work? nents of his nature do their ow? work 
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Yes, he said, we must record that important fact. 

First, it is proper for the rational principle, which is wise, and has the care 
of the whole soul, to rule, and for the spirit to be the subject and ally? 

Certainly. 

And, as we were saying, the blending of music and gymnastic will bring them 
into accord, nerving and sustaining the reason with noble words and lessons, 


and moderating and soothing and civilizing the wildness of passion by har- 
mony and rhythm? 


Quite true, he said. 


, the concupiscent soul, no longer confined to her 
own sphere, should attempt t 


born subjects, and overturn 
Very true, he said. 


der directs, and cour. i i z 
ageousl s com 
mands and counsels? t 8 y executing hi 
True. 


which may be compared to the 


and any that are intermediate between the 


it ignorance. 
You have said the exact truth, Socrates 
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re pan come, then, to answer the final question of the comparative 
on ae ee and injustice: Which is the more profitable, to be just and 
te E nse onourably, whether one’s character is or is not known, or to 

Se ni act unjustly, if one is unpunished, that is to say unreformed? 
ina ee seas Socrates, the question has now become ridiculous. We 
sea , when the bodily constitution is gone, life is no longer endurable, 
aie a a: with all kinds of meats and drinks, and having all wealth and 
eas ; and shall we be told that when the natural health of our vital 
in R 2 undermined and corrupted, life is still worth having to a man, if 
a ae allowed to do whatever he likes, except to take steps to acquire 
Son pa virtue and escape from injustice and vice; assuming them both to 

as we have described? 
Yes, I said, the question is, as you say, ridiculous. . . . 


BOOK v 


that if you are allowed to go on in this way you 
ion which at the commencement of this 
h an order of things possible, and how, if 
ledge that the plan which you propose, 


od to the State... - 
found our way hither in the search 


But still I must say, Socrates, 
a entirely forget the other quest 
a aan you thrust aside:—Is suc 
aie or I am quite ready to acknow 
only feasible, would do all sorts of go 
ao me begin by reminding you that we 
Justice and injustice. 
pi he replied; but what of that? 
eae only going to ask whether, i 
bes re that the just man should in not 
de atisfied with an approximation, and th 
gree of justice than is to be found in other men? 
The approximation will be enough. 


f we have discovered them, we are to 
hing fail of absolute justice; or may we 
e attainment in him of a higher 


use, after having delineated 


Would a painter, in your view, be less expert beca 
ful man, he was unable to 


Wi y 
he consummate art an ideal of a perfectly beauti 
ow that any such man could ever have existed? 


No, indeed. 
Well, and were we not creating an ideal of a perfect State? 
To be sure. 
se we are unable to prove the 


ory becau 


And is our theory a worse the 
in the manner 


i antic of a city being ordered 
Thee not, he replied. 
at is the truth, I said. But if, at 


described? 


your request, | am to try and show how 
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and under what conditions the Possibility is highest, I must ask you, having 
this in view, to repeat your former admissions. 

What admissions? 

I want to know whether a conception is ever fully realized in action? Must 
not action, whatever a man may think, always, in the nature of things, have 
less hold upon the truth than words? What do you say? 

I agree. 


BOOK VI 


Here Adeimantus interposed and said: 
although in words he is not able to meet 
sees as a fact that the votaries of philos 


-- [A]ny one of us might say, that 
you at each step of the argument, he 
ophy, when they carry on the study, 
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not only in youth as a part of education, but as the pursuit of their maturer 
EEDS of them become strange monsters, not to say utter rogues, and that 
na o may be considered the best of them are at least made useless to the 
orld by this occupation which you extol. 
Well, and do you think that those who say so are wrong? 
I cannot tell, he replied; but I should like to know what is your opinion. 
Hear my answer; I am of opinion that they are quite right. 
Bios how can we be justified in saying that cities will not cease from evil 
il philosophers rule in them, when we acknowledge that philosophers are 
useless to the State? 
You ask a question, I said, to which a reply can only be give 
Yes, Socrates; and that is a way of speaking to which you 
accustomed, I suppose. 
: k perceive, I said, that you are vastly amuse 
opeless discussion; but now hear the parabl 


a ARNES 
Me at the meagreness of my imagination: fo 
en are treated in their own States is so grievous that no single thing on earth 


tai creat to it; and therefore, if I am to plead their cause, I must have 
iS to fiction, and put together a figure made up of many things, like the 
afe ous unions of goats and stags which are found in pictures. Imagine then 
ie et or a ship in which the owner is sailing, and he is taller and stronger than 
Shae the crew, but he is a little deaf and has a similar infirmity in sight, and 
Ms nowledge of navigation is not much better. The sailors are quarrelling with 
= another about the steering—everyone is of opinion that he has a right to 
Pra though he has never learned the art of navigation and cannot tell who 
ai aa him or when he learned, and will further assert that it cannot be taught 

» and they are ready to cut in pieces anyone who says the contrary. They 
Ae pe about the owner, begging and praying him to commit the helm to them; 

if at any time they do not prevail, but others are preferred to them, they 


kill th 5 med 
e ot aving first chained up the 
excel] hers or throw them overboa Se ace icy ome 


feasting and drinking, 
be expected of them. 
ir plot for getting the 
they compliment 
and abuse the other sort of man, 
e true pilot must pay attention 
ds, and whatever else belongs 
e command of a ship,—this 
do they think it possible 
y aman will remain pilot 


n in a parable. 
are not at all 


d at having plunged me into such 
e, and then you will be still more 
r the manner in which the best 


rd, and h 


ds them in the 
ce or persuasion, 


eaman, 


; ame of sailor, pilot, able S$ 
but that th 


Pe that he is unfit for any services h 
to his year and seasons and sky and stars and win : 
ig oe if he intends to be really qualified torit 
to le ver seriously entered into their thoughts; SA 

Sr some art, or obtain some experiences where fale oa SE 
art of er the consent of other people has been granted O chat the true pilot 
Will į Piloting. If all this should occur how do you SUPPON ted ship? Will 

be regarded by the voyagers who sail in such an ill-regu’a p= 


Say 
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he not be called by them a prater, a Star-gazer, a good-for-nothing? 
Of course, said Adeimantus. 
Then you will hardly need, I said, to hear the interpretation of the figure, 


which describes the true philosopher in his relation to the State: for you 
understand already. 


Certainly. 


should not humbly beg t 
order of nature; neither are” 


nothings and star-gazers. 


in which opinion I agreed. 
Yes. 


And so with pain and toi 
| oil we have reached ; 
remains to be discussed;—how sie end of one subject, but more 


Certainly. 


And do not Suppose that there wil] be many of them; for the gifts which were 
; which we 
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deemed b i 
y us to be essential rarely grow ; i 
ial Bat ei y grow together; they are mostly found in 
a do you mean? he said. 

ou i ick i i 
ee aware, I replied, that quick intelligence, memory, sagacity, clever- 
ke ae qualities, do not often grow together, and that persons who 
E e em and are at the same time high-spirited and magnanimous are not 
E E by nature as to live in an orderly and peaceful and settled 

r; they are driven any w. iri z id princi 
eee y way by their impulses, and all solid principle goes 
ey true, he said. 

å 3 
sche the other hand, those stable and steadfast and, it seems, more trust- 
at natures, which in a battle are impregnable to fear and immovable, are 
Me re when there is anything to be learned; they are always in 

Pid state, and are apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual toil. 

Quite true. 
ne A ee 

Mea yet we declare that a right good share of both qualities is necessary in 
t to whom the higher education is to be imparted, and who are to share 


in any office or command. 

Certainly, he said. 
Ti will they be a class which is rarely found? 

S, indeed. 
iene aspirant must not only be tested 
Which $ which we mentioned before, but t 
eas did not mention—he must be exercise 
or will Pao to see whether the soul will be able to en 
aint under them, as men do in other studies an 
es, he said, you are quite right in testing him. But w 


the highest of all knowledge? 
cithe; ae certain that you have heard the answer many times, and now you 
t © not understand me or, as I rather think, you are disposed to make 
i be holding me back; for you have often been told that the Idea of good 
highest knowledge, and that all other things, justice among them, become 
heir use of this. You can hardly be ignorant 
e d moreover that our knowledge of the 
^ Of the good is inadequate. Yet you understand that without this knowl- 
i ill profit us at all. Do you 
alue if it be not good? 
hought of the honour- 


in those labours and dangers and 
here is another kind of probation 
d also in many kinds of 
dure the highest of all, 
d exercises. 

hat do you mean by 


hat the possession of all other t 


Ta s 
ort of wisdom which includes all else, but has no t 


the good, but 
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z m 
re aware too that the latter cannot explain what knowledge they mea 
a 
Pua obliged after all to say knowledge of the good? 
True, and very ridiculous it is. A i 
Yes 1 said, that they should begin by reproachin 
the godd and then presume our knowledge of it— 
be knowledge of the good, just as if we understoo 
term “good”—this is of course ridiculous. 
Most true, he said. 
What of those who make pleasure thei 
plexity? for they are compelled to admit t 
as good. 
Certainly. ; 
And therefore to acknowledge that the same things are both bad and good? 
True. 


Evidently, then, there are many great differences of opinion about the good. 
Undoubtedly. 


g us with our ignorance of 
for the good they define to 
d them when they use the 


r good? are they not in equal ae 
hat there are bad pleasures as we 


appearance is despised 


by every one. 
Very true, he said. 


Of course, he replied; but | wish that you would tell me whether you 
conceive this supreme Principle of the good to be knowledge or pleasure, OF 
different from either? 


The old Story, that there 
again there is a true beauty, 
many has been applied, are 


are many beautiful things and many good. And 
atr 
no 


ue good; and all other things to which the ate 
W brought under a Single idea, and, assuming 
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this unit 
y, we speak of it i : ; 
Very true. in every case as that which really is. 
The ma 
ny, as we s 7 
not seen, say, are seen but not known, and the Ideas are known but 
Exactly. 


Nowt : 

ak ae i 

of thera =a line which has been cut into two unequal parts, and divide each 

answer ee in the same proportion, and suppose the two main divisions to 

the subdivi to the visible and the other to the intelligible, and then compare 

will find He in respect of their clearness and want of clearness, and you 

And by aes the first section in the sphere of the visible consists of images. 

reflections ages I mean, in the first place, shadows, and in the second place, 

You under in water and in solid, smooth and polished bodies and the like: Do 

nderstand? 
oe | understand. 
* 1 
include ge now, the other section, of wh 
e animals which we see, and every thing that grow 
Very good. : y thing g 

ould s : 

degrees ae not admit that both the sections of t 

8 to the truth, and that the copy is to the original as 
‘ost Sphere of knowledge? 

undoubtedly. 


ich this is only the resemblance, to 
s or is made. 


his division have different 
the sphere of opinion 


phere of the intellectual 


ge Ne : ` : 
is to b Proceed to consider the manner In which the s 
3 e divided. 
what manner? 
ower of which the soul, using as 


images those ne are two subdivisions, in the | 
reed top e things which themselves were T°" 
but towa ase its enquiry upon hypotheses, proceedin 
Ybothesce” a conclusion; in the higher of the two, t 
use of imag and goes up to a principle which is above hypo 
Ideas th ages as in the former case, g only in an 

emselves, 


o not š F 
quite understand your meaning, 


en Į wi 
Prelimin will try again; you will understand me 
x i hat students of 


e kind ; 

Inds pli Sciences assume the odd an 
hYDothes ngles and the like in their several branches 0 
th es, which they and everybody are supposed t 


ey do , 
but they eh deign to give any account of them either to t 
Manne, -E'N with them, and go on until they arrive at lash ae 

es he the solution which they set © 
> Te said, I know. 


flected in the former division, is 
g not towards a principle 
he soul proceeds from 
otheses, making no 


but proceedin d through the 


I have made some 
geometry, arithmetic, and 
and the figures and three 
f science; these are their 
o know, and therefore 
hemselves or others; 
dina consistent 


ut to find? 
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shadows. ar and distinct by comparison with the 
I understand, he said, that 
the sister arts. you are speaking of the Province of geometry and 
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BOOK VII 


And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our nature is enlightened or 
unenlightened:—Behold! human beings housed in an underground cave, which 
has a long entrance open towards the light and as wide as the interior of the 
Cave; here they have been from their childhood, and have their legs and necks 
chained, so that they cannot move and can only see before them, being pre- 
vented by the chains from turning round their heads. Above and behind them 
a fire is blazing at a distance, and between the fire and the prisoners there is 
a raised way; and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the way, like 
the screen which marionette players have in front of them, over which they 
show the puppets. 

I see, 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall carrying all sorts of 
Vessels, and statues and figures of animals made of wood and stone and various 
Materials, which appear over the wall? While carrying their burdens, some of 
them, as you would expect, are talking, others silent. 

You have shown me a strange image, and they are strange pr 

Like Ourselves, I replied; for in the first place do you think the i 
anything of themselves, and of one another, except the shadows which the fire 


rows on the opposite wall of the cave? 
ee could they do so, he asked, if throug 
Wed to m . 9 
And of de ace olen being carried in like manner they would only 
See the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 
And if they were able to converse with one another, would they not suppose 
that the things they saw were the real things? 

Aa ich e from the other 

. And suppose further that the prison had an echo which cam E a 
de, would they not be sure to fancy when one of the passers y SP 

© voice which they heard came from the passing shadow? 


isoners. 
y have seen 


hout their lives they were never 
all 


No : À 
question, he replied. 3 

we them, I sie, rhe rit would be literally nothing but the shadows of the 
Mages, : 

That is , 

aa ld be released from 
nd now ] i d see in what manner they wou 

a bonds = ry 5 heir error, whether the process would naturally be 
as fol] Eo eure ona h is liberated and compelled suddenly to 


Ows. At fi ny of them is eie aii 
up and turn his meek round and walk and oe eo soe te 
T sharp pains; the glare will distress him, and he wt 


Stand 
Suffe 
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realities of which in his former state he had seen the shadows; and a 
conceive someone saying to him that what he saw before was an illusion, z 
that now, when he is approaching nearer to being and his eye is rime towards 
more real existence, he has a clearer vision, —what will be his reply? And you 
may further imagine that his instructor Is pointing to the objects as eae! pass 
and requiring him to name them,—will he not be perplexed? Will he not ancy 
that the shadows which he formerly saw are truer than the objects which are 
now shown to him? 
Far truer. 


And if he is compelled to look straight at the light, will he not have a pain 
in his eyes which will make him turn away to take refuge in the objects of vision 


which he can see, and which he will conceive to be in reality clearer than the 
things which are now being shown to him? 
True, he said. 


And suppose once more, that he is reluctantly dragged up that steep and 
rugged ascent, and held fast until he is forced into the presence of the sun 
himself, is he not likely to be pained and irritated? When he approaches the 


light his eyes will be dazzled, and he will not be able to see anything at all of 
what are now called realities. 


Not all in a moment, he said. 
He will require to 


grow accustomed to the sight of the upper world. And first 
he will see the shad 


ows best, next the reflections of men and other objects in 
the objects themselves; and, when he turned to the heav- 


heaven itself, he would find it easier to gaze upon the light 
of the moon and the stars at night than to see the sun or the light of the sun 
by day? 


and his fellow-prisoners, do you no 
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that he y 
vO 
Hans es be oen for such honours and glories, or envy those who 
ur and soverei 
Homer, ignty among those men? Would he not say with 


“Bett i 
er to be a serf, labouring for a landless master,” 


and to end ‘ 
ure a oe n 
annei nything, rather than think as they do and live after their 
Yes, h i 
F » he said, I think th i 
Peete Sala, that he would consent to suffer anythin 
at this miserable manner. anaiai as 
a In . . 
sunlight Pod mete I said, such a one coming down suddenly out of the 
5 , and being replaced in his old seat; would he not be certain to have 


his eyes full of darkness? 


ie Sure, he said. 
nd if 
there were a contest, and he had to compete in measuring the 


Sha x 
ee the prisoners who had never moved out of the cave, while his 
which wena a and before his eyes had become steady (and the time 
Considerable) e needed to acquire this new habit of sight might be very 
that he hady , would he not make himself ridiculous? Men would say of him 
etter not ee the place above with his eyes ruined; and that it was 
lead him up a think of ascending; and if anyone tried to loose another and 
im to dee e light, let them only catch the offender, and they would put 
Tp westion, he said. 
Previous ann. allegory, I said, you may now 
'S the hace the prison-house is the world of 
Journey u r of the sun, and you will not misapprehen 
ing to hs to be the ascent of the soul into the intelle 
urmise, which, at your desire, I have expressed—whether rightly 
inion is that in the 


Or wr 
on 
gly God knows. But, whether true or false, my Op! 


World of k 
ane of knowledge the Idea of good appears last of all, and is seen only with 
in e the universal author of all 


thi ate although, when seen, it is inferred to b 

Worlg, -e Utiful and right, parent of light and of the lord of light in the visible 

intellectu the immediate and supreme source of reason and truth in the 

“ther in if and that this is the power upon which he who would act rationally 
Public or private life must have his eye fixed. 


Ta 
Bre t 
€, he said, as far as I am able to understand you. 
and not wonder that those who 


o 

attain C OVeT, I said, you must agree once more, 

Souls ar, this vision are unwilling to take any part in human affairs; for their 

desire bie hastening into the upper world where they desire to dwell; which 

es, s eirs is very natural, if our allegory may be trusted. 

And; 7 natural. 

tiong vie there anything surprising in one who passes from divine contempla- 

“Yes e S evil state of man, appearing grotesque and ridiculous; if, while his 
blinking and before he has become accustomed to the surrounding 


append, dear Glaucon, to the 
sight, the light of the fire 
d me if you interpret the 

ctual world accord- 
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darkness, he is compelled to fight in courts of law, or in other places, tet 
the images or the shadows of images of justice, and must strive against > a 
rival about opinions of these things which are entertained by men who ha 
never yet seen the true justice? ae 
ing but surprising, he replied. 
eae Se pie iti sense will remember that the bewilderments o 
the eyes are of two kinds and arise from two causes, either from coming ns 
of the light or from going into the light, and, judging that the soul may 
affected in the same way, will not give way to foolish laughter when he e 
anyone whose vision is perplexed and weak; he will first ask whether that sou 
of man has come out of the brighter life and is unable to see because unaccus- 
tomed to the dark, or having turned from darkness to the day is dazzled by 
excess of light. And he will count the one happy in his condition and state of 
being, and he will pity the other; or, if he have a mind to laugh at the soul which 
comes from below into the light, this laughter will not be quite so laughable 


as that which greets the soul which returns from above out of the light into 
the cave. 


That, he said, is a very just distinction. 


But then, if I am right, certain professors of education must be wrong when 


they say that they can put a knowledge into the soul which was not there 
before, like sight into blind eyes. 


They undoubtedly say this, he replied. 


Whereas our argument shows that the 


power and capacity of learning exists 
in the soul already; 


and that just as if it were not possible to turn the eye from 
darkness to light without the whole body, so too the instrument of knowledge 


can only by the movement of the whole soul be turned from the world of 
becoming to that of being, and learn by degrees to endure the sight of being, 
and of the brightest and best of being, or in other words, of the good. 

Very true. 

And must there not be some art which will show how the conversion can 
be effected in the easiest and quickest manner; an art which will not implant 
the faculty of sight, for that exists already, but will set it straight when it has 
been turned in the wrong direction, and is looking away from the truth? 

Yes, he said, such an art may be presumed. 

And whereas the other so-called virtues of the soul seem to be akin to bodily 
qualities, for even when they are not originally innate they can be implanted 
later by habit and exercise, the virtue of wisdom more than anything else 
contains a divine element which never loses its power, and by this conversion 
is rendered useful and profitable; or, by conversion of another sort, hurtful and 
useless. Did you never observe the narrow intelligence flashing from the keen 
eye of a clever rogue—how eager he is, how clearly his paltry soul sees the way 
to his end; he is the reverse of blind, but his keen eye-sight is forced into th¢ 


service of evil, and he is mischievous in Proportion to his cleverness? 
Very true, he said. 
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But what if s 
hood, ohe A had been gradually stripped, beginning in child- 
Which, fastened u 2 ts which sink them in the sea of Becoming, and 
Other such pleasu pon t e soul through gluttonous indulgence in eating and 
been released fr BESS forcibly turn its vision downwards—if, I say, they had 
the very same f om these impediments and turned in the opposite direction, 
what their mame in them would have seen the truth as keenly as they see 

Very likel are turned to now. 

Yes, I said; 
inference wipe there is another thing which is likely, or rather a necessary 
formed of the t what has preceded, that neither the uneducated and unin- 
Without end ae nor yet those who are suffered to prolong their education 
NO single ait $ be able ministers of State; not the former, because they have 
Public; e e duty which is the rule of all their actions, private as well as 
Pulsion, fanc e latter, because they will not act at all except upon com- 
blest, cying that they are already dwelling apart in the islands of the 

E tue, he replied. 

compel the hae the business of us wh 

be the goose minds to attain that knowledge which w 
Scent Pati of all, namely, the vision of the good; t 
“Noug we ve have described; but when they have ascended and seen 

Bh Must not allow them to do as they do now. 

hey are you mean? 
among the permitted to remain in the upper world, refusing to descend again 
Whether th Prisoners in the cave, and partake of their labours and honours, 
ii ut iş ai worth having or not. ) : 

ght ha is unjust? he said; ought we to give them a worse life, when they 

ou ‘ve a better? 

ns So forgotten, my friend, I said, the intention of our law, yea 
tog Sr to Hao pion one class in the State aol oi cine 
tet nie happiness over the whole State, an m ma a E 
ciis which etc and necessity, making each share apa TR 
in BEDS, not th can confer upon the State; and the law aims at p 
indi at they may be left to please themselves, but that they may serve 


i 
oe ova P State together. 
map STe, a I had forgotten. : hers but rather 
Sth © a just d aucon, that we shall do no wrong to our pngen eoi 
obi. >We sh emand, when we oblige them to have a care an ha i 
Up Bed o Po explain to them that in other States, men of their c e are n 
ang ontang, are in the toils of politics: and this is reasonable, for t panne 
nur things ously, against the will of the governments in their <a : oe 
tig ‘ ee grow up of themselves; and are indebted to no ae a 
er tent fairly be expected to pay dues for a culture which t S M 

ved. But we have brought you into the world to be rulers of the hive, 


o are the founders of the State will be to 
e have already shown 
hey must make the 
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f yourselves and of the other citizens, and have educated you far better 
kings eee fectly than they have been educated, and you are better able to 
and oan ag ies duty. Wherefore each of you, when his turn comes, must 
pee ER his companions, and acquire with them the habit of seeing 
5e gowa 3 ye As you acquire that habit, you will see ten thousand times 
eee T ; ‘the inhabitants of the cave, and you will know what the several 
Leones Sau what they represent, because you have seen the beautiful and 
Leora: in their truth. And thus our State, which is also yours, will be 
ye fit ae not a dream only, and will be administered in a spirit unlike that 
at athe! States, in which men fight with one another about shadows only ae 
are distracted in the struggle for power, which in their eyes is a great Ae 
Whereas the truth is that the State in which those who are to govern have lea: 


ambition to do so is always the best and most quietly governed, and the State 
in which they are most eager, the worst. 


Quite true, he replied. 


And will our pupils, when they hear this, refuse to take their turn at the toils 


of State, when they are allowed to spend the greater part of their time with 
one another in the heavenly light? 


Impossible, he answered 
we impose upon them are 
them will take office as a s 
rulers of State. 


; for they are just men, and the commands ie 
Just. But there can be no doubt that every one i 
tern necessity, contrary to the spirit of our presen 


fu 
have a well-ordered State 
who are truly rich, not i 
blessings of life. Wherea 


rulers themselves and of the 
Most true, he replied. ‘ t 
And the only life which looks down upon the life of political ambition is th@ 


of true philosophy. Do you know of any other? 
Indeed, I do not, he said. 


And those who govern should not “ 
if they do there will 

No question. 

Whom, the 
who excel in 


make love to their employment”? Fo! 
be rival lovers, and they will fight. 


. + e 
n, will you compel to become guardians of the State? Surely thos 
Judgement of the means by which a State is administered, oe 
who at the same time have other honours and another and a better life tha 
that of Politics? 


None but these, he replied. 


And now shall we consider in what way such guardians will be produced 
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and how they are to be brought from darkness to light, —as some are said to 
have ascended from the world below to the gods? 

By all means, he replied. 

The process, I said, is not the turning over of an oyster-shell, but the turning 
round of a soul passing from a day which is little better than night to the true 
day; an ascent towards reality, which we shall affirm to be true philosophy? 

Quite so. 

And should we not inquire what sort of knowledge has the power of effecting 
Such a change? 

Certainly, 

<: - What branch of knowledge is there, my dear Glaucon, which is of the 
desired Nature; since all the useful arts were reckoned mean by us? 

Undoubtedly; and yet what study remains, distinct both from music and 
8ymnastic and from the arts? 
ell, I said, if nothing remains outside them, let us select something which 
common factor in all. 


hat may that be? tot : 
©mething, for instance, which all arts and sciences and intelligences use in 


common, and which everyone has to learn among the first elements of educa- 


tion, 


What is that? 
a he little matter of distinguishing one, two, and three—in a word, number 
nd calculation:—do not all arts and sciences necessarily partake of them? 
es, 
T 
hen the art of war partakes of them? 
© be sure. 


isa 


ledge of arithmetic? 
derstanding of military 


be a man at all. 
hich I have of 


= we deny that a warrior should have a know. 
or “Tainly he should, if he is to have the smallest un 
Mations, or indeed, I should rather say, if he is to be 
thi Should like to know whether you have the same notion w 
Ss Study? 


hat is 

your notion? F ci nd which 
appears to me to be a study of the kind which Lionas ei 
naturally to reflection, but never to have been rightly used; 
tendency to draw the soul towards being. 


It 
Stro 
Mquir 


Own 
that mind what branches of knowledge 
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invi i i further inquiry because the sense 1S 
senses queda oH ie case speed objects sense is so 
an 95 ETE Ee inquiry by the mind is imperatively demanded. _ 
bas deat Be referring, he said, to the appearance of objects at a distance, 
pai aie in light and shade. i 
No, I said, you have not quite caught my meaning. 
ings do you mean? 

i ape e RATNE objects, I mean those which do eek 
straight from one sensation to the Opposite; inviting objects are capa soa 
do; in this latter case the sense coming upon the object, whether at a is x 
or near, does not give one particular impression more strongly than its oppo- 
site. An illustration will make my meaning clearer:—here are three fingers 
a little finger, a second finger, and a middle finger. 

Very good. 


You may suppose that they are seen quite close: And here comes the point. 

What is it? 

Each of them equally appears a finger, and in this respect it makes no 
difference whether it is seen in the middle or at the extremity, whether white 
or black, or thick or thin, or anything of that kind. In these cases a man is not 
compelled to ask of thought the question what is a finger? for the sight never 


intimates to the mind that a finger is the opposite of a finger. 
True. 


And therefore, I said, there is nothin 
intelligence. 


There is not, he said. 


. sae + . ite 
g here which is likely to invite or excit 


But is this equally true of the greatness and smallness of the fingers? Ca” 
sight adequately perceive them? and is no difference made by the circumstance 
that one of the fingers is in the middle and another at the extremity? And m 
like manner does the touch adequately perceive the qualities of thickness 0, 
thinness, of softness or hardness? And so of the other senses; do they N 
perfect intimations of such matters? Is not their mode of operation on this Y 
—the sense which is concerned with the quality of hardness is necessarily 


t 

concerned also with the quality of softness, and only intimates to the soul tha 

the same thing is felt to be both hard and soft? 
It is, he said. 


And must not the s 
of a hard which is al 


i ae a and 
Yes, he said, these intimations which the soul receives are very curious 2 
require to be explained. id 

. . one : 
Yes, I said, and in these Perplexities the soul naturally summons to het “ 
calculation and intelli 


. ct 
gence, that she may see whether the several objè 
announced to her are one or two. 
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True. 
And if th 
ey turn 10. i ; 
Certainly, out to be two, is not each of them one and different? 
And if i 
each s 

Of division f is one, and both are two, she will conceive the two as in a state 
ohe? , for if they were undivided they could only be conceived of as 

True. 

The e 

E ; F 

ira certainly did see both small and great, but only in a confused 

ae » they were not distinguished. 

Wher 

eas inki R : i 
was E contrary the thinking mind, intending to light up the chaos, 
not in ed to reconsider the small and great viewing them as separate and 
that confusion. 
i ery true. 
Sit not i 
in some such way that there arises in our minds the inquiry “What 


IS great?» 
t?” and “What is small?” 


aoe So. 
nd x 
ton ee we made the distinction of the visible and the intelligible. 
Thic 7 Proper one. 
ssions which invited 


is 
e cheer es I meant just now when I spoke of impre 
PPosite im, or the reverse—those which strike our sense 
hem, do mpressions, invite thought; those which are no 
underste: awaken it. 
nd oe now, he said, and agree with you. 
which class do unity and number belong? 


© Not know F 
, he replied. 
has preceded will supply the answer; 


simultaneously with 
t simultaneous with 


© same ti 
than € time, so that there seems to 
becomes necessary, and in such 

se her power of thought and to 
which the study of the one 


the contemplation of true 


a ca 

è the t 

aSk: « NR in perplexity, is obliged to rouse 

a Pow t is absolute unity?” This is the way in 

being er of drawing and converting the mind to 

visual perception of unity; for 
finite in multitude? 


Nd sy i 
rely, he said, this occurs notably 1n the 
ually true of all number? 


See th e 
SSI fa Same thing at once as one and as in 
erta; aid; and this being true of one must be eq 
ainly g 
nd all es Í 
i i umber? 
Yes, arithmetic and calculation have tO do with n 


We 


t 
Yes they appear to lead the mind towards truth? 


vina 
very remarkable manner. 
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Then this is a discipline of the kind for which we are seeking ae 
learn the art of number or he will not know how to array 
see oo sopher also, because he has to rise out of the sea of change and 
= He pied being, or be for ever unable to calculate and reason. 

a an EA is, in fact, both warrior and philosopher? 

E is a kind of knowledge which legislation may fitly ea °F 
we must endeavour to persuade those who are to be the principal Men t 
State to go and learn arithmetic, and take up the study in no amateuris Si 
but pursue it until they can view the nature of numbers with the unaided pm 
nor again, like merchants or retail-traders, with a view to buying or selling, seh 
for the sake of their military use, and of the soul herself, because this will 
the easiest way for her to pass from becoming to truth and being. 

That is excellent, he said. 

Yes, I said, and now having spoken of it, | must add how charming the 
science is! and in how many ways it conduces to our desired end, if pursued 
in th spirit of a philosopher, and not of a shopkeeper! 

How do you mean? r 

I mean that arithmetic has, in a marked degree, that elevating effect otwhich 
we were speaking, compelling the soul to reason about abstract numbcr, an 
rebelling against the introduction of numbers which have visible or tangible 
bodies into the argument. You know how steadily the masters of the art rePe 
and ridicule anyone who attempts to divide the perfect unit when he is a 
culating, and if you divide, they multiply, taking care that the unit sha 
continue one and not appear to break up into fractions. 

That is very true. 5 

Now, suppose a person were to say to them: O my friends, what are meo 
wonderful numbers about which you are reasoning, in which, as you say. ther 
is a unity such as you demand, and each unit is equal, invariable, indivisible 
—what would they answer? h 

They would answer, as I should conceive, that they were speaking of je 
numbers which can only be grasped by thought, and not handled in any othe 
Way. 


Then you see that this stud 
since it evidently compels th 
ment of pure truth? 

Yes; that is a marked characteristic of it. 

And have you further obsery 
calculation are generally 
if they have been traine elthough they may derive 
other advantage from it, always become much quicker ihan they would other 
wise have been? 

Very true, he said. 


SCs 
y may be truly called necessary for our pant 
e soul to use the pure intelligence in the atta 


ent fof 
ed, that those who have a natural per ; 
quick at every other kird of study: and even the 
d and exercised in this, 
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And ind : 
e ; . , 
exercise pee Nees will not easily find a study of which the learning and 
i more pains, and not many whi i 
You will not. y which require as much. 
And, fo , 
best A E arithmetic is a kind of knowledge in which the 
shou é i i š 
lice. trained, and which must not be given up. 
Let thi 
s ; ; 
We cute then be adopted as one of our subjects of education. And next, shall 
You e whether the kindred science also concerns us? 
E mean geometry? 
Xactly so. 
Clear] ; 
Saag, = he said, we are concerned with that part of geometry which relates 
the lines ee pitching a camp, or taking up a position, or closing or extending 
or on a ma an army, or any other military manoeuvre, whether in actual battle 
geo : arch, it will make all the difference whether a general is or is not a 
Metrician, 


Yes I x 
will be said, but for that purpose a very little of eith 


part 


vision 
Botting Idea of good; and thither, as I was saying, 
© the soul to turn her gaze towards that place wher 


er geometry or calculation 
eater and more advanced 
e to make more easy the 
all things tend which 
e is the full perfection 


i =A i . . s . 
It do; f geometry compels us to view being, it concerns Us; if becoming only, 


“4 thal concern us? 

et an at is what we assert. : 
that suc ybody who has the least acquaintance with geometry will not deny 
a conception of the science is in flat contradiction to the ordinary 


angua 
H 8€ of geometricians 
The, So? : 
n ie ; 
1f the Y Speak, as you doubtless know, in terms redolent of the workshop. As 
ther aim in view in all their 


Neate engaged in action, and had no 0 
e ik ey talk of squaring, applying, exten 
ertai; € real object of the whole science 1 
en nly, he said. 
at ire not a further admission be made? 
Mission? 


ding and the like, whereas, I 


"easonj 
knowledge. 


Presy 


owledge of eternal being, 


at the k 
a © knowledge at whi ms is kn 
vhich geometry a! ¢ € ) 
That ke Bohit ek ata artwtule time comes into being and perishes. 
Then © replied, may be readily allowed, and is true. 
y 7 in ene friend geometry will draw the soul towards mai i an 
"i owe. Philosophy, and raise uP that which is now unhappily a 


Othin pecs 
T 8 will be more lik have such an effect. y : 
Nothi e likely oY ai t the inhabitants of 
thing should be more sternly laid down than tha 
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your fair city should by no means remain unversed in geometry. Moreover the 
science has indirect effects, which are not small. 

Of what kind? he said. 

There are the military advantages of which you spoke, I said; and further, 
we know that for the better apprehension of any branch of knowledge, it makes 
all the difference whether a man has a grasp of geometry or not. 

Yes indeed, he said, all the difference in the world. 

Then shall we propose this as a second branch of knowledge which our youth 
will study? 

Let us do so, he replied... . 

And suppose we make astronomy the third—what do you say? 

I am strongly inclined to it, he said; the observation of the seasons and of 
months and years is as essential to the general as it is to the farmer or sailor. 

I am amused, I said, at your fear of the world, lest you should appear as an 
ordainer of useless studies; and | quite admit that it is by no means easy tO 
believe that in every man there is an eye of the soul which, when by other 
pursuits lost and dimmed, is purified and reillumined by these studies; and 1S 
more precious far than ten thousand bodily eyes, for by it alone is truth see”. 

Now there are two classes of Persons: some who will agree with you and will 
take your words as a revelation; another class who have never perceived this 
truth will probably find them unmeaning, for they see no noticeable profit 
a AT from them. And therefore you had better decide x 

y ; e two you are proposing to argue. You will very likelY 
Say with neither, and that your chief aim in carrying on the argument is your 


own improvement, while at the same time you would not grudge to others any 

benefit which they may receive. 

3 noe prefer, he said, to speak and inquire and answer mainly on my gyi 
ehalf. 


Then take a step backward, for w 
sciences. 
What was the mistake? he said. 


i After plane geometry, I said, we proceeded at once to solids in revolution 
instead of taking solids in 


third, which i themselves; whereas after the second dimension o 
Whig : 7 ; 
eee 'S concerned with cubes and dimensions of depth, ought to ha 


That is true, Socr i j 
i ates; but so little seems i d asy 
about these subjects. Saane 


Why, 


e 
e have gone wrong in the order of th 
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obedience 
„and ; . 
would be okie would be continuous and earnest search, and discoveries 
aimed of ae han even now, disregarded as they are by the world, and 
No conception vio Proportions, because those engaged in the research have 
hic urh ae as use, still these studies force their way by their natural 
: 3 10 Ren pay 
light. ould not be surprising if they should some day emerge into 
Yes, h : 
» he sa i 
understand nie ace is a remarkable charm in them. But I do not clearly 
the ange in the order. By geometry, I suppose t 
eae Of plane ‘surfaces? y Ppp! hat you meant 
hee I said. 
nd you plac 
Yes ane parca astronomy next, and then you made a step backward? 
ludicrous H y haste to cover the whole field has made me less speedy; the 
have fellowes of Pad in solid geometry, which, in natural order, should 
. , ma i 
motion of solids. e me pass over this branch and go on to astronomy, or 
hes he said. 
en as i e , g 
E e that the science now omitted would come into existence if 
bericht y the State, let us take astronomy as our fourth study. 
Manner si order, he replied. And now, Socrates, as you rebuked the vulgar 
own spirit haan I praised astronomy before, my praise shall be given in your 
© look u - For everyone, as I think, must see that astronomy compels the soul 
ER and leads us from this world to another. 
ne but myself, I said; for I am not sure that it is so. 


n 
een then would you say? 
in such rather say that those who elevate astronomy into philosophy treat 

= a way as to make us look downwards and not upwards. 

ou, | © you mean? he asked. i 
edge ae have in your mind a truly sublime conception of our knowl- 
e things above. And I dare say that if a person were to throw his head 
hat his mind was the 


ck and 
Percipi Study the fretted ceiling, you W 


it 


ein 

at Snn the unseen can make t 

Particular e heavens or blinks on the groun 
atter of of sense, I would deny that he can 

Sven t RS and I say that his soul is loo 

On the Se, in the quest for knowledge he floats face uP’ 


ackn 
asce, WOWledge, he said, the justice 


Tlain 
sh rain astronomy can be learne 
. System < dge of which we are 
w to that knowledg : 
a vin tell you, I said: The starry heaven which we behold is wrought upon 
se ‘ the fairest and most perfect of visible 


thi grou 
n nd, and hough è i i 
therefore alt f E far to the true motions with which 


apes 
learn, for n 
king downwards, not upwards, 


ards on the sea, or 


ke. Still, I should like to 
ner more conducive than 


speaking? 


of your rebu 
d in any man 
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th l swiftness and the real slowness move in their relation to each Sow 

: ce ith them that which is contained in them, in the true number a - 
Aen re of every kind. Now, these are to be apprehended by reason an 
okies but not by sight. Do you doubt that? 

aie Sth wy ee should be used as a pattern and with a view se so 
higher knowledge; they may be compared to diagrams which one mig fe 

llently wrought by the hand of Daedalus, or some other great artis à a 

EA who saw them would doubtless appreciate the exquisiten A 
of their workmanship, but he would never dream of thinking that in Demi 
could find the true equal or the true double, or the truth of any other prop 
tion. ee 

No, he replied, such an idea would be ridiculous. he 

And will not a true astronomer have the same feeling when he looks at : 
movements of the stars? Will he not think that heaven and the things in sone 
are framed by the Craftsman who made them in the most perfect mannen 
which such things can be framed? But if he finds someone supposing that t 


5 he 
proportions of night and day, or of both to the month, or of the month to t 
year, or of the stellar moveme 


truth at any cost—will he 
I quite agree, now that 
Then, I said, in astronomy, 


d 
as in geometry, we should employ problems, a” 
let the heavens alone if we 


p 3 Š nd 
would approach the subject in the right way 4 
reason to be of any real use. 
nfinitely beyond our present astronomers. 


ens See er 
Spirit, if our legislation is to be of any value. But can you tell me of any oth 
Suitable study? 


. . d. 
I said, which is the counterpart of the one already nam¢ 
And what may that be? 


d we, Glaucon, agree with them? 
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What is that? 

There is : : 
A E A a 
did in a i ‘not to fa l short of, as I was saying that they 
same thing ha 4 aa the science of harmony, as you probably know, the 
Sina «e ise = e teachers of harmony compare only the sounds and 
A ch are heard, and their labour, like that of the astronomers, 

Ye a Š 
e peas ; he said; and ‘tis as good as a play to hear them talking about 
Shits sigs i als, whatever they may be; they put their ears close alongside 
Sen of Gham ae x persons catching a sound from their neighbour’s wall—one 
bund ie win aring that they distinguish an intermediate note and have 
insisting vee a which should be the unit of measurement; the others 
thetr ars fete e two sounds have passed into the same—either party setting 

She sige understanding. : 
thane ne said, those gentlemen who tease and torture the strings and rack 
after their RE of the instrument: I might carry on the metaphor and speak 
against the st nner of the blows which the plectrum gives, and of accusations 
tedious H Pa and of their reticence or forwardness;’ but this would be 
any meee therefore I will only say that these are not the men, and that I 
abour Ati to the Pythagoreans, of whom I was just now proposing to inquire 

nony. For they too are in error, like the astronomers; they investi- 


Bate t 
ene numbers of the harmonies which are heard, but they never attain to 
™s—to inquiring which numbers are harmonious and which are not, and 


i: he reason. 
A A aR is a thing of more than mor! 
Within pie replied, which T wouid amer e 
Scy t v to the beautiful and good; but if pursue 

Tue, he said. 
Rexion when all these studies reach the point of inter-communion and con- 
en, | st one another, and come to be considered in their mutual affinities, 
9 ject x ink, but not till then, will the pursuit of them have a value for our 
S: otherwise there is no profit in them. 

of a vast work. 


Sus , 
SPect so; but you are speaking, Socrates, 
at do you mean? I said; the prelude or what? Do you not know that all 


are but preludes to the actual strain which must be learnt? For you surely 
as dialecticians? 


Woul 
Not regard those skilled in these sciences 
B Uredly not, he said; apart from a very few whom I have met. ; 
have d ble to give and take a reason will 
et 3 
Te knowledge which we req 
er can this be supposed 
nd so, G] pP i :ved at the hymn of dialectic. 
» Glau have at last arrive c 
oE i hich the faculty of sight 


is jg 
Wil ne that strain which is of the intellect only, but w i 
a Yertheless be found to imitate; for sight, as you may remember, was 


tal knowledge. 
Il useful; that is, if sought after 


d in any other spirit, useless. 


these 


uire of them? 
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imagined by us after a while to behold the real animals and stars, and last of 
all the sun himself. And so with dialectic; when a person starts on the oa 
of the real by the light of reason only, and without any assistance of sense, ae 
perseveres until by pure intelligence he arrives at the perception of the esas 
good, he at last finds himself at the end of the intellectual world, as in the ca 
of sight at the end of the visible. ; 

... Say, then, what is the nature and what are the divisions of the power 
of dialectic, and what are the paths which lead to our destination, where We 
can rest from the journey. 

Dear Glaucon, I said, you will no longer be able to follow me here, though 
I would do my best, and would endeavour to show you not, an image only but 
the absolute truth, according to my notion. Whether that notion is or is not 
correct, it would not be right for me to affirm. But that it is something like this 
that you must see, of that I am confident. 

Doubtless, he replied. j 

But I must also remind you, that the power of dialectic alone can reveal this, 
and only to one who is a disciple of the previous sciences. 

Of that assertion you may be as confident as of the last. 

And assuredly no one will argue that there is any other method of com- 
prehending by any regular process all true existence or of ascertaining what 
each thing is in its own nature; for the arts in general are concerned with the 
desires or opinions of men, or with processes of growth and construction; Of 
they have been cultivated in order to care for things grown and constructed; 
and as to the mathematical sciences which, as we were saying, have some 
apprehension of true being—geometry and the like—they only dream about 
being, but never can they behold the waking reality so long as they leave 
unmoved the hypotheses which they use, and are unable to give an account 
of them. For when a man knows not his own first principle, and when the 
conclusion and intermediate steps are also constructed out of he knows not 


es y P e 
what, how can he imagine that such a fabric of convention can ever beco™ 
science? 


Impossible, he said. 


Then dialectic, and dialectic alone, goes directly to the first principle and 1$ 
the only science which does away with hypotheses in order to make her grou" 
secure; the eye of the soul, which is really buried in an outlandish slough, F 
by her gentle aid lifted upwards; and in this work she uses as handmaids 2" 
helpers the sciences which we have been discussing. We have often used che 
customary name sciences, but they ought to have some other name; implyin€ 
greater clearness than opinion and less clearness than science: and this, in a 
Previous sketch, was called understanding. But why should we dispute abou 
names when we have realities of such importance to consider? 

Why indeed, he said, when any name will do which expresses the though! 
of the mind with clearness? 


: r 
At any rate, we are satisfied, as before, to have four divisions; tW° fo 
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intell R fae ER” ‘ 
oie and two for opinion, and to call the first division science, the second 
bein anding, the third belief, and the fourth perception of shadows, opinion 

& concerned with becoming, and intellect with being; and so to make a 
Proportion: — 


As being i A " r = 
epee is to becoming, so is pure intellect to opinion. 
“8 as intellect is to opinion, so is science to belief, and understanding to 
€ perception of shadows. 
on of the objects of 


an = we E 7 
t let us defer the further correlation and subdivisi 
y times longer than 


thi ion and of intellect, for it will be a long inquiry, man 
is has been. 
A 
Pey from that, then, he said, as far as I understand, I agree. 
attai do you also agree, I said, in describing the dialectician as one who 
ns a conception of the essence of each thing? And he who does not possess 


and i e 
ia therefore unable to impart this conception, in whatever degree he fails, 
in that degree also be said to fail in intelligence? Will you admit so much? 


a he said; how can I deny it? i P 
Person you would say the same of the conception of the good? Unless the 
and u i able to abstract from all else and define rationally the Idea of good, 
em % ess he can run the gauntlet of all objections, and is keen to disprove 
of the Y appeals not to opinion but to absolute truth, never faltering at ay step 
neithe argument—unless he can do all this, you would say that aot its 
ifan T the Idea of good nor any other good; he apprehends only a shadow, 

as, at all, which is given by opinion and not by science;—dreaming and 
ering in this life, before he is well awake here, he arrives at the world 


n aia, has his final quietus. 
nd we I should most certainly agr 
You are ny y you would not have the child 
You w tturing and educating—if your ! 
Yet to oe not allow the future rulers to be mene 
een. set in authority over the highest matters? 
inly not. 
enable ot will make a law that they sha agers 
es, eae attain the greatest ser in beets 
Siti yon and gett YI meing aone a dhe serea a 
teine them; no other study can rightly be built on mo ; 
rei of the studies required has now reached its ena: 
ut sis: he said. 
*Ssigneg Whom we are to assign thes 
es, cl are questions which remai 
Ye. Clearly, 


Ou r 
*hoice member, I said, the character 
of rulers? ; 


elow 
ee with you. s 
dren of your imaginary State, whom 
magination ever becomes a reality 
e irrational quantities, and 


Il have such an education as will 
nswering questions? 


and in what way they are to be 


e studies, 
n to be considered. 


which was preferred in our former 
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i said. 1 

Taan, Na you think that, in other respects, the same natures must sity 
be chosen, and the preference again given to the surest and the pene 5 
if possible, to the fairest; but now we must look for something more on 
noble and virile temper; they should also have the natural gifts which ac 
with this higher education. 

t are these? 

sad ees as keenness and ready powers of acquisition: for the mind say 
often faints from the severity of study than from the severity of gymnastics: 
the toil is more entirely the mind’s own, and is not shared with the body. 

Very true, he replied. ane 

Further, he of whom we are in search should have a good memory, an 
an unwearied solid man who is a lover of labour in any line; or he will HEVEE 
be able, besides enduring some bodily exercise, to go through all the intellec- 
tual discipline and study which we require of him. 

He will not, he said, unless he is gifted by nature in every way. : 

... This, however, is the point which we must not forget, that although in 
our former selection we chose old men, we must not do so in this. Solon was 
under a delusion when he said that a man when he grows old may learn many 


‘c the 

things—for he can no more learn much than he can run much: youth is th 

time for great and frequent toil. 
Of course. 


. f 
And, therefore, calculation and geometry and all the other elements A 
instruction, which are to be a preparation for dialectic, should be presented 


the mind in childhood; not, however, under any notion of forcing our syste™ 
of education. 


Why not? 

Because a freeman ou 
Bodily exercise, when c 
which is acquired unde 

Very true. 

Then, my good friend, I said, do n 


be a sort of amusemen 
bent. 


ght not to acquire knowledge of any kind like a sa 
ompulsory, does no harm to the body; but knowled8 
r compulsion obtains no hold on the mind. 


4 sation 
ot use compulsion, but let early sae 
t; you will then also be better able to find out the natu 


There is reason in your remark, he said. 
Do you remember tha 
on horseback; and that i 


The same Practice 
lessons, dangers—and 
enrolled in a select nu 

At what age? 


may be followed, I said, in all these things—labours» 


i 5 be 
he who is most at home in all of them ought to 
mber. 


f 
At the age when the necessary gymnastics are over: the period whether o 
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two or th 
ree years whi E 
purpose, far sleep Soins Passes in this sort of training is useless for any oth 
€ trial of thei d tiring exercise are unpropitious to learni Şi 
eir aualityi i : s to learning. Moreov: 
tests to whi quality in gymnastic exercises i i k 
en which our youth are subjected Se ea 
Pola he replied. ; 
z r that time 
will be promoted Le who are selected from the class of twenty years old 
learned sehen a igher honour than the rest, and the sciences which the; 
together, and ses Ba in their early education will now be pee 
an will be abl i i 
other and teins the e to see the natural relationship of them to one 
S, he said i : 
Per , that is the only ki ; hich, i 
ne (akes asi sack ly kind of knowledge which, in a few fortunate 
; » 1 said; an ae 
dialectica] 5 Mee fa capacity for such knowledge is the great criterion of 
agree wi : the comprehensive mind is always the dialectical 
hese Dan you, he said. i 
> I said ; : 
most of this ea the points which you must consider; and those who have 
prehension, and who are most steadfast in their learning, and 


their mi; 
= milit A 
Will h ary and other appointed duties, when they pass the age of thirty 
d to higher 


ave 

i Onour; a be chosen by you out of the select class, and elevate 

earn which RRR have to prove them by the help of dialectic, in order to 
in compa em is able to give up the use of sight and the other senses, 
: ny with truth to attain absolute being: And here, my friend, great 


i 
on is required. 
K serea caution? 
~ The 

May Sine 7 noula not taste the dear delight too early; for youngsters, as you 
Si served, when they first get the taste in their mouths, argue for 
‘tke pei are always contradicting and refuting others in imitation of 
Sian ute them; like puppy-dogs, they rejoice in pulling and tearing at 
€S; he me near them. 

aid, there is nothing which they like better. 


Caut 


o longer be guilty of such 
g for truth, and not the 
t; and he will not only 
d of diminishing 


will n 
is seekin, 


avert this danger, 


Y true, h 
» he said. 
been designed to 
must be orderly 


Wh ave p 
an TAN Saa all our previous provisions 1 

= hae that those who are to be trained in reasoning 
St, not, as now, any chance aspirant of intruder? 
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i : Af j tl 
ae ore said, the training in logic to be ieee en 
and exclusively for twice the number of years which were p 
bodily exercise—will that be sea ue 

Would you say six or four e T R Geren A 

Say five years, I replied; at Aa pk snc a ae a wee 
E PRESSA kanis vip iene not be behind others in experience 
erie and uae again they must be tested, to show whether, when Na are 
pis all manner of ways by temptation, nat will stand firm or flinch. 

long is this stage of their lives to last? 

“ei Meadin, answered; and when they have reached fifty years yan 
then let those who still survive and have distinguished themselves in ace 
action of their lives and in every branch of knowledge be brought at last to apr, 
consummation: the time has now arrived at which they must raise the oa a 
the soul to the universal light which lightens all things, and behold the oe ce 
good; for that is the pattern according to which they are to order the inane 
the lives of individuals, and the remainder of their own lives also; ma ee 
philosophy their chief Pursuit, but, when their turn comes, toiling eh 
politics and ruling for the public good, not as though they were perform F 
some heroic action, but simply as a necessity; and when they have brought bE 
in each generation others like themselves and left them in their place to nd 
governors of the State, then they will depart to the Islands of the Blest a 
dwell there; and the city will give them public memorials and sacrifices A 
honour them, if the Pythian oracle consent, as demigods, but if not, as in 4 
case blessed and divine. ors 

You are a sculptor, Socrates, and have wrought statues of our govern 
faultless in beauty. 

Yes, I said, Glaucon 
that what I have been 
their natures can go. 

There you are ri 
like the men. 


said, and you would 


ose 
, and of our governesses too; for you must not aig aS 
saying applies to men only and not to women as fa 


ia ; ings 
ght, he said, since we have made them to share in all thing 


Well, I 
about the 


How will they Proceed? 


: > 3 ; i 
They will begin by sending out into the country all the inhabitants of the © 4 
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who are more than ten years old, and will take possession of their children, 
who will be unaffected by the habits of their parents; these they will train in 
their own habits and laws, which will be such as we have described: and in this 
way the State and constitution of which we were speaking will soonest and 
most easily attain happiness, and the nation which has such a constitution will 
gain most. 

Yes, that will be the best way. And I think, Socrates, that you have very well 
described how, if ever, such a constitution might come into being. 
_ Enough then of the perfect State, and of the man who bears its image—there 
Is no difficulty, | suppose, in seeing how we shall describe him also. 

here is no difficulty, he replied; and I agree with you in thinking that 

nothing more need be said. 


Aristotle 


(384-324 B.c.) 


ARISTOTLE did not formulate a total philosophy of edu- 
cation as did his teacher, Plato. He did, however, make 
a number of vitally important contributions to this field 
of inquiry. 

The Nicomachean Ethics is one of the most subtle 
philosophical works ever written. It contains Aristotle's 
discussion of whether virtue can be taught, his reflec- 
tions on the Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge, 
and his arguments in behalf of the life of the intellect as 
the supreme life for man. The crucial distinction which 
he draws between intellectual virtue and moral virtue 
provides him with an answer to the question raised at 
the opening of the Meno dialogue as to “whether virtue 
is acquired by teaching or by practice.” According to 
Aristotle, intellectual virtue is acquired by teaching, 
whereas moral virtue is acquired by practice. 

Aristotle’s conception of the ideal state is presented 
in The Politics. Unfortunately. the book concludes 


abruptly without presenting much of the detailed discus- 
al matters that we are led to 


sion concerning education 
expect. This is a result of the fact that some of Aristotle's 
treatises, including Zhe Politics, are actually texts of his 
lectures, as they are preserved for us in his students 
notes. This accounts for many of the stylistic and organ- 
izational difficulties which appear in his writings. — 
His views concerning the ideal state are similar ina 
number of ways to those of Plato, though eect 
argues in favor of a society in which Plato's ne . er 
classes are combined into one. A member of uy th 
aristocracy serves first as soldier. then as ruler, 
finally as priest. 
Of particular int 
portant indication 0 


totle’s view that one im- 

ucation is the proper use 

i . «ight is of special impor- 
*s leis me. This insig c 

E ey ent increase 1n the amount of 


tance in light of the mue Į} members of society. 
leisure time available to a 105 


erest is Aris 
f a good ed 
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In his discussion of musical education Aristotle 
claims that “it is difficult, if not impossible, for those 
who do not perform to be good judges of the perform- 
ance of others.” If this statement is true, then one ought 
to consider the extent to which it can be generalized to 
other activities, such as writing or teaching. 
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BOOK I 


Every art 

un t and every i aG 
idertaking, ae a e on and likewise every practical pursuit or 
ai oe that at whieh He some good: hence it has been well said that the 
s: arts and Scenca t aa em vee But as there are numerous pursuits 
AeA e ae oc st at their ends are correspondingly numerous: 
wen ding e te tar spon of medicine is health, that of the art of 
ines k SOC Eyoiling of strategy victory, that of domestic economy 
harmegltculty—as medics ot several such pursuits are subordinate to some 
oe are EEE rei and the other trades concerned with horses’ 
mae, © the Sitesi at o orsemanship, and this and every other military 
arts are thin strategy . . .—in all these cases, I say, the ends of the 
; gs more to be desired than the ends of the arts subordinate 


to th 
m: 
If the wee the! 
la a 
h tter ends are only pursued for the sake of the former... . 
s aim there be one which 


we „ Perefore 
it yall! for its oo the ends at which our action 
bviou © not He Nabi while we will the others only for the sake of this, and 
Vain) SIY result in a everything for the sake of something else (which would 
Súp : ìt is clear tha Process ad infinitum, SO that all desire would be futile and 
Brea me Good. ta this one ultimate End must be the Good, and indeed the 
to at Practical im ill not then a knowledge of this Supreme Good be also of 
We o 0n Our pro portance for the conduct of life? Will it not better enable us 
i to BAA object, like archers having a target to aim at? If this be so, 
Noo this Su an attempt to comprehend at all events in outline what 

Choos” there Pde Good is.... 
~as “ Some of te Ppear to be several ends at 
Where Means to em—for instance wealth, or 
ah e Su something else, it is clear tha 
y if TRI Good seems to be som 
Wil be wo Sever. e some one thing which alone is 
Mean the e final ends, the one among them 
Ba aa ae In speaking of degree 
cans to ee pursued as an end in itself is more final tha 
Unive The N; Omething else, and that a thing never chosen as 4 
ion "Sity Pre, 2 Machean Ethics by Aristotle, trans: by H. Rackham, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
: ‘ ated in the text). Reprinted by permis- 


of th SS. 
e S, 1926 i 
Publisher a, Pp. 3-619 (with omissions as indic 
nd The Loeb Classical Library. 
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h our actions aim; but as we 
flutes, and instruments generally 
t not all of them are final ends; 
ething final or perfect. Conse- 
a final end, this thing—or 
which is the most final— 
s of finality, we 
n one pursued 
means to 


whic 
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anything else is more final than things chosen both as ends in pede se 
as means to that thing; and accordingly a thing chosen always as an ne 
never as a means we call absolutely final. Now happiness above alate sae 
to be absolutely final in this sense, since we always choose it for its own T 
and never as a means to something else; whereas honour, pleasure, in a 
gence, and excellence in its various forms, we choose indeed for their 0 
sakes (since we should be glad to have each of them although no panic 
advantage resulted from it), but we also choose them for the sake of happine ie 
in the belief that they will be a means to our securing it. But no one mrs 
happiness for the sake of honour, pleasure, etc., nor as a means to anyth! 
whatever other than itself. 


Happiness, therefore, being found to be something final and self-sufficient 
is the End at which all actions aim. 

To say however that the Supreme Good is happiness will probably appear 
a truism; we still require a more explicit account of what constitutes happiness- 
Perhaps then we may arrive at this by ascertaining what is man’s function. For 
the goodness or efficiency of a flute-player or sculptor or craftsman of any Ra 
and in general of anybody who has some function or business to perform, ! 
thought to reside in that function; and similarly it may be held that the goo 
of man resides in the function of man, if he has a function. 

Are we then to suppose that, while the carpenter and the shoemaker have 
definite functions or businesses belonging to them, man as such has none, > 
is not designed by nature to fulfil any function? Must we not rather assum 
that, just as the eye, the hand, the foot and each of the various members ° 
the body manifestly has a certain function of its own, so a human being also 
has a certain function over and above all the functions of his particular mem” 
bers? What then precisely can this function be? The mere act of living appeal 
to be shared even by plants, whereas we are looking for the function peculin 
to man; we must therefore set aside the vital activity of nutrition and grow! 3 
Next in the scale will come some form of sentient life; but this too appears 
be shared by horses, oxen, and animals generally. There remains therefor” 
what may be called the practical life of the rational part of man. (This part od 
two divisions, one rational as obedient to Principle, the other as possessi? 
principle and exercising intelligence.) Rational life again has two meanings: a 
us assume that we are here concerned with the active exercise of the ratio” 
faculty, since this seems to be the more proper sense of the term. If then 4 


. . . . i it 
function of man is the active exercise of the soul’s faculties in conformity Y 
rational principle, or at all events not in 


and if we acknowledge the function of 
of the same class (fo 


with all classes) to 
superiority in excell 


dissociation from rational princip | 
an individual and of a good indiv! | 
r instance, a harper and a good harper, and so gener? s 
be generically the same, the qualification of the latte at 
ence being added to the function in his case (I mea” i 
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if the i ; 
the ees ae harper is to play the harp, that of a good harper is to play 
form of life ad ran so, and if we declare that the function of man is a certain 
and deutes BR efine that form of life as the exercise of the soul’s faculties 
OP a gonad manis aaron with rational principle, and say that the function 
is well iS eae nag ates activities well and rightly, and if a function 
excellence—if th when it is performed in accordance with its own proper 
exercise of his ¢ i ha this be so, the Good of man proves to be the active 
there be dane RE s faculties in conformity with excellence or virtue, or if 
most uman excellences or virtues, in conformity with the best and 
held among them. 
a; ERAT be happy takes a complete lifet 
Abbie i nor does one fine day; and simi 
oes not make a man supremely blesse: 


ime. For one swallow does not 
larly one day or a brief period 
d and happy. 


mak 
of h 


But i 

in ¥ . eos . . . 

Perfect oo as happiness is a certain activity of soul in conformity with 
irtue, it is necessary to examine the nature of virtue. For this will 


t : A 
he virtue that we have to consider is clearly 
human good and human happi- 


i Ne which we set out to seek is ie 
Ody, į man virtue means in our view excellence of soul, n are 
this ig S: indeed our definition of happiness is an activity of the soul. ow : 
Psychol, clearly it behoves the statesman to have some acquaintance wit 
the h gy, just as the physician who is to heal the eye oF the other parts of 
re p Y must know their anatomy- Indeed a foundation of science 1$ even 
honour, a nisite for the statesman inasmuch as politics is a higher and more 
on le art than medicine; but physicians of the better class devote much 
wcll as to the study of the human body. The student of politics ened 
So as 4 Psychologist must study the nature of the soul, though he will do 
that h ^ aid to politics, and only so far as is requisite for the objects of weed 
es a = view: to pursue the subject in further detail would doubtless be 
enous than i is purpose- f 
ae i the Keal BrE AT as teaching current In extrane- 
esi ; mes is satisfactory, and may be adopted he 
e trations o parts, one irrational and t®®, : 
ang as Part of the soul again one division pee as that causes 
Srowth | and of a vegetative nature: I refer to the P 
soul, which, though 


enti 
O 
leet 


Bu 
t th BIN Bx 
e A 
re also appears to be another element 1n the 
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irrational, yet in a manner participates in rational principle. In self-restrained 
and unrestrained people we approve their principle, or the rational part of their 
souls, because it urges them in the right way and exhorts them for their good; 
but their nature seems also to contain another element beside that of rational 
principle, which combats and resists that principle. Exactly the same thing may 
take place in the soul as occurs with the body in a case of paralysis: when the 
patient wills to move his limbs to the right they swerve to the left; and similarly 
in unrestrained persons their impulses run counter to their principle. But 
whereas in the body we see the erratic member, in the case of the soul we do 
not see it; nevertheless it cannot be doubted that in the soul also there is an 
element beside that of principle, which opposes and runs counter to principle 
(though in what sense the two are distinct does not concern us here). But this 
second element also seems, as we said, to participate in rational principle: at 


least in the self-restrained man it obeys the behest of principle—and no doubt 
in the temperate and brave man it is still more 
nature are in harmony with principle. 


Thus we see that the irrational part, as well as the soul as a whole, is double. 


One division of it, the vegetative, does not share in rational principle at all; the 
other, the seat of the a 


amenable, for all parts of his 


Ty seat « ppetites and of desire in general, does in a sense 
participate in principle, as being amenable and obedient to it (in the sense an 
fact in which we speak of “paying heed” to one’s father and friends, not in the 
sense of the term “rational” in mathematics). And that principle can in 4 
manner appeal to the irrational part, is indicated by our practice of admonish- 
ing delinquents, and by our employment of rebuke and exhortation generally: 
If on the other hand it be more correct to speak of the appetitive part of the 

t case it is the rational part which, as well as the 

two, the one division having rational principle n 
elf, the other in the sense in which a child listens 
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therefore requires e 2 

produet a fe Sie S ee whereas moral or ethical virtue is the 

on of forr as indeed derived its name, wi i 3 
Virtues is ete that word. And therefore it is clear eee aie 
by habit. For T im üs by nature, for no natural property can be er 
Cannot be miata ae it is the nature of a stone to move downwards. andi 
do so fy! dire prs to move upwards, even though you should try to train it 
to moye PRA up into the air ten thousand times; nor can fire be trained 
e trained into R S, nor can anything else that naturally behaves in one wa 
engendered in abit of behaving in another way. The virtues therefore fe 
US the capacit us neither by nature nor yet in violation of nature; nature give: 
we y to receive them, and this capacity is brought to pares b 

Oreover, r ; 

ee Slag sli given us by nature are bestowed on us first in a 
Ha Oursenses: we re op their actual exercise afterwards. This is clearly so 
Pha Of Yenkatadte not acquire the faculty of sight or hearing by repeatedly 
a = we began Se stening, but the other way about—because we had the 
ee PE other hand S them, we did not get them by using them. The virtues 
ee © the arts, We e acquire by first having actually practised them, just as 
me when we hav ree an art or craft by doing the things that we shall have 
5 ses, harpers A e learnt it: for instance, men become builders by building 
S, temperate wa playing on the harp. Similarly we become just by doing just 
y doing temperate acts, brave by doing brave acts. This truth 


S att 
ested 
train: b a 2 e 
„ainin y the experience of states: lawgivers make the citizens good by 
f all legislation, and 


if j 8 them i 3 : s 
it fails to do habits of right action—this is the aim © 

Ution A this it is a failure; this is what distinguishes a good form of 
` om a bad one. Again, the actions from or through which any 


Virtue 

j IS pro 

i duced are the same as those through which it also is destroyed— 
d harpers and the bad 


t 
Crap are Hines with skill in the arts, for both the goo 
be 'smen: as ced by harping, and similarly with builders and all the other 
“ome a ies will become a good builder from building well, so you will 
one from building badly. Were this not so, there would be no 
born a good or bad 


Nee 
Crag. oF t 
ee Man ee of the arts, but everybody would be 
> $ the case might be. The same then is true of the virtues. It is by 
n that some of us become just 
habit of fear 


ang Part in : 
o transactions with our fellow-me 
tions an 


Or ers : 

of on Sat by acting in dangerous situa 

tem isposit} Ne become courageous oF cowardly. And the 

the Tate ang ons with regard to the appetites, and anger; SO 
m gentle, others profligate and irascible, by actually ¢ 


d forming a 
same holds good 


me men become 


assions. 


Ou Elves ; 
r si i 
He, Moral are One way or the other in relation to those p wo 
x. ./SPOsitions are formed as a result of the corresponding activities. 
racter of our activities, since on 


ons. It is therefore not 


th itiş; 
e tis ing 

umbent on us to control the cha 
d in one set of habits 


BP Strath I dan 
mal] = Of these depends the quality of our een 
d from cnl 00 


Ome 7 
nt whether we are traine 
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or another; on the contrary it is au Don ESEE ee cate 
r present study, unlike the other bran ) s aS 

Rip esatiystiy fos we are not investigating the nature of cbs ae ey 

knowing what it is, but in order that we may become good, a a 

result our investigation would be of no use), we have consequen z R ee 

enquiry into the region of conduct, and to ask how we are to act f Ao 

our actions, as we have said, determine the quality of our disposi p 


But let it be granted to begin with that the whole theory of conduct is paan 
to be an outline only and not an exact system, in accordance with the ae 
laid down at the beginning, that philosophical theories must only be ie we 
to correspond to their subject matter; and matters of conduct and expe we of 
have nothing fixed or invariable about them, any more than have matter a 
health. And if this is true of the general theory of ethics, still less is pi 
precision possible in dealing with particular cases of conduct; for these co E 
under no science or professional tradition, but the agents themselves have ne 
consider what is suited to the circumstances on each occasion, just as is t : 
case with the art of medicine or of navigation. But although the theory we am 
now investigating is thus necessarily inexact, we must do our best to help 
out. S 

First of all then we have to observe, that moral qualities are so constitu 


; ith 
as to be destroyed by excess and by deficiency—as we see is the case Wi 
bodily strength and health 


means of visible illustration 
deficient exercise; and simi 
too little food and drink 
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Ourselves t i Wi 

o despise and d 

fei endure terrors, and we shal 

ae: f : : 7 l be best able to endure 


A diffi 
diderie Sho Bert he be raised as to what we mean by saying that in 
ate they-anust rae men must do just actions, and in order to become temper- 
they: are fust and mperate actions. For if they do just and temperate actions, 
rectly, TENA ee already, just as, if they spell or play music cor- 
But bene sc olars or musicians. 
word a oy > not the case even with the arts. It is possible to spell a 
will be a o ye ance, or because some one else prompts you; hence you 
of the Faas soc if you spell correctly in the scholar’s way, that is, in virtue 
eaten i nowledge which you yourself possess. 

orks of art ee of the arts is not really analogous to that of the virtues. 
Produced havi e their merit in themselves, so that it is enough if they are 
with the virtu ng a certain quality of their own; but acts done in conformity 
a certain sort 7 are not done justly or temperately if they themselves are of 
oes them. = ut only if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he 
choose Re : first he must act with knowledge; secondly he must deliberately 
e act, and choose it for its own sake; and thirdly the act must spring 


Tom 
a fixe » ; 
art ed and permanent disposition of character. For the possession of an 

t the mere qualification of 


» None ae 

Nowled Ji these conditions is included, excep 
avail, Da but for the possession of the virtues, knowledge is of little or no 
ereas the other conditions, so far from being of little moment, are 


all-j 
™port: : 
ant, inasmuch as virtue results from t 
titled just and temperate 


en the 
and tem Y are such acts as just and temperate men Wo 
Perate not when he does these acts merely, but when he does them 


In th 
© way i setae h 
to say th Y in which just and temperate men do them. It is correct therefore 
actions and temperate by doing 


a ó sa 
t a man becomes just by doing just b 
motest chance of becoming good 


Per, 
P at $ 
wit € actions; and no one can have th of bec 

kind, instead of doing virtuous acts, 
hilosophy 


o : 
have ue them. But the mass of man 3 
and qp, UTS to discussing virtue, and think that they are pursuing p 
liste, ot this will make them good men. In so doing they act like invalids who 

ee to what the doctor says, but entirely neglect to carry out his 
Soul Puons. That sort of philosophy will no more lead to a healthy state of 
an will that mode of treatment produce health of body. 


the mind as regards the choice of 
lly in the observance of the mean 


Vir 

_ Tue ; 

S then is a settled disposition of 
ciple, that is, as the prudent man 


ns 
kna : me : 
lative A feelings, consisting essentia 
ould gore this being determined by prin 
A eon it 
iti s 
S a mean state between tW 


e of excess and one of defect. 


o vices, on 
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Furthermore, it is a mean state in that whereas the vices either sane ere 
or exceed what is right in feelings and in actions, virtue ascertains A T 
the mean. Hence while in respect of its essence and the a t A 
its original being virtue is the observance of the mean, in point of exc 
ightness it is an extreme. 

gets action or feeling however admits of the observance of a due ra 
Indeed the very names of some essentially denote evil, for instance m et: 
shamelessness, envy, and, of actions, adultery, theft, murder. All a ae 
similar actions and feelings are blamed as being bad in themselves; it is no oe 
excess or deficiency of them that we blame. It is impossible therefore eve Me 
go right in regard to them—one must always be wrong; nor does right or ee 
in their case depend on the circumstances, for instance, whether one com ae 
adultery with the right woman, at the right time, and in the right iae ape 
mere commission of any of them is wrong. One might as well suppose t a 
could be a due mean and excess and deficiency in acts of injustice or conari. 
or profligacy, which would imply that one could have a medium amount at 
excess and of deficiency, an excessive amount of excess and a deficient amou 
of deficiency. mee 
But just as there can be no excess or deficiency in temperance and justi of 
because the mean is in a sense an extreme, so there can be no observance ee 
the mean nor excess nor deficiency in the corresponding vicious acts ae 
tioned above, but however they are committed, they are wrong; since, to ie 
it in general terms, there is no such thing as observing a mean in excess 
deficiency, nor as exceeding or falling short in the observance of a mean. 


: : x hat 
that moral virtue is a mean, and in ye 
an between two vices, one of excess the 
ch a mean because it aims at hitting 


Properly is rare, Praiseworthy, and noble. 
Hence the first rule in aim; 


are wa 
r it the mean extremely well is difficult, the second best 
to sail, as the saying goes, is least of the evils; and the best W2Y 
do this is the way we enjoin 
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The second rule i 
oe (as or aes what are the errors to which we ar 
ieee S what peas Ge aah by nature to different A 
ice—; then w erving the i 
By Seer wide es orca ourselves away in at taken he 
Thi oe adopted by c ting error we shall make a middle ae 
pleasar ly, we must in KA PE to straighten warped timber. ee 
eae and against ola eo be most of all on our guard against what i 
P aex ial judges. The right Te; for when pleasure is on her trial we are a 
every hes People felt aa vey to feel towards pleasure as ae 
S E : , and to apply their word: 
a ea then to BE aa bid her be gone, we shall be less a 
ae la ARAR PEREA NEP E ea that will best enable 
Nh asese fori ub ifficult thing to do, an i i 
ana People ate A ie se it is not easy to define ia what pears 
ie ts weeds a of grounds and how long one ought to be angry; 
ea hist gence praise men who err on the side of defect in this matter 
y However i , sometimes those who are quick to anger and style them 
, though we do not blame one who diverges only a little from 


the p; 

Tight 
do Course, y 

,W i 

hether on the side of the too much or of the too little, we 

noticeable extent. Yet to 


lam 
h e one w A 
a degree ae diverges more widely, and to a 
e ov i 
cus on principle af seriously a man must err to be blamed is not easy to 
lies A estions of in we J fact no object of perception is easy to define; and 
= perception. e depend on particular circumstances, and the decision 
Much ý 
then i ae 
raic that is EA it is the middle disposition in each department 
hittin ess and someti e praised, but that one should lean sometimes to the side 
& the me imes to that of deficiency, since this is the easiest way of 
an and the right course. 


B 
SOK vii 


believing correctly that what he 

t do so when he knows the act 
e strange if, when a man 
it, and drag it about 


ould overpower 
gether, maintaining 


at the view alto, 
he held, acts contrary 


ss. 
does- Y can 
to e Wrong? S fail in self-restraint when 
Posse, Wrong; ‘si ome people say that he canno 
like Sed Kno mice an Socrates held, it would ® 
that ¢ Slave, EE some other thing sh 
to Whar isn fact Socrates used to comb 
Now at is ent, teen thing as Unrestraint, $ 
invests is t oe what he does to be bad, but only thr 
í) "Bate the y is manifestly at variance 
but RA [ he] State of mind in question ™ 
OR know is used in two Se 
ng it is said to know, an 


ore closely: - - - 
nses. A man who has knowledge 
d so is a man who is actually 
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exercising his knowledge. It will make a difference whether a man does A 
having the knowledge that it is wrong but not consciously — Ea) 
knowledge, or with the knowledge consciously present to his mind. The R 
would be felt to be surprising; but it is not surprising that a man should dow 
he knows to be wrong if he is not conscious of the knowledge at the e 

(2) Again, reasoning on matters of conduct employs premises of two ier 
Now it is quite possible for a man to act against knowledge when he kno H 
both premises but is only exercising his knowledge of the universal premise ct 
not of the particular; for action has to do with particular things. Morora 
there is a distinction as regards the universal term: one universal is preat 
of the man himself, the other of the thing; for example, he may know and be 
conscious of the knowledge that dry food is good for every man and that he 
himself is a man, or even that food of a certain kind is dry, but either not 
possess or not be actualizing the knowledge whether the particular food wien 
him is food of that kind. Now clearly the distinction between these two wo 
of knowing will make all the difference in the world. It will not seem at a 
strange that the unrestrained man should “know” in one way, but it would be 
astonishing if he knew in another way. 

(3) Again, it is possible for men to “have knowledge” in yet another T 
besides those just discussed; for even in the state of having knowledge yino 
exercising it we can observe a distinction: a man may in a sense both have ! 
and not have it; for instance, when he is asleep, or mad, or drunk. But peon 
under the influence of passion are in the same condition; for it is evident tha 
anger, sexual desire, and certain other Passions, actually alter the state of the 


: : ust 
body, and in some cases even cause madness. It is clear therefore that we m 
Pronounce the unrestrained to “ 


who are asleep or mad or drun 


(4) Again, one may also stud 
In a practical syllogism, the maj 
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Premise “Yo E 
and when r e is sweet,” and this minor premise is actually operant 
judgement ian Kain ing at the same time, then, though the former universal 
Put the various e that thing,” the desire leads you to it (since desire can 
men fail in self-res sot the body in motion). Thus it comes about that when 
Or opinion, but an traint, they act in a sense under the influence of a principle 
right principle a opinion not in itself but only accidentally opposed to the 
ence the lower r it is the desire, and not the opinion, that is really opposed). 
that they have animals cannot be called unrestrained, if only for the reason 
and memories no power of forming universal concepts, but only mental images 
If we ask PER particular things. 
toa state of ae n unrestrained man’s ignorance is dissipated and he returns 
ness and sleep y edge, the explanation is the same as in the case of drunken- 
It to Physiology is not peculiar to failure of self-restraint. We must go for 
ut i 4 
someone as the last premise, w 
under the sr of sense, and it is this opinion w 
Way Which as BERS of passion either does not poss 
a aS the eae saw does not amount to knowing it 
timate term i en man repeats the maxims of Empedocles, and s 
NOWledge He a universal, and is not deemed to be an object of Scientific 
Nclusion ee way as a universal term is, we do seem to be led to 
eet esent whe Lich Socrates sought to establish. For the knowledge which 
. n failure of self-restraint occurs is not what is held to be Knowl- 


ge in 
MN the i 
Passion, ut oe sense, nor is it true Knowledge which is dragged about by 
9a nowledge derived from sense-perception. ' 

estraint can gO with knowl- 


Mui 
eda. MUCh fo 
€ or not ag question whether failure of self-r 
» and with knowledge in what sense. 


hich originates action, is an opinion as 
hich the unrestrained man when 
ess, or only possesses ina 


but only makes him repeat 
ince the 


dship and of Pleas- 
h as we count 
cussion if we 


Virtue, of Frien 
Happiness, inasmuc 
| shorten the dis 


this , "mains fi ussed the various kinds of 
"eg $ e the or us to treat in outline of 
tu End of human life. But it wil 


a Nome ewh 
Piya We st at has been said already- iion of 
in dispos! 


character; since 


ated that if 5 t 
: happiness is not a cer sens whole of his fifensleeD, 
p in the deepest 


Mis ëj 
fo life 
happi Une, If of a vegetable, or by On 
Ness then we reject this as unsa 


Tathe i 
r as some form of activity, 4 


jsfactory> ‘ 
jeneete he earlier part 


s has been said in t 
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of this treatise, and if activities are of two kinds, some merely eines ane 
and desirable only for the sake of something else, others desira A iei 
selves, it is clear that happiness is to be classed among activities Pas ee 
themselves, and not among those Stig as a means to something else; 
iness lacks nothing, and is self-sufficient. ro 

ig Same pe activities are desirable in themselves which do not he shee 
result beyond the mere exercise of the activity. Now this is felt to be e dade 
of actions in conformity with virtue; for to do noble and virtuous dee 

ing desirable for its own sake. 
ee agreeable amusements also are desirable for their own sake: we ie 
pursue them as a means to something else, for as a matter of fact they a ne 
often harmful than beneficial, causing men to neglect their health an ore 
estates. Yet persons whom the world counts happy usually have EREN i 
such pastimes; and this is why adepts in such pastimes stand in high ar 
with princes, because they make themselves agreeable in supplying onan tae 
patrons desire: and what they want is amusement. So it is suppose we 
amusements are a component part of happiness, because princes and po 
tates devote their leisure to them. ; nia 

But (i) perhaps princes and potentates are not good evidence. Virtue 
intelligence, which are the sources of man’s higher activities, do not gern 
on the possession of power; and if these persons, having no taste for pure we 
liberal pleasure, have recourse to the pleasures of the body, we must not aA 
that account suppose that bodily pleasures are the more desirable. owe 
imagine that the things they themselves value are actually the best; it is 9 5 
surprising therefore that, as children and grown men have different standar 
of value, so also should the worthless and the virtuous. Therefore, as ial 
repeatedly been said, those things are actually valuable and pleasant sec e 
appear so to the good man; but each man thinks that activity most desira ks 
which suits his particular disposition, and therefore the good man thin 
virtuous activity most desirable. It follows therefore that happiness is not 
be found in amusements. ae 

(ii) Indeed it would be Strange that amusement should be our End—that as, 
should toil and moil all our life long in order that we may amuse guren 
For virtually every object we adopt is pursued as a means to something i 
excepting happiness, which is an end in itself; to make amusement the 0b) ss: 
of our serious pursuits and our work seems foolish and childish to exc® a 
Anacharsis’s motto, Play in order that you may work, is felt to be the right ™ 
For amusement is a form of Test; but we need rest because we are not able 


; x oe $ tak 
go on working without a break, and therefore it is not an end, since We 
it as a means to further activity. 


(iii) And the life that confor 
virtuous life involves serious 
(iv) Also we pronounce seri 
and amusing; and the nobler a 


«eo. but 
ms with virtue is thought to be a happy lifes A 
Purpose, and does not consist in amusement 
ous things to be superior to things that are fu! ý 
faculty or a person is, the more serious, we th 
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are their activiti 
tiv : ce 

e and ren therefore, the activity of the nobler faculty or person is itself 

(v) Roa vs na cea more productive of happiness. 
the noblest oF dike be enjoy the pleasures of the body, a slave no less than 
SN? morethan ankind; but no one allows a slave any measure of happiness 
pastimes and a life of his own. Therefore happiness does not consist in 

Sern $ AS ees 
st Said already ments, but in activities in accordance with virtue, as has 
OKIE hanpnes R SY 

ble that it sn on consists in activity in accordance with virtue, it is reasona- 
be the CERN be activity in accordance with the highest virtue; and this will 
Whatever AeA the best part of us. Whether then this be the intellect, or 
COgttizance ty be that is thought to rule and lead us by nature, and to have 

ee a what is noble and divine, either as being itself also actually 
Of us in ace cing relatively the divinest part of us, it is the activity of this part 

appiness. recs with the virtue proper to it that will constitute perfect 
contemplation it has been stated already that this activity is the activity of 
nd tha a 

t happiness consists in contemplation 


oth Wit 
h the results already reached and with th 


IS at 
s Once : i 
the highest form of activity, since the intellect is the highest thing 


In us 

, and : : , : 

Can the objects with which the intellect deals are the highest things that 
for we can reflect more 


e 
Continuen Ti and also it is the most continuous, 1 
; Bonini. than we can carry on any form of action. And again we suppose 
x ss must contain an element of pleasure; now activity in accordance 
activities in accordance 


With 
. | Wisd : 
om is admittedly the most pleasant of the 


With vi 


may be accepted as agreeing 
e truth. For contemplation 


le ; 
Pleasures of marvellous purity and per 


Supp, 

‘Os ; ] 

than © that the enjoyment of knowledge 15 | 
contemplation will 


e ; : 
Possess į Pursuit of it. Also the activity of ; 
Whileipie one highest degree the quality that is termed self-sufficiency; for 
i ith the just man and the rest requires 


e $ i 
à e s of life, yet, these being adequately supplied, whereas the just 

ag So li a Other persons towards whom Or with whose aid he may act justly, 
wise m 'Kewise do the temperate man and the brave man and the others, the 
the wi an on the contrary can also contemplate by himself, and the more so 


Ise i l ; 
t Stil F he is; no doubt he will study better with the aid of fellow-workers, 
n. Also the activity of contemplation 


Mma Cis 

$ the most self-sufficient of me l 
; loved for its own sake: It produces 
whereas from practical 


maller, beyond the 
volve leisure; for we do business 
rry on war in order that we may have 

itics or in warfare; but the 
e of war indeed en- 
f being at war, nor 


ge, & 


tira, Sof 

e ea 3 

ly Politics and war seem to be unleisured : 
for the sake © 


0, fi 
o 
T no one desires to be at War 
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deliberately takes steps to cause a war: a man would be thought an hea 
bloodthirsty character if he declared war ona friendly state for the sa aN 
causing battles and massacres. But the activity of the politician also is 7 
leisured, and aims at securing something beyond the mere pars capers 
politics—positions of authority and honour, or, if the happiness of the we 
cian himself and of his fellow-citizens, this happiness conceived as somet a 
distinct from political activity (and in fact we are investigating it as so ainni 
If then among practical pursuits displaying the virtues, politics and war E 
out pre-eminent in nobility and grandeur, and yet they are unleisured, oe 
directed to some further end, not chosen for their own sakes: whereas t : 
activity of the intellect is felt to excel in serious worth, consisting as it cone 
in contemplation, and to aim at no end beyond itself, and also to nan 
pleasure peculiar to itself, and therefore augmenting its activity: and if accor : 
ingly the attributes of this activity are found to be self-sufficiency, leisurednes : 
such freedom from fatigue as is possible for man, and all the other attribute 
of blessedness: it follows that it is the activity of the intellect that constitutes 
complete human happiness—provided it be granted a complete span of life, for 
nothing that belongs to happiness can be incomplete. N 
Such a life as this however will be higher than the human level: not in virtue 
of his humanity will a man achieve it, but in virtue of something within ne 
that is divine; and by as much as this something is superior to his compositë 
nature, by so much is its activity superior to the exercise of the other form 
of virtue. If then the intellect is something divine in comparison with man, $° 
is the life of the intellect divine in comparison with human life. Nor ought W? 
to obey those who enjoin that a man should have man’s thoughts and a mora 
the thoughts of mortality, but we ought so far as possible to achieve immot 
ity, and do all that man may to live in accordance with the highest thing ! 


him; for though this be small in bulk, in power and value it far surpasses ĉ 
the rest. 


THE POLITICS 


BOOK vir 


+» - [T]he : 
ideal or os point to be considered is what should be the conditions of th 
of the means eee for the perfect state cannot exist without a due Berl 
conditions, but uss And therefore we must presuppose many purely eee 
a country in ee impossible. There will be, a certain number of ee 
or any other y ich to place them, and the like. As the weaver or shipbuilder 
Proportion re ops must have the material proper for his work (and in 
€ statesman me better prepared, so will the result of his art be nobler), so 
irst among th egislator must also have the materials suited to him. 
sider what sh e materials required by the statesman is population: he will 
Ne a very po oe be the number... of the citizens.... Experience shows 
hich haveg putous city can rarely, if ever, be well governed; since all cities 
May argue o reputation for good government have a limit of population. We 
rder, ang n grounds of reason, and the same result will follow. For law is 
good law is good order; but a very great multitude cannot be 


Con: 


Order] 
Y: to i 
—of such a ntroduce order into the unlimited is the work of a divine power 
power as holds together the universe. Beauty is realized in number 
de with good order must 


magni 

itu F x 7 

CesSsarily a and the state which combines magnitu 
e the most beautiful. To the size of states there is a limit, as there 


is to 
nat, ther thin ; mete 
Ur gs, plants, animals, implements; for none of these retain their 
small, but they either wholly lose 


al 
their ie when they are too large or too 
ea Wiat are spoiled. For example, a ship which is only a span long will 
Certain siz all, nor a ship a quarter of a mile long; yet there may bea ship 
OF sailin S either too large oF too small, which will still be a ship, but 
me © ought i g. In like manner a state when composed of too few is not as a 
re neces O be, self-sufficing; when of too many, though self-sufficing in all 
i saries, it is a nation and not a state, being almost incapable of 


MStitys; 
Utio 
A sta nal government. . - - 

has attained a population 


fo tate t 
$ 800d a only begins to exist when it 
€ in the political community: it may indeed so 
t be a limit. What should be the limit 
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will be easily ascertained by experience. For both governors and sane 
have duties to perform; the special functions of a governor are to comman 

and to judge. But if the citizens of a state are to judge and to distribute offices 
according to merit, then they must know each other’s characters; where me 
do not possess this knowledge, both the election to offices and the decision o 
lawsuits will go wrong. When the population is very large they are manifestly 
settled at haphazard, which clearly ought not to be... . Clearly then the best 
limit of the population of a state is the largest number which suffices for the 
purposes of life, and can be taken in at a single view. : 

. .. We must see also how many things are indispensable to the existence 
of a state. . . . Let us then enumerate the functions of a state, and we shall easily 
elicit what we want: ‘ 

First, there must be food; secondly, arts, for life requires many instruments 
thirdly, there must be arms, for the members of a community have need 0 
them in order to maintain authority both against disobedient subjects a" 
against external assailants; fourthly, there must be a certain amount of revenue 
both for internal needs, and for the purposes of war; fifthly or rather first, there 
must be a care of religion, which is commonly called worship; sixthly, and most 
necessary of all, there must be a power of deciding what is for the public 
interest, and what is just in men’s dealings with one another. : 

These are the things which every state may be said to need. For a state s 
not a mere aggregate of persons, but a union of them sufficing for the purposes 
of life; and if any of these things be wanting, it is simply impossible that te 
community can be self-sufficing. A state then should be framed with a view t° 
the fulfilment of these functions. There must be husbandmen to procure f00®' 
and artisans, and a warlike and a wealthy class, and priests, and judges i 
decide what is just and expedient. ; 

Having determined these Points, we have in the next place to considet 
whether all ought to share in every sort of occupation. Shall every man ue 4 
once husbandman, artisan, councillor, judge, or shall we suppose the sever 
occupations just mentioned assigned to different persons? or, thirdly, $ fe 
Some employments be assigned to individuals and others common to all? o 
question, however, does not occur in every state . . . for in democracies , 


. . . . . 1 r 
share in all, in oligarchies the opposite practice prevails. Now, since WE p 
here speaking of the best form n 


will be most happ 
without virtue), 
citizens who are 
the life of mecha 
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guished, o 3 
hen S mans functions to be assigned to the same persons? Here again 
esame ake In ae that both functions will in one way belong to 
Sasa SA owed ifferent persons. To different persons in so far as their 
andene stronek ac different ages of life, for the one requires wisdom 
Whisk these wha an g a ut on the other hand, since it is an impossible thing 
alwaysin iedo 7 le to use or to resist force should be willing to remain 
E e n, from this point of view the persons are the same; for those 
erei Beet se eee determine the fate of the constitution. It remains 
lacus a. unctions of government should be entrusted to the same 
Who eg ne ever, at the same time, but in the order prescribed by nature, 
distribution of TELET men strength and to older men wisdom. Such a 
Principle of ee will be expedient and also just, and is founded upon a 
Property Pa dpe Besides, the ruling class should be the owners of 
Cifcunstances ie citizens, and the citizens of a state should be in good 
: whereas mechanics or any other class whose art excludes the 


art of vi 
Ttu . . 
e have no share in the state. This follows from our first principle, 
ot to be termed happy 


for happ; 

rna Lare i 
In Aan ae cannot exist without virtue, and a city is n 

Property i a portion of the citizens, but in regard to them all. And clearly 
should be in their hands, since the husbandmen will of necessity be 


Slay, 
ils barbarians. . . . 
e clas i 
i he classes enumerated there remain only the priests, and the manner in 
ir office is to be regulated is obvious. No husbandman or mechanic 


Should 
b . h i 
€ appointed to it; for the Gods should receive honour from the citizens 
is divided into two classes, the 


Now since the body of the citizens 
Shoulg ig: ing that the worship of the Gods 
© from uly performed, and also a rest provided in their service for those 
b age have given up active li en of these two classes 
€ assigned the duties of the pries 


€ hav 
State: huss. shown what are the necessary © 


existe 
lors 
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thood. 

onditions, and w 

Uusbandmen, craftsmen, and labourers of all kinds are nece: 
e are the warriors a 


ce 
of states, but the parts of the stat 


hat the parts of a 
ssary to the 
nd council- 


og 
Onclude that from one point of view governors and governed are 
d therefore their education must be 


idee 
ntical, ; 
» and from another different. An 
ould learn to command well must, 


the 
Same 

Pa and also different. For he who W ama 

is one rule which is for the sake 

the ruled; the former is 


en sa 
of the ruler first of all learn to obey. --- There 
č “Spotic Ts and another rule which is for the sake of the | weed 
i > the latter a free government. Some commands differ not in the thing 
mposed. Wherefore, 


an . . 
D ded, but in the intention with which they are ! 
ur to the free youth by whom they 


Ya 
are Pparent| ; 
a ae Sans net nie honourable or dishonourable in 
= Pia So much as in the end and intention of them. But since we say that 
a of the citizen and ruler is the same as that of the good man, A that 
Person must first be a subject and then 4 ruler, the legislator has to 
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see that they become good men, and by what means this may be accomplished, 
is the end of the perfect life. } 
g ari of man is divided into two parts, one of which has PaE 
itself, and the other, not having reason in itself, is able to obey reason. E 
we call a man good because he has the virtues of these two parts. In whic a 
them the end is more likely to be found is no matter of doubt to oe 
adopt our division; for in the world both of nature and of art the inferior a ti 
exists for the sake of the better or superior, and the better or superior a8 ded 
which has reason. The reason too, in our ordinary way of speaking, is divi i 
into two parts, for there is a practical and a speculative reason, and there sel 
be a corresponding division of actions; the actions of the naturally be * 
principle are to be preferred by those who have it in their power to saga oe 
both or to all, for that is always to every one the most eligible which is 4 
highest attainable by him. The whole of life is further divided into two Pte 
business and leisure, war and peace, and all actions into those which 4 5 
necessary and useful, and those which are honourable. And the pema 
given to one or the other class of actions must necessarily be like the preferen st 
given to one or other part of the soul and its actions over the other; there mU 
be war for the sake of peace, business for the sake of leisure, things useful nA 
necessary for the sake of things honourable. All these points the deena 
should keep in view when he frames his laws; he should consider the parts | 
the soul and their functions, and above all the better and the end; he SUOT 
also remember the diversities of human lives and actions. For men must T 
gage in business and go to war, but leisure and peace are better; they must sat 
what is necessary and useful, but what is honourable is better. In such oe z 
ciples children and persons of every age which requires education shoul 
trained... . 
After . . . children have been born 
supposed to have a 


children to the cold from their earliest years is . . . an excellent practice, 


greatly conduces to health, and hardens them for military service. aoe can 
human nature should be early habituated to endure all which by habit it 


u 
be made to endure; but the Process must be gradual... . Such care sho 
attend them in the first Stage of life. 


The next period lasts to the a 


be 
, the manner of rearing them wee 
great effect on their bodily strength. . . . To accust” 


whic! 
Fort 
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are left as li : P 
inst live nies possible with slaves. For until they are seven years old th 
nec Hee era n leo aa a 
Which the leo; m their sight and hearing. Indee i i 
speech: Se are should be more careful to ried away foe 
The young es Ig t utterance of shameful words is akin to shameful ine : 
ORAE oe should never be allowed to repeat or hear saying i 
toa nies me who is found saying or doing what is forbidden, if & ia 
be disgraced ht Ms have the privilege of a place at the public tables should 
deserves, Fie: eaten, and an elder person degraded as his slavish conduct 
banish Re ince we do not allow improper language, clearly we should also 
e 8 fixie o OF tales which are indecent. Let the rulers take care that there 
of those rah r picture representing unseemly actions, except in the temples 
law i aa at whose festivals the law permits even ribaldry, and whom the 
themselves es to be worshipped by persons of mature age on behalf of 
Youth to ‘Ae eir children, and their wives. But the legislator should not allow 
are of an : ae of satirical Iambic verses or spectators of comedy until they 
ge to sit at the public tables and to drink strong wine; by that time 


educat; 
~ Cation wi 

il x avi 
; l have armed them against the evil influences of such representa- 


tions 
ng that he would not 


tay Ai 
allow oe the tragic actor, was quite right in sayi 
self, Bie actor, not even if he were quite second-rate, to enter before 
the mare the spectators grew fond of the voices which they first heard. 

S, for Principle of association applies universally to things as well as 
Should oe we always like best whatever comes first. And therefore youth 
kept strangers to all that is bad, and especially to things which 

during the two 


SUgges 

St vi 

follow; _ SE Or hate. When the five years have passed away, 
s which they are hereafter to 


l ing i 
Sarn, oe they must look on at the pursuit 

Te are two periods of life into which education has to be divided, 

the age of one and twenty. 
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to the age of puberty, and onwards to 
not always right: we should rather 
cies of nature 
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ture; for the deficien 
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i cre e divide ages by sevens are 
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hy Us habia education seek to fill up- 
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"the thi individuals, which latter is in our own day the common cu 
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The citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under which 
he lives. For each government has a peculiar character which originally formed 
and which continues to preserve it. The character of democracy creates 
democracy, and the character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; and always the 
better the character, the better the government. 

Now for the exercise of any faculty or art a previous training and habituation 
are required; clearly therefore for the practice of virtue. And since the whole 
city has one end, it is manifest that education should be one and the same for 
all, and that it should be public, and not private,—not as at present, when every 
one looks after his own children separately, and gives them separate instruc 
tion of the sort which he thinks best; the training in things which are of 
common interest should be the same for all. Neither must we suppose that any 
one of the citizens belongs to himself, for they all belong to the state, and are 
each of them a part of the state, and the care of each part is inseparable from 
the care of the whole. In this particular the Lacedaemonians are to be praised, 
for they take the greatest pains about their children, and make education the 
business of the state. 

That education should be regulated by law and should be an affair of state 
is not to be denied, but what should be the character of this public education, 
and how young persons should be educated, are questions which remain to be 
considered. For mankind are by no means agreed about the things to be taught, 
whether we look to virtue or the best life. Neither is it clear whether educatio” 
is more concerned with intellectual or with moral virtue. The existing practice 
is perplexing; no one knows on what principle we should proceed—should the 
useful in life, or should virtue, or should the higher knowledge, be the aim 0 
our training; all three opinions have been entertained. Again, about the meané 
there is no agreement; for different persons, starting with different ideas abou 
the nature of virtue, naturally disagree about the practice of it. There can 
no doubt that children should be taught those useful things which are really 
necessary, but not all things; for occupations are divided into liberal 4” 
illiberal; and to young children should be imparted only such kinds of know” 
edge as will be useful to them without vulgarizing them. And any occupation 
art, or science, which makes the body or soul or mind of the freeman less s 
rasa aaa eee of is vulgars wherefore we call tose t 
a fs ae the body, and likewise all paid employmen rope 
Hoa Avtar ae os ata e are also some liberal arts quite P'em 
ebb. ea te a sas only ina certain degree, and if he attend ae will 
Cina. Th, Mae PE perfection in them, the same evil eae 
if he does or learns an thin A er sets before him makes a great ae , 
or with a view to Sodes die on T Ta P n ieee if don 
for the sake of others, the ven Hie will nt appear illiberal; mare vile 

> y same action will be thought menial and se!" f 


The received subjects of instruction, as I have already remarked, are part y 
a liberal and partly of an illiberal character. i 
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Be ta ines A D of education are in number four; they are—(1) 
added (4) drawin gh tegen exercises, (3) music, to which is sometimes 
Useful for the oa t ese, reading and writing and drawing are regarded as 
thotieht to E of life in a variety of ways, and gymnastic exercises are 
gan day mast oe courage. Concerning music a doubt may be raised—in our 
included in educ en cultivate it for the sake of pleasure, but originally it was 
Matwe shout at because nature herself, as has been often said, requires 
limuse oe, e able, not only to work well, but to use leisure well; for, as 
aterequired Seah again, the first principle of all action is leisure. Both 
must be ae ut leisure is better than occupation; and therefore the question 
We ought pi ee good earnest, what ought we to do when at leisure? Clearly 
of life. But ir ae amusing ourselves, for then amusement would be the end 

is is inconceivable, and yet amid serious occupations amuse- 


Ment j 
s ? 
needed more than at other times (for he who is hard at work has need 
whereas occupation is always 


of re K 
dee and amusement gives relaxation, whe! 
amusements with exertion and effort), at suitable times we should introduce 
Create in th pand they should be our medicines, for the emotion which they 
Of itself pi e soul is a relaxation, and from the pleasure we obtain rest. Leisure 
Peticnceg pleasure and happiness and enjoyment of life, which are ex- 
is T a by the busy man, but by those who have leisure. For he who 
nend whi has in view some end which he has not attained; but happiness is 
is Sine all men deem to be accompanied with pleasure and not with pain. 
Ccordin ure, however, is regarded differently by different persons, and varies 
a ate to the habit of individuals; the pleasure of the best man a on 
earn; 8s from the noblest sources. It is clear then that there are branches 
f eisur ng and education which we must study with a view to the enjoyment 
€, and these are to be valued for their own sake; whereas those ee 

a 


Now 
exist fi ledge which are useful in business are tO be deemed necessary, an 
erefore our fathers admitted music 


Or th 

into © sake of other things. And th 
: gs. AN A pa mp 
Necess Ucation, not on the ground either of its necessity OF utility, for it is fe 
are ug aty, nor indeed useful in the same manner as reading and writing, whicl 
tion iy money-making, in the management of a household, in the acquisi- 
po rTect Knowledge and in political life, nor like drawing, u o = 

Md i in like gymnastic 

Calth &ment of the works of artists, nOr S oe from music. There 


Tema: Nd str 2 i is to be gaine I 
Mai ength; for neither of these ST enjoyment a leion; 


ns 

Which ~> the i intellec l 

E fete cme oe A ne introduction, his being one of 
leisure; as Homer 


t a 
Me wayo Pears to have been the reason of it vould pass his 
ays” SM which it is thought that a freeman should pa 


& 
ow ” 
is j east, 
800d is it to invite men to the pleasant fi 


hom h 


afi 3 vun 
ie terwards he speaks of others W e describes as inviting 


Eb ” 
ard who would delight them all- 
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And in another place Odysseus says there is no better way of passing life than 
when 


‘““Men’s hearts are merry and the banqueters in the hall, sitting in order, hear 
the voice of the minstrel.” 


It is evident, then, that there is a sort of education in which parents should 
train their sons, not as being useful or necessary, but because it is liberal or 
noble. Whether this is of one kind only, or of more than one, and if so, what 
they are, and how they are to be imparted, must hereafter be determined. Thus 
much we are now in a position to say that the ancients witness to us; for theif 
opinion may be gathered from the fact that music is one of the received and 
traditional branches of education. Further, it is clear that children should be 
instructed in some useful things,—for example, in reading and writing,—not 
only for their usefulness, but also because many other sorts of knowledge afè 
acquired through them. With a like view they may be taught drawing, not tO 
prevent their making mistakes in their own purchases, or in order that they 
may not be imposed upon in the buying or selling of articles, but rather becaus¢ 
it makes them judges of the beauty of the human form. To be always seeking 
after the useful does not become free and exalted souls. Now it is clear that 
in education habit must go before reason, and the body before the mind; an 
therefore boys should be handed over to the trainer, who creates in them the 
Proper habit of body, and to the wrestling-master, who teaches them their 
exercises. 

of those states which in our own day seem to take the greatest care of 
children, some aim at producing in them an athletic habit but they only injure 
their forms and stunt their growth. Although the [acedsemonians have n0 
fallen into this mistake, yet they brutalize their children by laborious exercises 
which they think will make them courageous. But in truth, as we have ofte” 
repeated, education should not be exclusively directed to this or to any other 
single end. And even if we suppose the Lacedaemonians to be right in the? 
end, they do not attain it. For among barbarians and among animals courag? 
ni associated, not with the greatest ferocity, but with a gentle or" 
E E N E E A Lacedaemonians, while they We 
they are beaten both i eat ee superior wo thie Dn eri 


s : 1n war and gymnastic exercis 3 ient sup 
ority did not depend on their es. For their ancie the 
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from what 
who T been, but from what they are; for now they have rivals 
tiisin need their education; formerly they had none. 
education, and n principle, that gymnastic exercises should be employed in 
severe regimen o at for children they should be of a lighter kind, avoiding 
evil of excessiy F painful toil, lest the growth of the body be impaired. The 
the Olympic a training in early years is strikingly proved by the example of 
Prize both as P for not more than two or three of them have gained a 
exercises exha oys and as men; their early training and severe gymnastic 
should be SA their constitutions. When boyhood is over, three years 
iti to hard pwd studies; the period of life which follows may then be 
‘as time with Sap and strict regimen. Men ought not to labour at the 
€ Opposed to ir minds and with their bodies; for the two kinds of labour 
one another, the labour of the body impedes the mind, and the 


labour 
aed mind the body. 
these we He music there are some questions W 
Prelude tg thi now resume and carry further; and 0 
€ nature it any other discussion of the subject. It is not easy to determine 
> for the sak usic, or why any one should have a knowledge of it. Shall we 
e of amusement and relaxation, like sleep Or drinking, whi 


Not g 
ood i 

o 1 : : 
Cease » n themselves, but are pleasant, and at the same time “make care 
n rank them with music, and 


va ae 

one use fae says? And therefore me 
oie a We argu ree,—sleep, drinking, music,—to which some add dancing. 
S and oe music conduces to virtue, on the ground that it can form 

the Nastic to p abituate us to true pleasures as OUT bodies are made by 
No “oyme © of a certain character? Or shall we say that it contributes to 
Ow oh. oUt Of leisure and mental cultivation, which is a third alternative? 


for 9 vious 
A . . 
learn; USIY youth are not to be instructed with a vie to their amusement, 
pain. Neither is intellectual 


enn Min 
inp. ent sun ypeasure, but is accompanied with man 
lear i canno le to boys of that age, for it is the end, and that W ich is 
Bro . Music fo Ot attain the perfect or end. But perhaps it may be said that boys 
ad y p. If T the sake of the amusement which they will have when they are 
hear dian kin why should they learn themselves, and not, like the Leow 
ag path ings, enjoy the pleasure and instruction which is derived from 
Pro; Ers? (for surely skilled persons who have made music the business 
formers than those who practise 
e they should learn 


hich we have already raised; 


are 


On] Essio i 
Te ean) qer their lives will be better per tha 
ter, the? aoe must learn music, on the same principl n 
àttaj jecti is absurd. And even granting that music may form = 
ant tion still holds: why should we leart ourselves? Why oe = 
teeta mo easure and form a correct judgment from hearing others, 11 5 
reg Weta they, without learning music, nevertheless can Ls 
tig Seq to Sia they say, of godd and bad melodies- Or again, if m aon 
Dore Stil | mote cheerfulness and refined intellectual enjo. ment, the 
lves instead of enjoying 
ot r concep- 


Or emai 
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Others? We may illustrate W at we are Say 
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tion of the Gods; for in the poets Zeus does not himself sing or play on the 
lyre. Nay, we call professional performers vulgar; no freeman would play or 
sing unless he were intoxicated or in jest. But these matters may be left for the 
present. 

The first question is whether music is or is not to be a part of education. Of 
the three things mentioned in our discussion, which is it?—Education or 
amusement or intellectual enjoyment, for it may be reckoned under all three, 
and seems to share in the nature of all of them. Amusement is for the sake of 
relaxation, and relaxation is of necessity sweet, for it is the remedy of pain 
caused by toil, and intellectual enjoyment is universally acknowledged to 
contain an element not only of the noble but of the pleasant, for happiness is 
made up of both. All men agree that music is one of the pleasantest things, 
whether with or without song; as Musaeus says, 


“Song is to mortals of all things the sweetest.” 


Hence and with good reason it is introduced into social gatherings and enter- 
tainments, because it makes the hearts of men glad: so that on this ground 
alone we may assume that the young ought to be trained in it. For innocent 
Pleasures are not only in harmony with the perfect end of life, but they also 
Provide relaxation. And whereas men rarely attain the end, but often rest by 
the way and amuse themselves, not only with a view to some good, but also 
for the pleasure’s sake, it may be well for them at times to find a refreshment 
in music. It sometimes happens that men make amusement the end, for the end 
Probably contains some element of pleasure, though not any ordinary or lower 
Pleasure; but they mistake the lower for the higher, and in seeking for the one 
find the other, since every pleasure has a likeness to the end of action. For the 
end is not eligible, nor do the pleasures which we have described exist, for the 
sake of any future good but of the past, that is to say, they are the alleviation 
Of past toils and pains. And we may infer this to be the reason why men seek 
happiness from common pleasures. But music is pursued, not only as an 
alleviation of past toil, but also as providing recreation. And who can say 
whether, having this use, it may not also have a nobler one? In addition to this 
common pleasure, felt and shared in by all (for the pleasure given by music 
1S natural, and therefore adapted to all ages and characters), may it not have 
also some influence over the character and the soul? It must have such an 
influence if characters are affected by it. And that they are so affected is proved 
by the power which the songs of Olympus and of many others exercise; for 
beyond question they inspire enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is an emotion of the 
ethical part of the soul. Besides, when men hear imitations, even unaccom- 
panied by melody or rhythm, their feelings move in sympathy. Since then 
music is a pleasure, and virtue consists in rejoicing and loving and hating 
aright, there is clearly nothing which we are so much concerned to acquire and 
to cultivate as the power of forming right judgments, and of taking delight 1” 
good dispositions and noble actions. Rhythm and melody supply imitations ° 
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anger and gentleness, and also of courage and temperance and of virtues and 
vices in general, which hardly fall short of the actual affections, as we know 
from our own experience, for in listening to such strains our souls undergo a 
change. The habit of feeling pleasure or pain at mere representations is not far 
removed from the same feeling about realities; for example, if any one delights 
in the sight of a statue for its beauty only, it necessarily follows that the sight 
of the original will be pleasant to him. No other sense, such as taste or touch, 
has any resemblance to moral qualities; in sight only there is a little, for figures 
are to some extent of a moral character, and [so far] all participate in the feeling 
about them. Again, figures and colours are not imitations, but signs of moral 
habits, indications which the body gives of states of feeling. The connexion of 
them with morals is slight, but in so far as there is any, young men should be 
taught to look, not at the works of Pauson but at those of Polygnotus, or any 
other painter or statuary who expresses moral ideas. On the other hand, even 
in mere melodies there is an imitation of character, for the musical modes differ 
essentially from one another, and those who hear them are differently affected 
by each. Some of them make men sad and grave, like the so-called Mixolydian, 
Others enfeeble the mind, like the relaxed harmonies, others, again, produce 
a moderate and settled temper, which appears to be the peculiar effect of the 
: eae i The whole subject has been well 
Dorian; the Phrygian inspires enthusiasm. 4 e i 
treated by philosophical writers on this branch o a St ae have a 
their arguments by facts. The same principles apply to rhythms: a 
character of rest, others of motion, and of these latter again, Sar AE 
vulgar, others a nobler movement. Enough has been = a Ş vroiai into 
has a power of forming the character, and should therefore X RA PLEET 
the education of the young. The study is suited to the EA sweetened by 
Persons will not, if they can help, endure anything whic to be in us a sort of 
Pleasure, and music has a natural sweetness. There genase SR 
affinity to harmonies and rhythms, which makes tae = 
the soul is a harmony, others, that she possesses | ert ae aiacpeatnd, 
And now we have to determine the question whic ne seit oroe eleaHy 
Whether children should be themselves ae ai ee actual practice 
there is a considerable difference made in the esac ay not perform to be 
Of the art. It is difficult, if not impossible, for those meee should have some- 
800d judges of the performance of others. pac : ive to their children in 
thing to do, and the rattle of Archytas, which people g1 nything in the house, 
Order to amuse them and prevent them from is ecu The rattle is a toy 
Was a capital invention, for a young thing canno is a rattle or toy for children 
Suited to the infant mind, and [musical] en i aah eae one 
ofa larger growth. We conclude then that they shou 
a way as to become not only critics be ee een ages may be easily 
he question what is or is not suitab ies the objection of those who say 
answered; nor is there any difficulty in meeting he first place, that they who 
that the study of music is vulgar. We reply (1) in the i 
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are to be judges must also be performers, and that they should begin to practise 
early, although when they are older they may be spared the execution; they 
must have learned to appreciate what is good and to delight in it, thanks to 
the knowledge which they acquired in their youth. As to (2) the vulgarizing 
effect which music is supposed to exercise . . . it is quite possible that certain 
methods of teaching and learning music do really have a degrading effect. It 
is evident then that the learning of music ought not to impede the business of 
riper years, or to degrade the body or render it unfit for civil or military duties, 
whether for the early practice or for the later study of them. 

The right measure will be attained if students of music stop short of the arts 
which are practised in professional contests, and do not seek to acquire those 
fantastic marvels of execution which are now the fashion in such contests, and 
from these have passed into education. Let the young pursue their studies until 
they are able to feel delight in noble melodies and rhythms, and not merely 


in that common part of music in which every slave or child and even some 
animals find pleasure. 


John Locke 


(1632-1704) 


NOT EVERY philosopher who considers matters concern- 
ing educational policy can be said to have formulated a 
philosophy of education. As was pointed out earlier, 
philosophy of education involves discussion of the aims 
of education within the context of metaphysical, epis- 
temological, moral, and political considerations. If an 
author treats these considerations sketchily or not at all, 
it is misleading to refer to his work as a philosophy of 
education. We might more appropriately refer to it as 
“suggestions concerning educational policy” or, as 
Locke titled it, Some Thoughts Concerning Education. 

In some cases, however, those who discuss educa- 
tional policy without placing this discussion in philo- 
sophical perspective rely implicitly upon considerations 
of a philosophical sort that lie submerged in their works. 
It is a challenge for the reader to spot such considera- 
tions and bring them to the surface. In Part II Israel 
Scheffler, a leading figure in contemporary philosophy 
of education, shows how this can be done with the works 
of Locke and others. 

Locke’s educational writings are remarkably percep- 
tive and enlightening. Among his major themes are (1) 
the need to instill self-discipline in the young, (2) the 
importance of reasoning with children, and (3) the sig- 
nificance of the development of a student’s character, 
not merely his intellect. These points seemed heretical 
to many educators of Locke’s time, but these men are 
forgotten, while Locke’s ideas still exert a powerful in- 
fluence on modern education. 

It is true that Locke was concerned with education 
within a social order that enabled a pupil to have his own 
tutor, while education today is of a very different sort. 
Many of Locke’s insights, however, are as useful to a 
teacher facing an entire classroom of students as they 


are to a tutor with just one student. 
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... 1. A sound mind in a sound body, is a short but full description of a happy 
state in this world: he that has these two, has little more to wish for; and he 
that wants either of them, will be but little the better for any thing else. Men’s 
happiness or misery is [for the] most part of their own making. He whose mind 
directs not wisely, will never take the right way; and he whose body is crazy 
and feeble, will never be able to advance in it. I confess, there are some men’s 
constitutions of body and mind so vigorous, and well framed by nature, that 
they need not much assistance from others; but, by the strength of their natural 
genius, they are, from their cradles, carried towards what is excellent; and, by 
the privilege of their happy constitutions, are able to do wonders. But examples 
of this kind are but few; and I think I may say, that, of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education. It is that which makes the great difference in mankind. The little, 
Or almost insensible, impressions on our tender infancies, have very importan 

and lasting consequences: and there it is, as in the fountains of some rivers, 
where a gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters into channels, 
that make them take quite contrary courses; and by this little direction, given 
them at first, in the source, they receive different tendencies, and arrive at last 


at very remote and distant places. 


32... . [W]e have reason to conclude, that great care is to be had of the 


forming children’s minds, and giving them that seasoning early, which shall 
influence their lives always after. For when they do well or ill, the praise or 
blame will be laid there: and when any thing is done awkwardly, the common 
Saying will pass upon them, that it is suitable to their breeding. 7 
33. As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being able to endure hards ips, 
So also does that of the mind. And the great principle and foundation of all 
Virtue and worth is placed in this, that a man is able to deny himself his own 
nesires, cross his own inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs as 
est, thou ite lean the other way. ee 
34. Te ete A observed in people’s breeding their children has 
€en, that this has not been taken care enough of in its due season; that the 
Mind has not been made obedient to discipline, and pliant to reason, when at 


From Works of John Locke, London, Thomas Tegg. et al., 1823, Vol. IX. pp- 67-176 (with 


OMmissi pgs A 
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i most tender, most easy to be bowed. Parents being wisely esas 
seme love their children, are very apt, if reason watch not that natura 
a et we pate are apt, I say, to let it run into fondness. They love their 
cael ae it is their duty: but they often with them cherish their faults 
tia a mit not be crossed, forsooth; they must be permitted to have ig 
wills in all things; and they being in their infancies not capable of great N aa 
their parents think they may safely enough indulge their little E 
and make themselves sport with that pretty perverseness, which they thi ; 
well enough becomes that innocent age. But to a fond parent, that would no 


have his child corrected for a perverse trick, but excused it, saying it was a 


small matter; Solon very well replied, “Ay, but custom is a great one.” 


38. It seems plain to me, that the principle of all virtue and excellency lies 


a power of denying ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, where 
reason does not authorize them. This 


custom, made easy and familiar by an early practice. If therefore I might be 
heard, I would advise, that, cont 


used to submit their desires, an 


in 


» in hanging- 


play, and have play thi 
what was not fit for t 
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children, the easier it will be for them, and their governors too: and that this 
ought to be observed as an inviolable maxim, that whatever once is denied 
them, they are certainly not to obtain by crying or importunity; unless one has 
a mind to teach them to be impatient and troublesome, by rewarding them for 
it, when they are so. 

40. Those therefore that intend ever to govern their children, should begin 
it whilst they are very little; and look that they perfectly comply with the will 
of their parents. Would you have your son obedient to you, when past a child? 
Be sure then to establish the authority of a father, as soon as he is capable of 
submission, and can understand in whose power he is. If you would have him 
stand in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy; and, as he approaches more to 
a man, admit him nearer to your familiarity: so shall you have him your 
obedient subject (as is fit) whilst he is a child, and your affectionate friend when 
he is a man. For methinks they mightily misplace the treatment due to their 
children, who are indulgent and familiar when they are little, but severe to 
them, and keep them at a distance, when they are grown up. For liberty and 
indulgence can do no good to children: their want of judgment makes them 
stand in need of restraint and discipline. And, on the contrary, iMmperiousness 
and severity is but an ill way of treating men, who have reason of their own 
to guide them, unless you have a mind to make your chil 
Weary of you; and secretly to say within themselves, 
father?” 

X 41.1 imagine every one will judge it reasonable, that their children, when 
little, should look upon their parents as their lords, their absolute governors; 
and, as such, stand in awe of them: and that, when they come to riper years, 
they should look on them as their best, as their only sure friends: and, as such, 
love and reverence them. The way I have mentioned, if I mistake not, is the 
Only one to obtain this. We must look upon our children, when grown up, to 
be like ourselves: with the same passions, the same desires. We would be 
thought rational creatures, and have our freedom; we love not to be uneasy 
under constant rebukes and brow-beatings; nor can we bear severe humours, 
and great distance, in those we converse with. Whoever has such treatment 
When he is a man, will look out other company, other friends, other conversa- 


tion, wi se. If therefore a strict hand be kept over 
i i a has pare E that age be tractable, and quietly 


children from the beginning, they will in ' ; 
Submit to it, as paren AE known any other: and if, as they Pn ones 
use of reason, the rigour of government be, as they deserve hae ZA Sai 
the father’s brow more smoothed to them, and the distance y pe m : 
'S former restraints will increase their love, when they fin ethene 
Kindness for them, and a care to make them capable to deserve 
i as and the esteem Oe o hildren in general. Fear 
42. Thus much for the settling your authority over chi i ber ete 
and awe ought to give you the first power over their mi SA ELES 
friendship in riper years to hold it: for the time must come, 


dren, when grown up, 
“When will you die, 
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he rod and correction; and then, if the love of you make them not 
iets iful; if the love of virtue and reputation keep them not in 
ohenignt and sane u Tae i h them, to turn them to 
laudable courses; I ask, what hold will you have upon ‘ ae 
it? Indeed, fear of having a scanty portion, if they displease you, ponte S 
them slaves to your estate; but they will be nevertheless ill and wicke $ 
private, and that restraint will not last always. Every man must some ae ; 
other be trusted to himself, and his own conduct; and he that is a good, 
virtuous, and able man, must be made so within. And therefore, what he is to 
receive from education, what is to sway and influence his life, must be Somes 
thing put into him betimes: habits woven into the very principles of his nature; 
and not a counterfeit carriage, and dissembled outside, put on by fear, only to 
avoid the present anger of a father, who perhaps may disinherit him. we 
43. This being laid down in general, as the course ought to be taken, it is 
fit we come now to consider the Parts of the discipline to be used, a little more 
particularly. I have spoken so much of carrying a strict hand over children, that 
perhaps I shall be suspected of not considering enough what is due to their 
tender age and constitutions. But that opinion will vanish, when you have 
heard me a little farther. For I am very apt to think, that great severity of 
good; nay, great harm in education: and | 
teris paribus, those children who have been 
best men. All that I have hitherto contended 
necessary, it is more to be used, the younger 
due application wrought its effect, it is to be 
relaxed, and changed into a milder sort of government. 


leness of their wills, being by a steady hand 
hildren have memories to retai i 
, and 
Preventing all occasions 


c 8, or repining. The only care is, that it be 
begun early, and inflexibly kept to, till 


be early, blows to recover it, and the more, the 
longer it is deferred) it is by it, mixed 


an ingenuous education; and upon what it turns. 

ji He that has not linations, he that knows not how 
to resist the importunity of Present pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason 
tells him is fit to be done, wants the true principle of Virtue and industry: and 
is in danger of never being good for any thing. This temper, therefore. SO 


ability and happiness, is to be wrought into the mind, 45 
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early as may be, even from the first dawnings of any knowledge or apprehen- 
sion in children; and so to be confirmed in them, by all the care and ways 
imaginable, by those who have the oversight of their education. 

46. 2. On the other side, if the mind be curbed, and humbled too much in 
children; if their spirits be abased and broken much, by too strict an hand over 
them; they lose all their vigour and industry, and are in a worse state than the 
former. For extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness and spirit, come 
sometimes to be set right, and so make able and great men: but dejected minds, 
timorous and tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very 
seldom attain to any thing. To avoid the danger that is on either hand is the 
great art: and he that has found a way how to keep up a child’s spirit, easy, 
active, and free; and yet, at the same time, to restrain him from many things 
he has a mind to, and to draw him to things that are uneasy to him; he, I say, 
that knows how to reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in my opinion, 
got the true secret of education. 

47. The usual lazy and short way by chastisement, and the rod, which is the 
Only instrument of government that tutors generally know, or ever think of, 
is the most unfit of any to be used in education; because it tends to both those 
mischiefs; which as we have shown, are the Scylla and Charybdis, which, on 
the one hand or the other, ruin all that miscarry. 

48. 1. This kind of punishment contributes not at all to the mastery of our 
Natural propensity to indulge corporal and present pleasure and to avoid pain 
at any rate; but rather encourages it; and thereby strengthens that in us, which 
's the root, from whence spring all vicious actions and the irregularities of life. 
From what other motive, but of sensual pleasure, and pain, does a child act, 
Who drudges at his book against his inclination, or abstains from eating un- 
Wholesome fruit, that he takes pleasure in, only out of fear of whipping? He 
In this only prefers the greater corporal pleasure, or avoids the greater corporal 
Pain. And what is it to govern his actions, and direct his conduct, by a 
Motives as these? what is it, I say, but to cherish that principle in him, pot 
tis our business to root out and destroy? And therefore I cannot think any 
Correction useful to a child, where the shame of suffering for having done amiss 


does not work more upon him than the pain. 


4 I i ich it 
9.2 i i lly breeds an aversion to that whic 
hig? on naturally st 

his sort of correcti How obvious is it to observe, that 


is the tutor’ liking to. 
. t’s business to create a liking 
children come to hate things which were at first acne ee 
4 i i bout them: 
d themselves whipped, and chid, and teazed a P 


is Wondered at in them; when grown men aan ais nee with any 
Oa : A f i 
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physic, turns his stomach; so that nothing will relish well out of it, though the 
cup be ever so clean, and well-shaped, and of the richest materials. 

50. 3. Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a slavish temper. The child 
submits, and dissembles obedience, whilst the fear of the rod hangs over him; 
but when that is removed, and, by being out of sight, he can promise himself 
impunity, he gives the greater scope to his natural inclination; which by this 
way is not at all altered, but on the contrary heightened and increased in him; 
and after such restraint, breaks out usually with the more violence. Or, 

51. 4. If severity carried to the highest pitch does prevail, and works a cure 


y rarely to be applied, and that 
ity. On the other side, to flatter 
nt to them, is as carefully to be 
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54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, and thesè little encourage- 

ments, which they are taken with, on the other; how then (will you say) shall 
children be governed? Remove hope and fear, and there is an end of all 
discipline. I grant, that good and evil, reward and punishment, are the only 
motives to a rational creature; these are the spur and reins, whereby all man- 
kind are set on work and guided, and therefore they are to be made use of to 
children too. For I advise their parents and governors always to carry this in 
their minds, that children are to be treated as rational creatures. 
_ 95. Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be proposed to children, if we 
intend to work upon them. The mistake, I imagine, is, that those that are 
generally made use of, are ill chosen. The pains and pleasures of the body are, 
I think, of ill consequence, when made the rewards and punishments whereby 
men would prevail on their children: for, as I said before, they serve but to 
increase and strengthen those inclinations, which it is our business to subdue 
and master. . . . 3 

56. The rewards and punishments then whereby we should keep children in 
order are quite of another kind; and of that force, that when we can get them 
once to work, the business, I think, is done, and the difficulty is over. Esteem 
and disgrace are, of all others, the most powerful incentives to the mind, when 
Once it is brought to relish them. If you can once get into children a love of 
Credit, and an apprehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into them the 
true principle, which will constantly work, and incline them to the right. But 


lt will be asked, How shall this be done? : 
_ lconfess, it does not, at first appearance, want some difficulty; but yet I think 
lt worth our while to seek the ways (and practise them when found) to attain 
this, which 1 f education. 
i look on as the great secret 0 r oe 
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may as much as possible be brought to conceive, that those that are aad 
mended and in esteem for doing well, will necessarily be beloved and cheris e 
by every body, and have all other good things as a consequence of it; and, on 
the other side, when any one by miscarriage falls into dis-esteem, and cares 
not to preserve his credit, he will unavoidably fall under neglect and contempt: 
and, in that state, the want of whatever might satisfy or delight him, will follow. 
In this way the objects of their desires are made assisting to virtue; when a 
settled experience from the beginning teaches children, that the things they 
delight in, belong to, and are to be enjoyed by those only, who are in a state 
of reputation. If by these means you can come once to shame them out of their 
faults, (for besides that, I would willingly have no punishment) and make them 


in love with the pleasure of being well thought on, you may turn them as you 
please, and they will be in love with all the ways of virtue. 


63. But if a right course be taken with children, there will not be so much 
need of the application of the common reward and punishments, as we ima- 
gined, and as the general practice has established. For all their innocent folly, 
playing, and childish actions, are to be left perfectly free and unrestrained, as 
far as they can consist with the respect due to those that are present; and that 
with the greatest allowance. If these faults of their age, rather than of the 


e, as they should be, left only to time, and imitation, 
children would escape a great deal of misapplied and 


y adapted by nature to me 
š c e encouraged, to keep up their spirits, an 
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which, upon trial, they are found not able to do; and had need be taught and 
exercised in, before they are required to do them. But it is much easier for a 
tutor to command, than to teach. Secondly, another thing got by it will be this, 
that by repeating the same action, till it be grown habitual in them, the per- 
formance will not depend on memory, or reflection, the concomitant of pru- 
dence and age, and not of childhood; but will be natural in them. Thus, bowing 
to a gentleman when he salutes him, and looking in his face when he speaks 
to him, is by constant use as natural to a well-bred man, as breathing; it requires 
no thought, no reflection. Having this way cured in your child any fault, it is 
cured for ever: and thus, one by one, you may weed them out all, and plant 
what habits you please. 

65. | have seen parents so heap rules on their children, that it was impossible 
for the poor little ones to remember a tenth part of them, much less to observe 
them. However, they were either by words or blows corrected for the breach 
of those multiplied and often very impertinent precepts. Whence it naturally 
followed, that the children minded not what was said to them; when it was 
evident to them, that no attention they were capable of, was sufficient to 
Preserve them from transgression, and the rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your son be as few as is possible, and rather fewer 
than more than seem absolutely necessary. For if you burden him with many 
Tules, one of these two things must necessarily follow, that either he must be 
very often punished, which will be of ill consequence, by making punishment 
too frequent and familiar; or else you must let the transgressions of some of 
Your rules go unpunished, whereby they will of course grow contemptible, se 
Your authority become cheap to him. Make but few laws but see they be we 
observed, when once made. Few years require but few laws; and as his ii 
creases, when one rule is by practice well established, you may aah m 

66. But pray remember, children are not to be taught by rules, a Ses 
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Z rains ae of the things they are to learn should ever be made a burden 
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caprice, passion, or fancy, that you command or forbid E E 
they are capable of understanding; and there is no virtue they s an : : se 
to, nor fault they should be kept from, which I do not think they m r 
conwitieed of: but it must be by such reasons as their age and understan E 
are capable of, and those proposed always in very few and plain words. ; 
foundations on which several duties are built, and the fountains of right m 
wrong, from which they spring, are not, perhaps, easily to be let into the min a 
of grown men, not used to abstract their thoughts from common TeGelve 
opinions. Much less are children capable of reasonings from remote principles. 
They cannot conceive the force of long deductions: the reasons that move 
them must be obvious, and level to their thoughts, and such as may (if I may 
so say) be felt and touched. But yet, if their age, temper, and inclinations, be 
considered, they will never want such motives as may be sufficient to convince 
them. If there be no other more particular, yet these will always be intelligible, 
and of force, to deter them from any fault fit to be taken notice of in them, 


viz. that it will be a discredit and disgrace to them, and displease you. 


95. . . . [A] father will do w 
talk familiarly with him; nay, ask his advice, and consult with him, about those 
things wherein he has any kn 


it, and keep it active and busy, are» 
I suppose, these following: i 


eee r 
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at in the question, and not what words he expresses it in: and, when you have 
informed and satisfied him in that, you shall see how his thoughts will enlarge 
themselves, and how by fit answers he may be led on farther than perhaps you 
could imagine. For knowledge is grateful to the understanding, as light to the 
eyes: children are pleased and delighted with it exceedingly, especially if they 
see that their inquiries are regarded, and that their desire of knowing is en- 
couraged and commended. And I doubt not but one great reason, why many 
children abandon themselves wholly to silly sports, and trifle away all their 
time insipidly, is, because they have found their curiosity baulked, and their 
inquiries neglected. But had they been treated with more kindness and respect, 
and their questions answered, as they should, to their satisfaction, | doubt not 
but they would have taken more pleasure in learning, and improving their 
knowledge, wherein there would be still newness and variety, which is what 
they are delighted with, than in returning over and over to the same play and 
Play things. 
119. 2. To this serious answering their questions, and informing their under- 
Standings in what they desire, as if it were a matter that needed it, should be 
added some peculiar ways of commendation. Let others, whom they esteem, 
be told before their faces of the knowledge they have in such and such things; 
and since we are all, even from our cradles, vain and proud creatures, let their 
Vanity be flattered with things that will do them good; and let their pride set 
them on work on something which may turn to their advantage. Upon this 
ground you shall find, that there cannot be a greater spur to the attaining what 
you would have the elder learn and know himself, than to set him upon 
teaching it his er brothers and sisters. i 
120. 3. As sialaiers inquires are not to be slighted, so also great care ee 
e taken, that they never receive deceitful and illuding answers. They es i 
Perceive when they are slighted or deceived, and quickly learn the a o 
neglect, dissimulation, and falsehood, which they observe others to make Pa 
of. We are not to intrench upon truth in any conversation, but least of all wit 
children; since, if we play false with them, we not only deceive their eras 
tion, and hinder their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence, and teach t em 
the worst of vices. They are travellers newly arrived in a strange ayers x 
Shish they know nothing: we should therefore make conscience not to mIs 
them, And though their questions seem sometimes not very material, yet they 
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eight, or ten of the best years of his life, to get a language or two, which I think 
might be had at a great deal cheaper rate of pains and time, and be learned 
almost in playing? 

Forgive me, therefore, if I say, I cannot with patience think, that a young 
gentleman should be put into the herd, and be driven with a whip and scourge, 
as if he were to run the gantlet through the several classes, “ad capiendum 
ingenii cultum.” “What then, say you, would you not have him write and read? 
Shall he be more ignorant than the clerk of our parish, who takes Hopkins and 
Sternhold for the best poets in the world, whom yet he makes worse than they 
are, by his ill reading?” Not so, not so fast, I beseech you. Reading, and writing, 
and learning, I allow to be necessary, but yet not the chief business. | imagine 
you would think him a very foolish fellow, that should not value a virtuous, 
or a wise man, infinitely before a great scholar. Not but that I think learning 
a great help to both, in well disposed minds; but yet it must be confessed also, 
that in others not so disposed, it helps them only to be the more foolish, or 
Worse men... . 

148. When he can talk, it is time he should begin to learn to read. But as 
to this, give me leave here to inculcate again what is very apt to be forgotten, 
viz. that a great care is to be taken, that it be never made as a business to him, 
Nor he look on it as a task. We naturally, as I said, even from our cradles, love 
liberty, and have therefore an aversion to many things, for no other reason, 
but because they are enjoined us. I have always had a fancy, that learning might 
be made a play and recreation to children; and that they might be brought to 
desire to be taught, if it were proposed to them as a thing of honour, credit, 
delight, and recreation, or as a reward for doing something else, and if they 


i i firms me in 
Were never chi cted for the neglect of it. That which con 
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this opinion is, that amongst the Portuguese, : 
se oes amongst their children to learn to read ee said 
inder them it: they will learn m another, and a 
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younger son, a child in coats, was not easily brought to his boo y eing ee 
to read at home by his mother); I advised to try another way than sai ie 
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up i nother sort 
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Te} iri g f learning themselves, an : r 
o po ecreation. But then, as I said before, it must never be imposed as 
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but when they have got an ascendant over them, they should use it with great 
moderation, and not make themselves such scarecrows, that their scholars 
should always tremble in their sight. Such an austerity may make their govern- 
ment easy to themselves but of very little use to their pupils. It is impossible 
children should learn any thing, whilst their thoughts are possessed and dis- 
turbed with any passion, especially fear, which makes the strongest impression 
on their yet tender and weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy calm temper, 
when you would have it receive your instructions, or any increase of knowl- 
edge. It is as impossible to draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind, as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the attention of his scholar: 
whilst he has that, he is sure to advance as fast as the learner's abilities will 
carry him; and without that, all his bustle and pother will be to little or no 
Purpose. To attain this, he should make the child comprehend (as much as may 
be) the usefulness of what he teaches him; and let him see, by what he has 
learned, that he can do something which he could not do before; something 
Which gives him some power and real advantage above others, who are igno- 
rant of it. To this he should add sweetness in all his instructions; and by a 
Certain tenderness in his whole carriage, make the child sensible that he loves 

im, and designs nothing but his good; the only way to beget love in the child, 
Which will make him hearken to his lessons, and relish what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obstinacy should meet with any imperiousness or rough usage. 
All other faults should be corrected with a gentle hand; and kind encouraging 
Words will work better and more effectually upon a willing mind, and even 
Prevent a good deal of that perverseness, which rough and imperious mati 
often Produces in well-disposed and generous minds. It is true, obstinacy an 
wilful neglects must be mastered, even though it costs blows to do it: but I m 
apt to think perverseness in the pupils is often the effect of forwardness ak e 
tutor; anq that most children would seldom have deserved blows, if oh ess 
and misapplied roughness had not taught them ill-nature, and given them an 
aversion to their teacher, and all that comes from him. Poer i 
Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadi vandering of thought, 


ness, and w epee 
natural faults of childhood: and therefore, when they are not observed i 
w A 
ilful, are to be mentioned softly, and gaine 
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the mind is capable of receiving new informations, and of admitting into itself 
those impressions, which if not taken and retained, all that they and their 
teacher do together is lost labour; there is much uneasiness, and little learning. 


177. . . . [U]nder whose care soever a child is put to be taught, during the 
tender and flexible years of his life, this is certain, it should be one who thinks 
Latin and language the least part of education; one, who knowing how much 
virtue, and a well-tempered soul, is to be preferred to any sort of learning oF 
language, makes it his chief business to form the mind of his scholars, and give 
that a right disposition: which, if once got, though all the rest should be 
neglected, would, in due time, produce all the rest; and which if it be not got, 
and settled, so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, and 


all the other accomplishments of education, will be to no purpose, but to make 
the worse or more dangerous man. 


regularly bold, that they dare venture 
€ason, in the ed . 2 uy F ñ 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778) 


ROUSSEAU’S Emile contains a remarkable number of 
powerful ideas. Its insight into the special nature of a 
child’s mind, its insistence that a child be treated as a 
person in his own right, and its stress on the importance 
of motivating a student to want to learn combine to 
make this work a landmark in the history of educational 
thought. 

It must be noted, however, that a number of Rous- 
seau’s views are open to serious criticism. Chief among 
these are his claims that nature provides the goals of 
education and that, therefore, a child ought not to be 
allowed to acquire any habits. These claims are simply 
untenable, and a careful reading of Emile shows that 
Rousseau himself did not consistently defend them. 

He argues, for example, that once you refuse to give 
a child something, your refusal should be irrevocable. 
This will soon result in the child’s not pestering you for 
things which he has been refused. But he has thus deve- 
loped a habit, viz., the habit of not pestering you for 
things which he has been refused. 

The fact of the matter is that no human being can live 
effectively without developing habits. If walking never 
became a habit, we should all spend hours just attempt- 
ing to walk. The question is not whether we should 
develop habits. The question is which habits we ought 


to develop. i 

That some action is “natural” is no reason to perform 
it. We often have “natural” desires to harm other in- 
dividuals. These are desires that we must control if we 
are to live in society- Some impulses are good and some 
are not. The only way to decide whether a particular 
e is good is to consider Its consequences. That it 
reason why it ought to be followed. 
difficult even to establish what is 
t a particular course of action is 
bvious sense of that 
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term, any human action is natural, since it is according 
to the laws of nature. Only miracles are unnatural, and 
no child has to be taught to refrain from performing 
miracles. 

Rousseau was not the first thinker to fall into the trap 
of attempting to utilize the hopelessly vague notion of 
what is “natural” as a justification for a social policy. 
Plato argued that each man ought to occupy himself 
with the one task which is “natural” to him, though it 
is certainly not clear how the choice of this task was to 
be determined. And it was Aristotle, in one of his less 
sublime moments, who defended slavery on the grounds 
that it was “nature’s intention” for this institution to 
exist, though how he discovered this “intention” re- 
mains a mystery. The fact of the matter is that any 
action or policy can be defended on the grounds that it 
is “natural” and in no case is such a defense valid. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, 
Emile merits serious study, for the w 
found, and not undeserved 
developments in education. 


Rousseau’s 
ork exerted a pro- 
, influence on subsequent 
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of the world but 


Everything į 
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ing is good as it comes from the hands of the Maker 
e land yield the 


degenera 4 5 
Baale e e gets mto the hands of man. Man makes on 
mutilates his do er, disregards differences of climates, elements and seasons, 
to leave anythi gs and horses, perverts and disfigures everything. Not content 
his notio ing as nature has made it, he must needs shape man himself to 
But under = he does the trees in his garden. 
are Without oa conditions, human beings would be even worse than they 
this meat is fashioning. A man left entirely to himself from birth would 
the Sécial j misshapen of creatures. Prejudices, authority, necessity, example, 
im oF at te ahi in which we are immersed, would crush out nature in 
Brown up by eae anything in its place. He would fare like a shrub that has 
the passers-by ance in the middle of a road, and got trampled under foot by 

ants ‘ 

and Re pa fashioned by cultivation, men by education. We are born feeble 
intelligenc trength; possessing nothing, we need assistance; beginning without 
UD is Shane we need judgment. All that we lack at birth and need when grown 
OF from oe by education. This education comes to us from nature, from men, 
Cducation at ae The internal development of our faculties and organs is the 
Ucation A nature. The use we learn to make of this development is the 
fect us is Goa What comes to us from our experience of the things that 
S of te ue education of things. Each of us therefore is fashioned by three 
ed, and achers. When their lessons are at variance the pupil is badly edu- 
mmon is never at peace with himself. When they coincide and lead to a 
these th goal he goes straight to his mark and lives single-minded. Now, of 
fr ree educations the one due to nature is independent of us, and the one 
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perfect result, the one that cannot be modified determines the course of the 
other two. But perhaps “nature” is too vague a word. We must try to fix its 
meaning. Nature, it has been said, is only habit. Is that really so? Are there 
not habits which are formed under pressure, leaving the original nature un- 
changed? One example is the habit of plants which have been forced away from 
the upright direction. When set free, the plant retains the bent forced upon It; 
but the sap has not changed its first direction and any new growth the plant 
makes returns to the vertical. It is the same with human inclinations. So long 
as there is no change in conditions the inclinations due to habits, however 


unnatural, remain unchanged, but immediately the restraint is removed the 
habit vanishes and nature reasserts itself. 


We are born capable of sensation and from birth are affected in diverse ways 


nature. In my view ey. 
inclinations, 
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There remai x b 
will a OE satis igo education, the education of nature. But how 
people? If there w een educated entirely for himself get on with other 
and removing th ereany: way! of combining in a single person the twofold aim 
tie iene g the contradictions of life, a great obstacle to happi y i 

ved. But before passing judgment his ki soph oe 
necessary to follow tie devel g judg on tl is kind of man it would be 
jecestaty in Wers eye opment and see him fully formed. It would be 
a of our ou i to make the acquaintance of the natural man. This is the 

Whaka & si est in this book. t 
alle have hee one to produce this very exceptional person? In point of fact 
of sailing Laine a to prevent anything being done. When it is only a matter 
Jatine to at the wind it is enough to tack, but when the sea runs high and 

ithe E where you are, you must throw out the anchor. 
brought pee order where all stations in life are fixed, every one needs to be 
he has i. ee own station. The individual who leaves the place for which 
to follow in hia i is useless in any other. In Egypt, where the son was obliged 
country wher ather's footsteps, education had at least an assured aim: in our 
changing RA e ranks are fixed, but the men in them are constantly 

a P rh y knows whether he is doing his son a good or a bad turn when 

foc the = im for his own rank. : 
Vocation. © ural order where all men are equal, manhood is the common 
Pertain ish Jne who is well educated for that will not do badly in the duties that 
tho ban 4 it. The fact that my pupil is intended for the army, the church or 
» does not greatly concern me. Before the vocation determined by his 


Parent, 
S comes the call of nature to the life of human kind. Life is the business 
admit he will not be a 


Wo 
ote him learn. When he leaves my hands, I 
at am €, or a soldier, or a priest. First and foremost, he will be a man. All 
an must be he will be when the need arises, as well as anyone else. 
ble to find a place for 


_latey : 
imeap the changes of fortune he will always be a 


$ . ry 
Raving Te of high rank once suggested that | should be his son’s tutor. But 
'8 had experience already I knew myself unfit and I refused. Instead of 
dertake the easier task of writing 


iffi 
“cult task of educating a child, I now un t ] 
Illustration of my views and to 
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beings develop 
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completely; that he is rich, since it is only the rich who have need of the natural 
education that would fit them to live under all conditions; that he is to all 
intents and purposes an orphan, whose tutor having undertaken the parents’ 
duties will also have their right to control all the circumstances of his upbring- 
ing; and, finally, that he is a vigorous, healthy, well-built child. 
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the coming of self-consciousness at this second stage individual life really 
begins. Memory extends the sense of identity over all the moments of the 
child's existence. He becomes one and the same person, capable of happiness 
Or sorrow. From this point on it is essential to regard him as a moral being. 


Your first duty is to be humane. Love childhood. Look with friendly eyes 
on its games, its pleasures, its amiable dispositions. Which of you does not 
sometimes look back regretfully on the age when laughter was ever on the lips 
and the heart free of care? Why steal from the little innocents the enjoyment 
of a time that passes all too quickly? 

Already I hear the clamour of the false wisdom that regards the present as 
of No account and is for ever chasing a future which flees as we advance. This 
is the time to correct the evil inclinations of mankind, you reply. Suffering 
Should be increased in childhood when it is least felt, to reduce it at the age 
of reason. But how do you know that all the fine lessons with which you 
Oppress the feeble mind of the child will not do more harm than good? Can 
you prove that these bad tendencies you profess to be correcting are not due 
to your own misguided efforts rather than to nature? 

If we are to keep in touch with reality we must never y i 
condition. Humanity has its place in the scheme of things. Childhood has its 
Place in the scheme of human life. We must view the man as a man, and the 
child as a child. The best way to ensure human well-being is to give each person 

'S place in life and keep him there, regulating the passions in accordance with 
the individual constitution. The rest depends on external factors without our 


Control. we 
We can never know absolute good or evil. Everything in this life is mixed. 
€ never experience a pure sentiment, or remain in the same state for two 

Successive moments. Weal and woe are common to us all, but in differing 

Measure. The happiest man is the one who suffers least: the most miserable the 

One who has least pleasure. Always the sufferings outweigh the enjoyments. 

a felicity of man here below is therefore a negative state, to be measured 

Y the fewness of his ills. Every feeling of pain is inseparable from the desire 

© escape from it: every idea of pleasure inseparable from the desire for its 

njoyment, Privation is implicit in desire, and all privations are painful. Conse- 
duently unhappiness consists in the excess of desire over power. A conscious 


eng wh led his desires would be absolutely happy. 
Ose powers equalle hat leads to true happiness consis 


In what yisdom t 

then does the human wisdo 
Ot simply in the diminution of desires, for if they fell below our power to 
loyed and our entire being would 


achiey A 
e, pa would be unemp 3 : 
not E A aa tin the extension of our faculties, for 


be sati : i sis 

é isfied. Neither does it con iserable 
'Sproportionate increase in our desires would only pail iy anton gets 
“UC happiness comes with equality of power ani Me gays rit fi m which 
Oi Way is the one who does not need another’s help to get 1t: tror 


forget what befits our 
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i i dom. The true 
E 
wha , ; 
Se bead iano: Apply it to childhood and all the rules of education 
axa are two kinds of dependence: dependence on ay Moan aee 
and dependence on men, which is social. Dependence on ‘i a one RA 
moral is not prejudicial to freedom and engenders no vices: eo RA 
men being capricious engenders them all. The only cure for this evi al wall 
would be to put the law in place of the individual, and to arm the gene 
with a real power that made it superior to every individual will. aa 
Keep the child in sole dependence on things and you will follow the na of 
order in the course of his education. Put only physical obstacles in the bis i 
indiscreet wishes and let his punishments spring from his own actions. Witho $ 
forbidding wrong-doing, be content to prevent it. Experience or mp 
apart from anything else should take the place of law for him. Satisfy P 
desires, not because of his demands but because of his needs. He should hav 
no consciousness of obedience when he acts, nor of mastery when someone 
acts for him. Let him experience liberty equally in his actions and in yours- 
Be specially careful not to give the child empty formulae of politeness, pa 
serve as magic words for subjecting his surroundings to his will and getting a 
what he wants at once. For my part I am less afraid of rudeness than © 


é É 3 site n 
arrogance in Emile, and would rather have him say “Do this” as a request, a 
“Please” as a command. I am not concerned with the words he uses, but wi 
what they imply. 


Excessive severity and excessive ind 
let children suffe 


inevitable evils. If he had 
think he would hesitate for an instant? 
The surest way to make 


3 ` t 
your child unhappy is to accustom him to 8° 
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everythin t . š 

e Arakan ee desire constantly increasing through easy satisfac- 
a a eens : sooner or later force you toa refusal in spite of yourself, 
Ainge do ce ange will cause him deeper annoyance than the mere lack 
fiiaunest. ees pie irst he will want the stick in your hand, then the bird that 
and unies oiva Re that shines above him. Everything he sees he will want: 
acili possibly e gayon could never hope to satisfy him. How could such 
E dieser ro Happy! He is a despot, at once the meanest of slaves 
Natte made bens ed of creatures. Let us get back to the primitive way. 
Te thieves Sr he A ae to be loved and helped, not to be obeyed and feared. 
P EEN orld a being more feeble and unhappy, more at the mercy of 
thereienotin , more in need of pity and protection than a child? Surely then 
headstrong P offensive or more unseemly than the sight of a dictatorial 
amaan a , issuing orders to those around him and assuming the tone 

On he ot pee without whom he would perish. 
inposed or etl it should be obvious that with the many restrictions 
Subjection to ildren by their own weakness it is barbarous for us to add 
limited TEE caprices to the natural subjection, and take from them such 
reason. Wh yas they possess. Social servitude will come with the age of 
free from a: anticipate it by a domestic servitude? Let one moment of life be 
enjoym 1S yoke which nature has not imposed, and leave the child to the 
ent of his natural liberty. 


I 
come back to practice. | have already said that what your child gets he 
e asks for it, and that he should 


Should 

never i because he needs it, not because h 

“ ct from obedience but only from necessity. For this reason, the words 
lary, still more the 


obey” and “ 3 
Wta and command” must be banished from his vocabu 

iY duty” and “obligation”: but “force,” “necessity,” “weakness” and 
ible to form any idea of moral 


Co: ee 

ina should be emphasised. 
Which « ocial relations before the age of reason. Consequently the use of terms 
comes aie such ideas should as far as possible be avoided, for fear the child 
o attach to these words false ideas which cannot or will not be eradi- 


Cate, 
re at a later time. 
cason with children” was Locke’s chief maxim. It is the one most popular 


to 
oe but it does not seem to me justified by success: For my part I do not 
Of all “tk oren more stupid than those who have been much rea : 

€ rest e human faculties, reason which may be said to be compounded of all 
People develops most slowly and with greatest difficulty. Yet it is reason that 
i Want to use in the development of the first faculties. A reasonable man 


Ist A 
a masterwork of a good education: and we actually pretend to be educating 
ren by means of reason! That is beginning at the end. If children ap- 
d to be educated. 


Pregj 

a 

ted reason they would not nee ucar 
to the child: “Yo 


Inste 
‘Wh ad of appealing to reason, say anode 


Yy not?” « ho + 6 i 
ot?” “Because it is wrong- Why 1s! 


u must not do that!” 
Because it is forbid- 
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den.” “Why is it forbidden?” “Because it is sen TA ek is = To 
circle. To distinguish right from wrong and appreciate the reason 
i child’s powers. 7 
ae be? Sas to te children before they are men. If we deliberately 
depart from this order we shall get premature fruits which are neither ripe a 
well flavoured and which soon decay. We shall have youthful sages and ave it 
up children. Childhood has ways of seeing, thinking and feeling pecu bs 
itself: nothing can be more foolish than to seek to substitute our ways for the A 
I should as soon expect a child of ten to be five feet in height as to be possesse 
of judgment. : 2 Lemans 2 d 
Treat your pupil according to his age. Begin by putting him in his place an 
keep him in it so firmly that he will not think of leaving it. Then he will practice 
the most important lesson of wisdom before he knows what wisdom is. Give 
him absolutely no orders of any kind. Do not even let him imagine that you 
claim any authority over him. Let him only know that he is weak and you are 
strong, and that therefore he is at your mercy. Quite early let him feel the 
heavy yoke which nature imposes on man, the yoke of the necessity in things 
as opposed to human caprice. If there is anything he should not do, do not 
forbid him, but prevent him without explanation or reasoning. Whatever you 
give, give at the first word without prayers or entreaty, and above all without 
conditions. Give with pleasure, refuse with Tegret, but let your refusals be 


irrevocable. Your “No” once uttered must be a wall of brass which the child 
will stop trying to batter down once he has exhausted his strength on it five 
or six times. 


f 4 é ce 
cial application we vari 
esteem, makes its appearance, t 
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child shou i 
RRA EE S eer because he is seen or heard by other people, but 
ee emands of him. Then he will do nothing but what is right. 
bale Raced a ii say that he will never do any mischief: that he will never 
P sh wn ce or break a valuable bit of furniture. He might do a 
Sr bees s ad without being bad, because the wrong action depends 
intention and that he will never have. 


I have f 
now brought my pupil through the land of the sensations right up to 


the b fea 
Sat eee ena reason. The first step beyond this should take him 
backward eae od. But before entering on this new stage let us cast our eyes 
eter wa moment on the one we have traversed. Each age and state of 
times sea iets proper perfection, its own distinctive maturity. People some- 
sitions celta: out ó complete man. Let us think rather of a complete child. This 
Wien Tai RA for us and perhaps not less agreeable. 
built for h cture to myself a boy of ten or twelve, healthy, strong and well 
or for his oe only pleasant thoughts arise in me, whether for his present 
sorbed in th ure. I see him bright, eager, vigorous, care-free, completely ab- 
ahead usin € present, rejoicing in abounding vitality. I see him in the years 
in ga a Bede, mind and power as they develop from day to day. I view 
still more be and he pleases me. I think of him as a man and he pleases me 
his life “i lis warm blood seems to heat my own. I feel as if I were living in 
Tete Aa kia by his vivacity. ; ; 
merriment ee and all is changed. In an instant his eye grows dull and his 
man takes } lisappears. No more mirth, no more games! A severe, hard-faced 
n theca him by the hand, says gravely, “Come away, SIT, and leads him off. 
aoa om they enter I get a glimpse of books. Books! What a cheerless 
POR nt for his age. As he is dragged away 1n silence, he casts a regretful 
round him. His eyes are swollen with tears he dare not shed, his heart 


ea å 
Cn sighs he dare not utter. 
oy, ree happy pupil, and conso 
See he sh comes Emile, and at his ap 
whom he ares. It is his friend and comrade, the com 
Contentr comes. His person, his bearing, his countenance reveal assurance and 
is eae Health glows in his face. His firm step gives him an air of vigour. 
it the h plexion is refined without being effeminate; sun and wind have put on 
senti Onourable imprint of his sex- His eyes are still unlighted by the fires of 
ment and have all their native serenity. His manner is open and free 


wit 
es least insolence or vanity. 

a great TIE are limited but precise- If 
Children eal by experience. If he 1S not as good a rea 
Ut in hi he reads better in the book of nature. His min 
is head. He has less memory but more judgment. 


the departure of the wretched 
thrill of joy in which I 
panion of his games to 
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proach I have a 


ng by heart, he knows 
der in books as other 
d is not in his tongue 
He only knows one 


he knows nothi 
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language, but he understands what he says; and if he does not talk as well as 
other children he can do things better than they can. 

Habit, routine and custom mean nothing to him. What he did yesterday has 
no effect on what he does today. He never follows a fixed rule and never 
accepts authority or example. He only does or says what seems good to 
himself. For this reason you must not expect stock speeches or studied man- 
ners from him but just the faithful expression of his ideas and the conduct that 
comes from his inclinations. 

You will find in him a few moral notions relating to his own situation, but 
not being an active member of society he has none relating to manhood. Talk 
to him about liberty, property and even convention, and he may understand 
you thus far. But speak to him about duty and obedience, and he will not know 
what you mean. Command him to do something, and he will pay no heed. But 
say to him: “If you will do me this favour, I will do the same for you another 
time”; and immediately he will hasten to oblige. For his part, if he needs any 
help he will ask the first person he meets as a matter of course. If you grant 
his request he will not thank you, but will feel that he has contracted a debt. 

If you refuse, he will neither complain nor insist. He will only say: “It could 
not be done.” He does not rebel against necessity once he recognises it. 


Work and play are all the same to him. His games are his occupations: he 
is not aware of 


i any difference. He goes into everything he does with a pleasing 
interest and freedom. It is indeed a charming spectacle to see a nice boy of this 
age with open smiling countenance, doing the most serious things in his play 


most frivolous amusements. 


BOOK III 
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Strong. This is the third stage of early life which for lack of a better word I 
continue to call childhood. It is not yet the age of puberty, but adolescence 
draws near. 

At twelve or thirteen the child’s powers develop much more rapidly than 
his needs. The sex passions, the most violent and terrible of all, have not yet 
awakened. He is indifferent to the rigours of weather and seasons, and braves 
them light-heartedly. His growing body heat takes the place of clothing. Appe- 
tite is his sauce, and everything nourishing tastes good. When he is tired he 
Stretches himself out on the ground and goes to sleep. He is not troubled by 
imaginary wants. What people think does not trouble him. Not only is he 
self-sufficient but his strength goes beyond his requirements. . . . 

Nevertheless, it will probably be necessary to give him a little guidance. But 
let it be very little, and avoid the appearance of it. If he goes wrong, do not 
Correct his errors. Say nothing till he sees them and corrects them himself; or 
at most, arrange some practical situation which will make him realise things 
Personally, If he never made mistakes he would never learn properly. In any 
Case, the important thing is not that he should know the topography of the 
country, but that he should be able to get his information for himself. It does 
not matter greatly whether he has maps in his head, provided he knows what 
they represent and has a clear idea of the art of their construction. 

-+. It is not a question of teaching him the sciences, but of giving him a taste 
for them, and methods of acquiring them when this taste is better developed. 

his is most certainly a fundamental principle in all good education. 


With the child’s advance in intelligence other considerations pcan cine’ 
care in the choice of his occupations. As soon as he comes to know himse 


Well enough to understand what constitutes happiness for him and can judge 
what is fitting and what is not, he is in a position to appreciate MET 
ptween work and play, and to regard Play eee pane apaty himself 
atters of real utility may enter into his studies an hee ee 
More dili id to mere amusements. The law of necessity, alway 
SO eh patie se ae ng do what he does not like, in oes to einer 
© Would like still less. Such is the practice of foresight; and sess po E 
Well or ill directed, comes all the wisdom oF all the a oe teal canis 
hen children foresee their needs their intelligence has m abana 
EY begin to know the value of time. For this reason, 1 
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for him to learn it sooner. Our real teachers are experience and feeling, and 
no one ever appreciates what is proper to manhood till he enters into its 
situations. A child knows that he is destined to become a man. Such of the 
ideas of adult life as are within his comprehension are occasions of instruction 
for him, but he ought to be kept in absolute ignorance of all the rest. This whole 
book is one long demonstration of this educational principle. 


Your main endeavour should be to keep away from your pupil all the notions 
of social relations which are beyond his comprehension; but when the inter- 
relation of knowledge forces you to show him the mutual dependence of men, 
avoid the moral aspects and direct his attention to industry and the mechanical 
arts which make them useful to each other. As you take him from one work- 
shop to another, never let him see any kind of work without putting his hand 
to it, and never let him leave till he knows perfectly the reason for all that he 
has observed. With that in view, set him an example by working yourself in 
the different occupations. To make him a master become an apprentice. You 


rn more from an hour’s work than he would 


remember after a day’s explanations. 
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for the necessities of life. The ten, because of differences of gift and talent, are 
likely to be less apt at some tasks than others, and all will be badly served when 
cach does everything. But make a society of these ten, and let each man apply 
himself for his own benefit and that of the other nine to the kind of work that 
suits him best. Each one will profit by the talents of the others as if he 
Personally had them all, and at the same time grow more perfect in his own 
line of work by constant practice. So it will come that the whole ten are 
Perfectly provided for and will still have something left for others. This is the 
obvious basis of all our social institutions. 

In this way the ideas of social relations tak 
by little, even before he becomes an active member of society himself. Emile 
Sees that in order to have things for his own use he must have some he can 
exchange with other people. It is easy to lead him to feel the need for such 
exchanges and put himself in a position to profit by them. 

As soon as he knows what life is, my first concern will be to teach him to 
Preserve it. Up to this point I have ignored differences of station, rank or 
fortune, and I shall say little more about them in what follows, because man 
is the same in all stations. The rich man’s stomach is no bigger than the poor 
man’s, and his digestion no better. The master’s arms are no longer and no 
Stronger than the slave’s. A “great” man is no greater than a man of the people. 
Natural needs being everywhere alike, the means of satisfying them should 
likewise be equal. Fit man’s education to what man really is. Do you not sce 
that if you try to fit him exclusively for one way of life you make him useless 
ms every other? You put your trust in the existing social order and do not take 
into account the fact that that order is subject to inevitable revolutions, and 


en you can neither foresee nor prevent the revolution that may affect your 
Children 


e shape in the child’s mind little 


_ Here is our child, ready to cease being a child and to enter on an individual 

os More than ever he feels the necessity which binds him to things. After 
training his body and his senses, We have trained his mind and his Lica 
x short, we have combined the use of his limbs with that of his aeie : 
have made him an efficient thinking being and nothing further remains ae 
1n the production of a complete man but to make him a loving Senin ei 3 
1n fact, to perfect reason through sentiment. But before entering on m = 
oe things let us look back over the one we are leaving, and see where 


ave reached. l 
fi To begin with, our pupil had only sensations, 
slings, now he judges; for from the comparison of seve them, there comes @ 
Uccessive or simultaneous, and the judgment passed on ; 


Sort of mi i ich I call an idea. It is the particular way 
mix x sensation whic l ees 
ae etait haracter to the human mind. A solid mind forms 


orming id P é 
ihe eas that gives Its C ! : mas ness 
MS ideas on rei T a superficial one 1S content with appe 


now he has ideas: he had only 
ral sensations, whether 
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Greater or less aptitude in the comparison of ideas and the anony ol 
relations is what makes the difference in the mental capacity o 
ae judgment is purely passive—we feel what we feel: tinct 
or ve, itis aative it connects, compares, determines relations. It is TE 
sensation that is wrong but the judgment passed on it. The child says a 
the ice cream that it burns. That is a right sensation but a wrong Cemer : 
with the experiences of those who see a mirror for the first time, or en pa 
cellar at different times of the year, or dip a warm or cold hand into lukewa : 
water, or see the clouds passing over the moon as if they were Stationary, K 
think the stick immersed in water is broken. All our mistakes in these case 
come from judgment. Unfortunately social man is dependent on a great many 


things about which he has to judge. He must therefore be taught to reason 
correctly. 


I will be told that in tr: 
Í do not think so. Natur 
according to opinion b 
between natural man li 
Emile is not a savage to be ba 
in a town. He must know how t 
their inhabitants, and to live 


aining the child to judge, I am departing from pau 
e chooses her instruments, and makes use of them no 


Emile, who has been com 
a limited knowledge, but t 
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algebraic s 
sym i 
Ta a These figures and signs are the basis of the abstractions 
N R ee rest. He does not seek to know things in themselves ee 
Oia dia AON iy which interest him. He only judges external facts by thei 
eden as : but this judgment of his is sound. Nothing fantastic 7 
e, E pe it. He sets most store on what is useful for him, and 
rts from this m i i P 
aea gubtee ethod of evaluation, he is not swayed by 
Emile is H 
sha orki i 

Gare ck rd w orking, temperate, patient, stable and courageous. His imagi- 
pe: i ee E Hirde se does not exaggerate dangers. Few evils affect hin 

ndure suffering calmly because he has learned not to fight against 


fate. A 
. As fi r 

or death, he does not yet know what it is, but being accustomed to 
s of nature, he will die if he must without a 
y is the best way to 


e. To add the social 


a unresistingly to the law 
A a free man and hold human affairs light! 
virtues he o STE In a word, Emile has every personal virtu 
knowledge eo needs to know the relations which call them into being. That 
esat n is now quite ready to receive. 
others eis cps of himself without regard to others and is quite satisfied that 
doesnot beli give no thought to him. He asks nothing from other people and 
fits eo ieve that he owes anything to them. Thus far he stands alone in 
other Seso ety. He is self-dependent and is better entitled to be so than any 
ideas neh oF since he is all that a child could be at his age. He has no mistaken 
body, Se other than those that nobody can avoid. He has a healthy 
Passion, eee a true mind free from prejudice, a free heart devoid of 
awaken in Tao the first and most natural of all the passions, has still to 
tented and Without disturbing anybody's peace he has lived happy, con- 
as reach nee within the bounds of nature. Do you think that a child who 
ched his fifteenth year like this has wasted his childhood? 


BOOK iv 


We 
ar ; ; ; 
€ born twice over; the first time for existence, the second for life; once 
women. Up to puberty, children of the 


as hu 
ma ; 
WO sex n beings and later as men or as 
Ures, ; €s have nothing obvious to distinguish them. They are similar in fea- 
» in figure, in complexion, in voice. Girls are children, boys are children. 


© san 
a : iy 
© name suffices for beings SO much alike. 
child for ever. Att 


u : 
Rhea is not meant to remain a 
stant a passes out of his childhood. As the fretting 0 
Passions orm, this disturbing change iS announced by the 
Make the A change of mood, frequent tantrums, a const 
€ child hard to manage. He no longer listens to his mas 
d is averse to control. 


ls ; 
10n j y A É 
in a fever, He mistrusts his guide an 


he time prescribed by 
f the sea precedes the 
murmur of nascent 
ant unease of mind 
ter’s voice. He 
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With the moral signs of changing mood go patent physical changes. His 
countenance develops and takes on the imprint of a definite character. The soft 
slight down on his cheeks grows darker and firmer. His voice breaks, or rather, 
gets lost. He is neither child nor man, and he speaks like neither. His eyes, 
organs of the soul, which have hitherto said nothing, find language and expres- 
sion as they light up with a new fire. He is becoming conscious that they can 
tell too much and he is learning to lower them and blush. He is disturbed for 
no reason whatever. 

This is the second birth of which I spoke. Now is the time that man really 
enters into life and finds nothing alien to him. So far his guardian’s responsibil- 
ity has been child’s play: it is only now that his task comes to have real 


importance. This stage at which ordinary educations end is just that when ours 
should begin. 


The passions are the chief instruments for our preservation. The child’s first 


sion that is born with man. The second, 
the people he sees ready to help 
r mankind. But with fresh needs 


S that the gentle kindly passions 
Ting from self-esteem. Great care 


rather than hi 

aden is own. I would h young man’ i othe! 
y think well of those who |i ith hi Shoes nna 

have you teach him to know th 
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practi š 
will ae wit oe man is set to observe men too early and too close up, he 
anything good in cat in interpreting everything as badness and fail to see 
Nines an eote bea is really good. Soon the general perversity will serve 
man is ke E er than as a warning, and he will say that if this is what 
E AE te as no wish to be different. 
heak iko bg yee and bring him to an understanding of the human 
RY egies of spoiling himself I would show him men in other times and 
SRD DE E x3 that he can look on the scene as an outsider. This is the 
lesoni N y. By means of it he will read the hearts of men without the 
and without osophy, and look on them as a mere spectator without prejudice 
action: passion: judging them, but neither their accomplice nor their 
Pi adie this study has dangers and drawbac i 
fairly. Or ey s self at a point of view from which to judge one’s fellows 
in them ae the great vices of history is the portrayal of men by what is bad 
that it deriv Er than by what is good. It is from revolutions and catastrophes 
dT pencen es its interest. So long as a nation grows and prospers in the calm 
teli about government, history has nothing to say about it. It only begins to 
Ste bathe nations when they are no longer self-sufficient and have got mixed 
their eo neighbours affairs. It only records their story when they enter on 
achieve “tied Our historians all begin where they ought to finish. Only bad men 
‘ame: the good are either forgotten or held up to ridicule. Like philoso- 


ph : 
on always slanders mankind. 
reover, the facts described in history ne 


act 
nA happened. They change form in t 
ed by his interests and take on the hue of his prejudices. Who can put 


Me eadar at the precise point where an event can be seen just as it took place? 
N : OF partisanship distorts everything. Without even altering a single 
view a quite different face can be put on events by a broader or a narrower 
the ri ta relevant circumstances. How often a tree more or less, a rock to 
Snte t or the left, a cloud of dust blown up by the wind, have decided the 
e of a battle without anybody being aware of it! But that does not 
ieee the historian telling you the causes of defeat or victory with as much 

nce as if he had been everywhere himself. In any case, what do the facts 


ma 
tter when the reason for them is unknown? And what lessons can I draw 
eal cause of it? The historian gives 


fro 

m : 

me an event when I am ignorant of the r stori 

an explanation, but it is his own invention. And is not criticism itself, of 
the art of choosing among 


whi : 
ich there is so much talk, only an art of guessing, 
9 


aes 
‘eon lies the one most like the truth? 

P sa be told that historical precision is of less consequence than the truth 
e f men and manners. So long as the human heart is well depicted, it will 

tig na it does not greatly matter whether events are accurately narrated or 

w hat is right, if the pictures are drawn close enough to nature. If, however, 

St of them are coloured by the historian’s imagination, we are back again 


backs of various kinds. It is 


ver give an exact picture of what 
he historian’s head. They get 
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i i ity which 
i llowing writers an authority w 
i we set out to avoid, and area i 7 H 
Loe a teacher. If my pupil is only to see pictures of fancy, | P 
e ae traced by my own hand. They will at least be those best 
to have 
$ j Give 
hee historians for a young man are those who Se ey 
im j imself. That is how he will lear 
i facts and let him judge for himse l A 
ae is always guided by some author's judgment, he only sees throug 
another's eyes: when he lacks these eyes he cannot see. 


i is more 
To all these considerations must be added the fact that history is 


i i ments 
concerned with actiuns than with men. It takes men at certain chosen mo 
when they are in full dress. It onl 


to be seen, and does not follo 


é Rate í 3 A uld 
nature got without examination of the form it assumes in the multitude, wo 
be very imperfect. But it is no | 


sti HE 
ess true that it is necessary to begin with hi 
study of man in order to form a judgment about men, and that one who 

a complete knowledge of the di 


nei f ener ight 
Spositions of the constituent individuals mig 
be able to foresee their joint effects in the body politic. 


One step more and We reach the goal. Self- 


4 x ut 
esteem is a useful instrument b 
it has its dangers. Often it wounds the hand 


that employs it and rarely aon 
ting himself with other huma 
y situated, will be tempted to give 
e work of his guardian, and to attribute to his 
own merit the effects of his good fortune. He will Say: “I am wise, and men 


: st 
Most to be feared, because it is the one harde 
to eradicate. If choice had to be made I do not 


2 d i d bere 
nity but experience. It is doubtful indeed if it ca 
te its growth ma 
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other I wou ‘ è 3 
and leave ea caer I will allow him to be duped by card sharpers, 
guard him with special care te ae bie mea Trom tira) woul 
would not be readily tempted aih berttiose of BS AnaY Eae 
constant plan is to uke ‘ie m. m ways. It should be kept in mind that my 
the vice, and then I a Bs at their worst. I try in the first place to prevent 
remedied. ssume its existence in order to show how it can be 
T . 
Pe a for faults is the time for fables. Censu 
that the ee instruction without offence. The y 
Kie osa RAT the tale is not a lie, from the truth that finds application in 
in the fable a th who has never been deceived by flattery sees no point 
by a flatterer es Fox and the Crow, but the silly person -vho has been gulled 
draws a Bent erstands perfectly what a fool the crow was. From a fact he 
is engraved R so the experience which would speedily have been forgotten 
cannot be acqui Is mind by the fable. There is no moral knowledge which 
selves, ice. either through the experience of other people or of our- 
first hand ea experience is too dangerous for the young man to get it at 
consequence e lesson can be drawn from history. When the test has no serious 
cases know es it is good for him to be exposed to it and to have the particular 
maxims sh n ie him summed up as maxims. I do not mean, however, that these 
fables ig saat d be expounded or even stated. The moral at the end of most 
the teats rd conceived. Before I put the inimitable fables of La Fontaine into 
the eerie a young man I would cut out all the conclusions In W 
Pupil doe e to explain what he had just said so clearly and agreeably. If your 
that he antics understand the fable without the explanation, you can be sure 
Now is He not understand it in any case. Only men can learn from fables and 
When s time for Emile to begin. 
tive tte see young people confined to t ¢ ; 
least ex of life and then cast suddenly into the world of affairs without the 
perience, I find it as contrary to reason as to nature and am not at all 
sity we well. By some strange perver- 
are taught all sorts of useless thing e about the art 
ined for society but are taught 


re of an offender under cover 
oung man learns in this way 


he speculative studies at the most 


for life when you teac 
rds. I also have been a teacher 


o live his own life, and more 
ough. To live in the world 
get a hold on them. It is 
d reaction of individual 
ly at fault in one’s 


meee: 
ae you are preparing children 
of the a ean and meaningless strings of wo 
than th rt of conduct. I have taught my Emile t 
One (ie to earn his own bread. But that is not en 
es get on with people and know how to 
ihtēresta also to be able to estimate the action an 
Enter Si civil society and so forecast events as to be rare 
It "prises. 

bet ae. doing good that we become g0 
cupied with all the good deeds 


o surer way. Keep your 


od. I know of n 
Let him help poor 


within his power. 
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people with money and with service, and get justice for the oppressed. Active 
benevolence will lead him to reconcile the quarrels of his comrades and to be 
concerned about the sufferings of the afflicted. By putting his kindly feelings 
into action in this way and drawing his own conclusions from the outcome of 
his efforts, he will get a great deal of useful knowledge. In addition to college 


lore he will acquire the still more important ability of applying his knowledge 
to the purposes of life. 


Let us now look at Emile as he enters into society, not to become a leader 
but to become acquainted with it and to find his mate. Whatever the rank into 
which he may be born, whatever the Society he enters, his first appearance will 
be simple and unpretentious. He neither has nor desires the qualities that make 
an immediate impression. He sets too little store by the opinions af men to be 
concerned about their Prejudices, and is not concerned to have people esteem 


wave À À 
vays of men in society as he formerly studied their 


ten have occasion to reflect on the things that 
principles of taste, and this j eart. This will lead him to philosophise on the 
; , Is is the study that is most fitting for this period of 


few beautiful persons, most common traits and yet there are 
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and institutions 
is why a E as other rules relating to age, sex and character. That 
Tee T] no disputing about tastes. 
A e TE all men, but all do not possess it in equal measure. The 
under cultivation aes depends on native sensibility: the form it takes 
fist place. it is ne epends on the social groups in which we have lived. In the 
moana te ites to live in numerous social groups and make many 
leisure fay a “fe e a place, these must be groups for amusement and 
pleasure that has a 3 have to do with practical affairs it is interest and not 
great inequality i 7 e considered. In the third place, there must not be too 
otherwise et ee t e group and the tyranny of opinion must not be excessive: 
WINE een dive n stifles taste and people no longer desire what pleases but 
Temat stinction. , i 
enquiries, Sots taste is one to which Emile cannot be indifferent in his present 
essential to seen of what may be agreeable or disagreeable to men is 
Useful to them ig o has need of them, and no less to one who wants to be 
. It is important to please people if you want to serve them. 


Tok ; 
ee i A taste pure and healthy Iwill... arrange to have useful conversa- 
these ice Im, and by directing the talk to topics that please him I will make 
agreeable Sea both amusing and instructive. Now is the time to read 
ooks, and to teach him to analyse speech and appreciate all the 

he general belief, there is little 


eautie 
S of eloquence and diction. Contrary to t 


to b ‘ 
© gained from the study of languages for themselves; but the study of 
ples of grammar. It is neces- 


an 
macy a leads to the study of the general princi 
of the now Latin to get a proper knowledge of French. To learn the rules 
art of speech we must study and compare the two languages. 
he heart, which 


here is 
e is moreover a certain simplicity of taste that goes to t 
s. In oratory, in poetry, in every 


Ist 

etn only in the writings of the ancients € ; 

and sobe erature, the pupil will find them, as in history, abundant in matter 

little, To r in judgment. In contrast with this our authors talk much and say 

a jud be always accepting their judgment as right is not the way to acquire 
ment of our own. 


ti 


ine speaking Emile will have more liking for the writings of the 
Nature S than our own, for the good reason that coming first they are nearer 
and their genius is more distinctive. Whatever may be said to the 

in one direction 


Co; 

i ee the human reason shows no advance. What is gained i 

‘ the same point, and the time spent in 

ae what others think is so muc ost for learning to think for 
ves. As time goes on there is more ac d knowledge and less vigour 


Mind, 


Our. 
quire 


of 
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It is not for the study of morals but of taste that I take Emile se ee 
for it is there above all that taste reveals itself to thinking people. rte 
thought to moral precepts,” I will say to him: “it is not here that you sie 
them.” The theatre is not intended to give truth but to humour aes eed 
Nowhere can the art of pleasing men and touching the human heart | es A 
learned. The study of drama leads to the study of poetry: their A Sy 
same. If Emile has even a glimmering of taste for poetry he will cu pe 
Greek, Latin and Italian—the languages of the poets—with great R rit 
study of them will give him unlimited entertainment, and will profit him a E 
more on that account. They will bring him delight at an age and in eet) 
stances when the heart finds charm in every kind of beauty. Imagine on 
one hand my Emile, and, on the other, some young college scamp, reading the 
Fourth Book of the Aeneid, or Tibullus, or Plato’s Banquet. What a difference 
there is: the heart of the one stirred to its depth by something that does not 
impress the other at all. Stop the reading, young man: you are too greer 
moved. I want you to find pleasure in the language of love, but not to be carrie 
away by it. Be a man of feeling, but also a wise man. Actually, it is of no 
consequence whether Emile succeeds in the dead languages, in literature, 1" 


Poetry or not. It would not matter greatly if he were ignorant of them all. His 
education is not really concerned with such diversions. 
My main object in teachin 


Immanuel Kant 


(1724-1804) 


se influence on the history of 
s in education have been curi- 
fortunate, since his work in 
of vital importance. 


DESPITE Kant’s immen 
philosophy, his writing: 
ously neglected. This is un 


this area contains many points 
Kant believes that “the greatest and most difficult 


problem to which man can devote himself is the problem 
of education.” He claims that it is through education 
that human nature can be constantly improved. He 
points out that students may either be “trained” or “en- 
lightened.” Animals are trained; children must be taught 
to think. Kant also emphasizes the importance of ex- 
n education, the advantages of public 


perimentation i 
he fact that “the best way to understand 


education, and t 
is to do.” 


Since Kant’s views on ethics are so widely studied, it 


is of special interest to consider his views on moral 
education. His rule that no child should be shown spe- 
cial preference, that all should be treated with equal 
respect, is related to his basic moral principle that each 
human being is an end in himself, something whose 
existence has in itself an absolute worth. Kant’s empha- 
sis on the importance of “maxims” in teaching a child 
morality is directly related to Kant’s general ethical po- 
sition, according to which the moral worth of an action 
depends on the principle upon which it 1s based rather 
than on the actual consequences of performing the ac- 
tion. These two examples serve as a reminder of the 
close relationship between a thinker’s moral views and 


his educational views. 
Among the unusual aspects © 


thought is his belief that “novel rea 
ince they can mak 


f Kant’s educational 
ding is the worst 
e no further use 


i children, $ | 
na may disagree with Kant on this matter, but 
i ion to the fact that a philosophy of 


his vie 
education 
which it 


y calls attent ; $ y 
i must supply 4 justification for each subject 
proposes as a part of the curriculum. Why 

177 
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should one study literature, history, science, mathemat- 
ics, foreign languages, art, or music? If there is no rea- 
son, then these subjects should be replaced with others 
of greater value. 

Careful consideration of the reasons why a particular 
subject ought to be studied is a rich source of insight into 
the proper approach which teachers of that subject 
ought to employ in presenting it to students. If it is 
understood, for instance, why history ought to be stud- 
ied, teachers of history will be in a far better Position to 
decide which aspects of history they ought to emphasize 


in class. In this case, as in so many others, intelligent 
decisions concerning educational policy necessarily rest 
on one’s views concerning issues i i 

‘ s in philosophy of - 
cation. ae 


THOUGHTS 
ON EDUCATION 


CHAPTER | 
INTRODUCTION 


ho needs education. For by education we must 
d feeding of the child), discipline (Zucht), 
1 According to this, man is in succession 
discipline), and scholar (requiring 


di . 
weet only being w 
and ier nurture (the tending an 
infant Gout together with culture. Ac 
teaching). ing nursing), child (requiring 
ing spies use their powers, as soon as they a 
Th dren plan—that is, in a way not har 
hatched ack wonderful, for instance, that young swallows, when newly 
Animals ms blind, are careful not to defile their nests. 
Buidance a eietare need no nurture, but at the most, food, warmth, and 
do not “hh ra kind of protection. It is true, most animals need feeding, but they 
quire nurture. For by nurture we mean the tender care and attention 


Which 
i Parents must bestow upon their children, so aS to prevent them from 
i Id be harmful to themselves. For 


aan should an animal cry when it co es into the world, as children do, 
Bather eats become a prey to wolves an nimals, which would 
i, Bee attracted by its cry. 
instinct sep eG changes animal nature into human nat 
Or them that they ever can be; some other reason 
e has ae the outset. But man needs a reason of his 
to do thi Work out a plan of conduct for himself. Sinc 
o it eerie at once, but comes into the world undeve 
4 im. l 
aion the natural endowments of mankind must be developed little by little 
man himself, through his own effort. 


n . 
Educ € generation educates the next. The first be > 
ating may be looked for either in a rude and unformed, or in a fully 


ev 

been condition of man. If we assume the latter to have come first, man 

$ at all events afterwards have degenerated and lapsed into barbarism. 
is discipline, which prevents man from being turned aside by his animal 


se of moral training. (Tr.) 
e Churton, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 


in the text)- 
179 


re possessed of them, accord- 
mful to themselves. 


ure. Animals are by their 
has provided everything 
own. Having no instinct, 
e, however, he is not able 
loped, others have to 


ginnings of this process of 


‘Cul 
altu , 

From Ki (Bildung) is used here in the sen 

eae He on Education, trans. by Annett 

- 1-94 (with omissions as indicated 
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impulses from humanity, his appointed end. Discipline, for re ean ae 
restrain him from venturing wildly and rashly into danger. geek ss 
merely negative, its action being to counteract man’s natural unruliness. 

iti of education is instruction. 3 

E consists in independence of law. By discipline men are seg 
subjection to the laws of mankind, and brought to feel their Constraint: e 
however, must be accomplished early. Children, for instance, are first sent to 
school, not so much with the object of their learning something, but rather R 
they may become used to sitting still and doing exactly as they are told. E 
this to the end that in later life they should not wish to put actually an 
instantly into practice anything that strikes them. 

5. The love of freedom is naturally so strong in man, that when once he has 
grown accustomed to freedom, he will sacrifice everything for its sake. For this 
very reason discipline mùst be brought into play very early; for when this has 
not been done, it is difficult to alter character later in life. Undisciplined men 
are apt to follow every caprice. 

We see this also among savage nations, who, though they may discharge 
functions for some time like Europeans, yet can never become accustomed to 
European manners. With them, however, it is not the noble love of freedom 
which Rousseau and others imagine, but a kind of barbarism—the animal, $O 
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concerns, a g ‘ : 
bring our E in the important experiments of education, which 
There is no one wh he nearer to perfection. 
of discretion se n ese a PE neglected in his youth, can come to years 
(for so We may call instr = w Sin the defect lies in discipline or culture 
Plined is unruly. Negl uc ion). he uncultivated man is crude, the undisci- 
for this last ee eglect of discipline is a greater evil than neglect of culture, 
with, and a peli remedied later in life, but unruliness cannot be done away 
tion will be eee in discipline can never be repaired. It may be that educa- 
advance Niet antly improved, and that each succeeding generation will 
involved the ere : towards the perfecting of mankind; for with education is 
something a Š secret of the perfection of human nature. It is only now that 
begun tajud > be done in this direction, since for the first time people have 
education. Shaan and understand clearly, what actually belongs to a good 
e continually j elightful to realise that through education human nature will 
nature of an = dapat and brought to such a condition as 1s worthy of the 
the future. his opens out to us the prospect of a happier human race in 
8. ; 
little aanp of a theory of educat 
idea as a not able to realise it at once. ¢ 
difficulties point nor decry it as a beauti l 
An iden 4 at stand in the way of its realisation. i ; 
yet been e 1$ nothing else than the conception of a perfection which has not 
Princip] xperienced. For instance, the idea of a perfect republic governed by 
experi es of justice—is such an idea impossible, because it has not yet been 
Oo eed 
Mina a in the first place be corr ndt 
Uppose. f, that still stand in the way of its realisatt 
account ka instance, lying to become universal, would tr 
€Velop rice nothing but a whim? And the idea of an € 
man’s natural gifts is certainly a true one. 


die the present educational system man does not fully attain to the 
result of his being; for in what various ways men live! Uniformity can only 
when all men act according to t inci which principles 


Would h he same principles, I 
Out a es to become with them a second nature. What we can do is to work 
© Poste eme of education better suited to further its objects, and hand down 
at th ruby directions as to how this scheme may be carried into practice, SO 
, “4 might be able to realise it gradually. - - + 

these ere are many germs lying undeveloped in man. It is for us to make 
9 se germs grow, by developing his natural gifts in their due proportion, and 
€ that he fulfils his destiny- Animals accomplish this for themselves 
annot do if he has not 


Neonso; ! 
Even sciously. Man must strive to attain it, but this he c jo if h no 
à conception as to the object of his existence. For the individual it 1s 


abs, 
sh impossible to attain this object. Let us suppose the first parents to 
cen fully developed, and see how they educate ir children. These first 


ion is a glorious ideal, and it matters 
Only we must not look upon the 
ful dream, notwithstanding the 


ect, and then, notwithstanding all the 
on, it is not at all impossible. 
uth-speaking on that 
ducation which will 


thei 
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parents set their children an example, which the children imitate and in this 
way develop some of their own natural gifts. All their gifts cannot, however, 
be developed in this way, for it all depends on occasional circumstances what 
examples children see. In times past men had no conception of the perfection 
to which human nature might attain—even now we have not a very clear idea 
of the matter. This much, however, is certain: that no individual man, no 
matter what degree of culture may be reached by his pupils, can insure their 
attaining their destiny. To succeed in this, not the work of a few individuals 
only is necessary, but that of the whole human race. 

11. Education is an art which can only become perfect through the practice 
of many generations. Each generation, provided with the knowledge of the 
foregoing one, is able more and more to bring about an education which shall 
develop man’s natural gifts in their due proportion and in relation to their end, 
and thus advance the whole human race towards its destiny. Providence has 
willed, that man shall bring forth for himself the good that lies hidden in his 
nature, and has spoken, as it were, thus to man: “Go forth into the world! l 
have equipped thee with every tendency towards the good. Thy part let it be 
to develop those tendencies. Thy happiness and unhappiness depend upon 
thyself alone.” 

12. Man must develop his tendency towards the good. Providence has not 
Placed goodness ready formed in him, but merely as a tendency and without 
is ete ae of moral law. Man’s duty is to improve himself; to cultivate his 
abon sone j a himself going astray, to bring the moral law to beat 
greatest and m : di reflection we shall find this very difficult. Hence the 
problem of BEN ae te to which man can devote himself is me 
turn depends on ineiehE Ik pea ee omedugation, andieducation i A 
by slow degrees, and a t vs therefore that education can only advane 

> rue conception of the method of education can only 


arise when one generat ext its stores of experie 
h ni e 10n transmits to the n 

t 
know edge, each generation 


addi i i ore itti 
; ee eae ing something of its own before transmitti 
14. Since the develop a e place of 
ment of man’ i itself, 
i core H n s natural gifts does not take pl J 
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repeat his ov ž 3 M ‘ 
tion must bhai in trying to educate others. The mechanism of educa- 
m another aae science, and one generation may have to pull down 
_ 13. One princi, à 
tional a of education which those men especially who form educ 
educated, not ee sat keep before their eyes is this—children ought to be 
in the future: th 7 tmerpresent, Du! for a possibly improved condition of man 
the whole desti at is, in a manner which is adapted to the idea of humanity and 
educate their et of man. This principle is of great importance. Parents usually 
may be, fey ildren merely in such a manner that, however bad the world 
to give hena ay adapt themselves to its present conditions. But they ought 
n education so much better than this, that a better condition of 


things ı 
m 
ay thereby be brought about in the future. 


ade— 
t understand that influence 


getting the better of our 
ber of society. 


18. T 

First, ran education, then, man must be m 
Which is alis to discipline; by which we mus 
manhood me restraining our animal nature from 
iscipline, Hee in the individual as such, or in man as a mem 

a econdly, ed , is merely restraining unruliness. 
ation adi ucation must also supply men with culture. This includes infor- 
Possession AE A It is culture which brings out ability. Ability is the 
ility, the a faculty which is capable of being adapted to various ends. 
refore, does not determine any ends, but leaves that to circum- 


Stan 
Ces a À 
s they arise afterwards. 


ome a 
rea c ; : 
complishments are essentially good for 


Writing for i 
i instance; others, merely in the pursuit of certain objects, such as 
ourselves liked. Indeed, the various 


almost endless. 
h discretion (K lugheit), so 
that lente abl that he may be liked, and 
n aa influence. For this a kind of culture is necessary which we 
of en (Civilisierung). The latter requires manners, courtesy, and a 
Ourthly retion which will enable him to use all men for his own ends. ..- 
, moral training must form @ part of education. It is not enough that 
ition must be so trained that 


Man 
Sh 

he şs be fitted for any end, but his dispos 0 
ri p ose none but good ends—good ends being those which are neces- 
Ever Nga by everyone, and which may at the same time be the aim of 


everybody—reading and 


» whic À 
h we pursue in order to make 
e 


person wit 
society, 


hanically taught, or he 


°M 
iy be = may be either broken in, trained, and mec’? 
© brok ally enlightened. Horses and dogs are broken 10; and man, too, may 


En in. 
roken in; for it 


rning to think, 
dom. Thus we 


d be merely b 
think. By lea 
nd not at ran 


. itis 
ik ag a io 5 
o wever, not enough that children shoul 
hall learn to 


8reater ; 
comes, importance that they $ 
to act according to fixed principles @ 
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hat a real education implies a great deal. But as a rule, in spake 
EA the fourth and most important point is still too much negle A , 
eons ing for the most part educated in such a way that moral be = 
caine the Church. And yet how important it is that children should ie 
on their youth up to detest vice!—not merely on the ground uien mn 
forbidden it, but because vice is detestable in itself. If children erties ce 
early, they are very likely to think that, if only God had not forbi cane ns “se 
would be no harm in practising wickedness, and that it would o Se 
allowed, and that therefore He would probably make an exception 7 deses 
then. But God is the most holy being, and wills only what is good, an 


i i requires 
that we may love virtue for its own sake, and not merely because He req 
it. 


27. In the first period of 
Positive obedience. In the ne 
and to enjoy a certain am 
certain rules. In the first p 
constraint. 

28. The child’s s 


Š the 
is obliged to do what he is told, because he cannot judge for himself, and 


childhood the child must learn submission ana 
xt stage he should be allowed to think for Ro 
ount of freedom, although still obliged to fol i 
eriod there is a mechanical, in the second a mor 


+ à f ter, 
he consequence of not obeying is punishment; in the hae 
the fact that people do not comply with his wishes. He is in this case, tho 
capable of thinki 


í is own 
ers with regard to his 0 
pleasure. 


are necessary to make him j 
30. Here we must observ 3 

from his earliest childhood in every respect (except on thos 

occasions when he might h i i 

a knife), provided that in 

others. For instance, as s 

annoys others. 


acting so he doe 


; o 
S not interfere with the liberty 
oon as he scream 


he 
S or is too boisterously happy: 
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Secondl 
ne ines is he be shown that he can only attain his own ends by allowin 
seco te cirs.-For instance, should he be disobedient, or refuse to | 4 
to. , he ought to be refused any treat he may have been looking net 

Thirdl 
Hay il a prove to him that restraint is only laid up 
so that one day he o use his liberty aright, and that his mind is being cultivated 
ib Oi lost than may be free; that is, independent of the help of others. This 
children oe a child will come to understand. It is much later in life that 
selves: for Ke e such facts as that they will afterwards have to support them- 
hose. ee a imagine that they can always go on as they are in their parents’ 
trouble on Ke and drink will always be provided for them without any 

as 1 War 
we E eens the advantage of public education in that under such a system, 
imposed + easure our powers with those of others, and to know the limits 
shown ug oe us by the rights of others. Thus we can have no preference 
our hd oe we meet with opposition everywhere, and we can only make 
is the bes obtain an advantage over others by real merit. Public education 
t school for future citizens. 


on him that he 


* One part of physical educa- 
th animals, namely, feeding and 
hich teaches a man how to live 
h has reference to freedom.) 
eing, who is able to 
keeping at the same 


ST Education = 
ucation is either physical or “practical.” 


tion is r 
tending. at which man has in common Wi 
as a free ee moral training is that W 
IS is the oe (We call anything “pratical” whic 
Maintain A ucation of a personal character, of a free b 
time a pr imself, and to take his proper place in society, 
oper sense of his own individuality. 
e parts:— 


» This “ i 
_ (a) Th 'S “Practical” education consists, then, of three P F 
e ordinary curriculum of the school, where the child’s general ability 


dey, 

elo 
b) i work of the schoolmaster. uae 
'Scretio truction in the practical matters of life—to act with wisdom and 

TR 

(c) The the work of the private tutor or gov 
Men training of moral character. 
abili hool-teaching oF instruction 
bes e various vocations of life. 
dividual value of his own. 
e practical matters of life, he 


t, b k aa 

eate learning the lesson of discretion 1n th Laie a, e 
as a citizen, and becomes of value to his t° ow- ; 

ee nd also how to profit by 


i Ow è : 
s to accommodate himself to 


erness. 


to develop the 


n 
eed the training of sc School-teaching 


Yy ne 
c . 
essary to success in th 


Ows 
u . 
ex Pon each member an 1n 


their society # 
La 
human y, ining i -h regard to the whole 
“man Ron training imparts to man a value with reg 
iG: 
tion school- “st in 


3 
' OF the eaching comes fir 
these three divisions of educa t 8 
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i ild’ iliti ust first be developed and trained, other- 
ee reie AEE S i in the practical matters of life. 
bear aie sing our abilities aright. A f 
e ties piyin Ne itis based upon fundamental principles pe 

og ne himself comprehend, comes last in order of time. In sobs 
oe as it is based on common sense merely, it must be taken preg canes 
from the beginning, at the same time with physical epee Bit all 
training be omitted, many faults will take root in the child, rn said he 
influences of education at a later Stage will be Powerless. As toa , 7 rhe 
general knowledge of life, everything must depend entirely upon t race al 
pupil. Let a child be clever after the manner of children; let him be s A er 
good-natured in a childish way, but not cunning (listig) like a man. 2 
is as unsuitable for a child as a childish mind is for a grown-up person. 


CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


47. With regard to the trainin 
in a certain sense, physical c 
pline should not be slavish. 
freedom, but always in such 
—in which case he must be 


M . ery" 
oes not annoy anyone by his crying, €V 
him. 
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respect i i 

one ai er ae child. If, on the other hand, he is so trained that he 
inu eaa Seay! oF it, he will be frank without being bold, and modest 
etre ee . Boldness, or, what is almost the same thing, insolence, is 
Sieh en pnts ae many men whose constant insolence has given them 
them, NRHA spent at their very look leads one to expect rudeness from 
tnsanatite cata. sat only to look at others to see at once that they are 
Sie cen wi g rude ta anyone. Now we can always be frank in our demea- 

ed our frankness be united with a certain kindness. 


5 A 

a ie oe ie of children _.. must not be broken, but merely bent in such 
child must oat yield to natural obstacles. At the beginning, it is true, the 
erine ard P blindly. It is unnatural that a child should command by his 
i thai? eari at the strong should obey the weak. Children should never, even 
extort aches childhood, be humoured because they cry, nor allowed to 
wishing to whi by crying. Parents often make a mistake in this, and then, 
in later i undo the result of their over-indulgence, they deny their children 
without a whatever they ask for. It is, however, very wrong to refuse them 
Parents ause what they may naturally expect from the kindness of their 

» merely for the sake of opposing them, and that they, being the weaker, 


Sh 

en made to feel the superior power of their parents. 
is an utte : children their wishes is to spoil them; to thwart them purposely 
Ong as T y wrong way of bringing them up. The former generally happens as 
when the ey are the playthings of their parents, and especially during the time 
‘ y are beginning to talk. By spoiling a child, however, very great harm 


Is q . 
one, affecting its whole life. Those who thwart the wishes of children 
them) at the same time from 


Pre 
shoving pope (and must necessarily prevent 
ave not eir anger; but their inward rage will be all the stronger, for children 
The et aac a to control themselves. 
earliest q owing rules should accordingly be observed w 
ays:—When they cry, and we have reason to 


We 
Should go to their help. On the other hand, when they cry simply from 
ay of dealing with them should 


tem 
mgmt Mey should'be left alone And this W ng r 
ith is nued as they grow older. In this case the opposition the child meets 
Ply in oe natural, and, properly speaking, merely negative, consisting sim- 
Want fi is not being indulged. Many children, on the other hand, get all they 
ate Tom their parents by persistent asking. If children are allowed to get 
alle, vor they want by crying, the mpered; while if they are 


ow y become ill-te 
€d to get whatever they want by asking, their characters are weakened. 
ary, a child’s request 


ith children from their 
believe they are hurt, 


Sh 
should there, then, be no important reason to the contr 1 
Srant be granted; should there be a reason to the contrary, it should not be 
st is repeated. A refusal should always 
unnecessary. 


e 
s fear no matter how often the reque sate 1s 
- This will shortly have the effect of making its repetition 
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56. Supposing— rar rrence— ild should 
i i ly rare occurrence—that a chi 
sin what 1S of eremo j i l a y ; 
Je š IT ally inclined to be stubbor at; it is best to deal with him In ae ee i 
If h a to do anything to please us, we must refuse to do anything to 
ë P 
> h w vi ile ition makes 
E R a child’s will makes him a slave, while natural opposition 
re; 
him docile. 


CHAPTER IV 
CULTIVATION OF THE MIND 


in 
cation have been drawn up by different people, 


among others suggests that children s 


his is an utterly 
must have his hours of recreation; bu 


thing, doubtless, to exercise skill, as 
kinds of culture should have their 
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67. Itis : 

is eoni Bde a eer importance that children should learn to work. Man 
teesin berah ois obliged to work. He must go through a long appren- 
whether Heaven Ae ty anything for his own sustenance. The question 
our wants without A von have shown us greater kindness by supplying all 
swedan the eoat e necessity of work on our part must certainly be an- 
VOE a cera = ive, for man needs occupation, even occupation that in- 
and Eve had onl ount of restraint. Just as false a notion is it that if Adam 
but sit Ais y: remained in Paradise they would have done nothing there 
Were this so 5 singing pastoral songs and admiring the beauty of Nature. 
other S Pe would have been tormented with ennui, just as much as 
Moi e same position. 
which Se aia is occupied in such a way that, filled with the idea of the end 
the hast Test m e — their eyes, they are not conscious of themselves, and 
must become = them is the rest which follows work. In the same way a child 
cultivated sa Pie tenes to work, and where can the inclination to work be 
Very bad for a ee at school? School is a place of compulsory culture. It is 
true, have his as ild to learn to look upon everything as play. He must, it is 
though the T for recreation, but he must also have his time for work. Even 
life he will P itd does not at once understand the use of this restraint, later in 
abits of in ecognise its value. It would be merely training the child to bad 
Use of thi a purines were one always to answer his questions: “What is the 
i s?” or, “What is the use of that?” Education must be compulsory, but 


itn 

ae ee therefore be slavish. 
remember oe to the ee ce of the mental faculties, we must 
Superior Bice this cultivation is going on constantly. It really deals with the 
ties. The inferior faculties must be cultivated along with them, 


ut onl > x 
y with a view to the superior; for instance, the intelligence with a view 
hat we should follow being that no 
thers; for 


tage 
n themselves; for ins 
uch a man is merely a walking diction- 
s are of some use, however, for if they 
furnish material out of 
ligence divorced from judg- 


N, imagination to the advan 
eben rior faculties have no value 1 
ary. These aoa but no judgment. S 

easts of burden of Parnassu' 


Which 
others may produce something good. Intel 


Ment 
Produces nothing but foolishness. Understanding is the knowledge of the 
i f the general to the particular. Reason 


gen 
n eral, Judgment is the application © 

ion between the general and the 
hildhood onwards till the 
tion. When a young man, 
te examples drawn 


his rule is disguised, passages from the poets 
se both his intelligence 


from all educa 


Or j 
nsta 
Tom hj ince, quotes a general r 
ie pee or fable in which t 
It is expressed, and thus encourage 


his memory, &c. 
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69. The maxim Tantum scimus, quantum memoria tenemus? 


—hence it is very necessary to cultivate the memory. Things are s 
that the understanding first follows the mental im 


is quite true 
o constituted 
pression, and the memory 


learning of words is really necessary, 
words as he comes across them in th 


merely for some 


lli children should practise 
é Pelling. (iii) By languages, which 
Caring, before they reaq anything. 


as we Teme 
*Future forgetfulness. msn 
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Then a i 

might ee so-called orbis pictus will prove very useful. We 
a Hanke eend y mineralogy, and natural history in general. In order 
aA s these objects, drawing and modelling will have to be 
Tessons isciti A some knowledge of mathematics is necessary. The first 
phy, ee x l most advantageously be directed to the study of geogra- 
Had Site, ail ee well as physical. Tales of travel, illustrated by pictures 
the peal mene on to political geography. From the present condition of 
sions bede i“ we go back to its earlier condition, and this leads us to 
Shay ba pits Pp y, ancient history, and so on. 
the ike ching children we must seek insensibly to unite knowledge with 
core z nE of that knowledge into practice. Of all the sciences, mathemat- 
rea o = the one that best fulfils this. Further, knowledge and speech 
ni ee ing, fluency, eloquence) must be united. The child, however, 
and beter to distinguish clearly between knowledge and mere opinion 
st aes . Thus we prepare the way for a right understanding, and a right— 
Santee or delicate—taste. This taste must at first be that of the senses, 
71 a the eyes, but ultimately of ideas. 
ihe me Is necessary to have rules for everything which is intended to cultivate 
fide erstanding. It is very useful mentally to separate the rules, that the 
rstanding may proceed not mere anically, but with the conscious- 


n 
a of following a rule. 
i is also very useful to bring these 
m to memory. If we keep the rule cael 


a i ‘ 
Pplicatisn, we shall soon find our way again. 
ere the question arises whether the rules shall first be studied in abstracto, 


i s 
E whether they ought to be studied after they have been applied, or whether 
<4 Tule and its application should be studied side by side. This last is the only 
visable course; otherwise the application of the rule is very uncertain till the 


+ itself is learned. 
mas time to time the rules must also be arranged in classes, for it is 
ee to keep them in memory when they are not associated together. 
itn a in learning languages the study of grammar must always, to a 
7 extent, come first. 
the nds: must now give a systematic i 
Ls ns of obtaining 1t. . 
cultiva ri general culti vation of the mental faculties, 
and ha ion of particular mental faculties —This aims 
Sika s not for its object the imparting of any particul 
ry strengthening of the mental faculties. 
Mar culture is either (a) physical—here everything depends upon exercise 
Par Be without the child needing to learn any maxims”; it is passive 
the pupil, who has only to follow the guidance of others—or (b) it is moral. 
his depends not upon discipline, but upon “maxims.”* All will be spoilt if 
Maxim” is an important term in Kant’s Moral Philosophy, and by it must be understood 


Bene ca 
ral principles of right and wrong. (T1) 


ly mech 


a set form, and thus commit 


rules into 
though we forget its 


dea of the whole aim of education, and 
as distinguished. from the 
at skill and perfection, 
ar knowledge, but the 
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moral training rests upon examples, threats, punishments, and so on. It would 
then be merely discipline. We must see that the child does right on account 
of his own “maxims,” and not merely from habit; and not only that he does 


right, but that he does it because it is right. For the whole moral value of actions 


consists in “maxims” concerning the good. 
Physical education, then, is distin 


» and its relation to the idea of duty. 
73. II. The cultivation of particular 


cultivation of the faculty of cognition 
power of attention, and intelligenc 
understanding. 


we indulge in reaso 
their conception. 
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WwW : 
olen aie g hese here with speculative reason, but only with reflection 
Erener rae oe according to their causes and effects. It is in its 
25 Thence W orking a practical reason. ` 
Keto sain EEA the mental faculties is to do ourselves all that 
r EA aa : for instance, by carrying out into practice the gram- 
tad cos i we have learnt. We understand a map best when we are able 
ve leam mei ef ourselves. The best way to understand is to do. That which 
anaht oi oroughly, and remember the best, Is what we have in a way 
rselves. There are but few men, however, who are capable of doing 


this. 
oe are called self-taught (aùroðiðaxrot). 
mehaa. the culture of reason we must proceed 
. Socrates, who called himself the midwife of his hearers’ knowledge, 


gives e NTA i 
xamples in his dialogues, which Plato has in a manner preserved for us, 
ople, ideas may be drawn 


of the : A 
way in which, even in the case of grown-up pe! 
s children need not 


forth fi 
rom their own individual reason. In many respect 
argue about everything. It 


exerci 
is ga ai reason. They must not be allowed to l . 
their edu Soray for them to know the principles of everything connected with 
underst: cation: but when the question of duty arises, they should be made to 

Stand those principles. But on the whole we should try to draw out their 


own į 
Msg founded on reason, rather than to introduce such ideas into their 
method me Socratic method should form, then, the rule for the catechetical 
rawin i True it is somewhat slow, and it is difficult to manage SO that in 
Mecha 8 ideas out of one child the others shall also learn something. The 
int hi nical method of catechising is also useful in some sciences; for instance, 
We mego natio of revealed religion. In universal religion, on the other hand, 
t employ the Socratic method. As to what has to be learnt historically, 


© mechan} 
Mechanical method of catechising is much to be commended. 


according to the Socratic 


CHAPTER v 


ORA 
L CULTU 
RE 
* not upon discipline; the one 


77. 

Prevents eee ET, We must see, then that 

t S evil habi -s the mind to think. nust see, then, 

i i A T tin accordance with “maxims, and 
ch discipline we form 


chi 

ee should accustom himself to ac 
M certair “ag gprings:0 

i a ever-changing spring 
a : i 
car habits, moreover, the force of which becomes om 
tS. The child should learn to act according to ma A 

himself. One can easily Se 


Esg of k 
deuy on he is able to see eee ith young children, 
his princip rt of parents an 
ht not to be puni 


i rou 
RER D ned in the course 
* the reasonable- 
at there is some 
and that moral 
d teachers. 
ities a great dea shed, but 

ng a child tells a lie, 
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d with contempt, and told that he will not be believed in the bie a 
eu If you punish a child for being naughty, and reward him for be g 
5 ior wil do right merely for the sake of the reward; and when he goes out 
toe ner and finds that goodness is not always rewarded, nor wickedness 
ce i a he will grow into a man who only thinks about how he may 


: 3 f 
get on in the world, and does right or wrong according as he finds either o 
advantage to himself. 


nsists in readiness to act in accord- 


t first they are school “maxims,” and later “maxims 
e child obeys rules. “ 


ance with “maxims.” A 
of mankind. At first th 


Unmethodical men are not to be relied on; it is difficult to understand them, 
and to know how far we are to trust t i 


em. It is true we often blame people 
who always act by rule—for instance, 
clock, havin 


i € is very important, but the former 
is also very necessary, for it Prepares the 
he will have to obey la 


ust be eral one—a rule Which has to be kept constantly in 
view, especially in schools, The master Must not show any predilection oF 
Preference for one chil for thus the law would cease to be 
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general. i 
the ee child sees that the other children are not all placed under 
“2 One phen b imself, he will at once become refractory. 
in such opie cies peer we should put everything before children 
this is-all Leta os a | oit from inclination. In some cases, it is true, 
BE TAVA SET. í a there is much besides which we must place before them 
Cites oN rains pees be of great use to them throughout their life. For in the 
is Bah Wee rags in the work of the office, and in many other cases, 
Ge he whinge à o y inclination, but by duty. Even though a child should 
ihines shouid 3 ee the reason of a duty, it is nevertheless better that certain 
beable to n E prescribed to him in this way; for, after all, a child will always 
forin to ee ey he has certain duties as a child, while it will be more difficult 
Sabai a that he has certain duties as a human being. Were he able to 
years—his ob tener however, will only be possible in the course of 
83. Ever k ience would be still more perfect. 
this Prines y transgression ofa command in a child is a want of obedience, and 
ON a with it. Also, should a command be disobeyed through 
óE mori. X aba ae is still necessary. This punishment is either physical 
tare heirs s na when we do something derogatory to the child’s longing 
ihstance E and loved (a longing which is an aid to moral training); for 
his ale en we humiliate the child by treating him coldly and distantly. 
ence this hee children should, however, be cultivated as much as possible. 
<Her hana ind of punishment is the best, since it is an aid to moral training 
nce, if a child tells a lie, a look of contempt 1s punishment enough, 


and è 

u a look 
E of a most appropriate kind. 
cal punishment consists either in refusing a € 


Inflicti 
i : , 
ind es of pain. The first is akin to moral punishme 
e second form must be used with caution, 
hildren reward 


sho 
IRE = the result. It is of no use to give chil 
84. F nd gives rise to an indoles mercenaria’ 
hate obedience is either that of the child or that of the youth. 
Punish ience is always followed by punishment. This 1s either a really narural 
tite oe which a man brings upon himself by his own behaviour—for 
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85. Punishments inflicted with signs of angerare useless. Children then look 
upon the punishment simply as the result of anger, and upon a 
merely as the victims of that anger; and as a general rule punishment must De 
inflicted on children with great caution, that they may understand that its one 
aim is their improvement. . . . If physical punishment is often repeated, it makes 
a child stubborn; and if parents punish their children for obstinacy, they often 
become all the more obstinate. Besides, it is not always the worst men who are 
obstinate, and they will often yield easily to kind remonstrance. 
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John Dewey 


(1859-1952) 


JOHN pewey is the only thinker who has constructed a 
philosophy of education comparable in scope and depth 
to that of Plato. While Plato's educational philosophy 
rests upon his belief in aristocracy and the power of pure 
reason, Dewey's educational philosophy rests upon his 
belief in democracy and the power of scientific method. 

A democratic society, according to Dewey, is one 
“which makes provision for participation in its good of 
all its members on equal terms and which secures flexi- 
ble readjustment of its institutions through interaction 
of the different forms of associated life.” It is Dewey's 
view that the class society outlined in The Republic 
ts in the subordination of individuality. What Plato 


resul 
“each individual constitutes his 


failed to note is that 

own class.” 
Dewey considers scientific method to consist in “ob- 
deliberately 


servation, reflection, and testing 
adopted to secure a settled, assured subject matter.” It 


is the essence of his position that utilization of this 
method is effective not only in science but in all aspects 
of life. “Science is experience becoming rational,” and 
rationality or reasonableness has proven to be the most 
reliable method of reaching the truth, no matter what 
the field of inquiry- What Plato overlooked is that “there 
is no such thing as genuine knowledge and fruitful un- 
derstanding except as the offspring of doing” and that 
“knowledge furnishes the means of understanding - - - 
what is to be done.” In short, one acquires knowledge 
by intelligent action, and the possession of knowledge 
enables one to act more intelligently- 

Dewey's insights into the educational process are so 
numerous and so subtle that it is impossible to summa- 
rize them adequately- It is important, however, to warn 
the reader that Dewey’s ideas have been constantly mis- 


interpreted, and views are attributed to him which are 
201 
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exactly the opposite of those which he explicitly es- 
oars said, for example, that Dewey defended the 
idea that children should not be disciplined and should 
be left free to do whatever they choose. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Dewey’s actual view, which he 
stated on numerous occasions, is that “it is . . . fatal... 
to permit capricious or discontinuous action in the name 
of spontaneous self-expression.” 

Dewey is also often accused of defending the view 
that subject matter should be taught only for its future 
practical value and not for its 
Again, nothing could be further from the truth. As 
Dewey wrote, “it is true of arithmetic as it is of Poetry 
that . . . it ought to be a good to be appreciated on its 


present intrinsic value. 
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in philosophic theory and in educational practice as something cut off from 
experience, and capable of being cultivated in isolation. In fact, the inherent 
limitations of experience are often urged as the sufficient ground for attention 
to thinking. Experience is then thought to be confined to the senses and 
appetites; to a mere material world, while thinking proceeds from a higher 
faculty (of reason), and is occupied with spiritual or at least literary things. So, 
oftentimes, a sharp distinction is made between pure mathematies as a pecul- 
iarly fit subject matter of thought (since it has nothing to do with physical 
oe ee. and applied mathematics, which has utilitarian but not mental 
value. 


Speaking generally, the fundamental fallacy in methods of instruction lies 
in supposing that experience on the part of 
here insisted upon is th 


sori technique: pn. Even the kindergarten and Montes- 

of time.” on Sey a th to get at intellectual distinctions, without “waste 
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where children are engaged in doing things and in discussing what arises in the 
course of their doing, it is found, even with comparatively indifferent modes 
of instruction, that children’s inquiries are spontaneous an 
proposals of solution advanced, varied, and ingenious. 
As a consequence of the absence of the materia 


generate real problems, the pupil’s problems are not his; or, rather, they are 
his only as a pupil, not as a huma $ 


d numerous, and the 
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subject matter for reflection is provided. Memory, observation, reading, com- 
munication, are all avenues for supplying data. The relative proportion to be 
obtained from each is a matter of the specific features of the particular problem 
in hand. It is foolish to insist upon observation of objects presented to the 
senses if the student is so familiar with the objects that he could just as well 
recall the facts independently. It is possible to induce undue and crippling 
dependence upon sense-presentations. No'one can carry around with him a 
museum of all the things whose properties will assist the conduct of thought. 
A well-trained mind is one that has a maximum of resources behind it, so to 
Speak, and that is accustomed to go over its past experiences to see what they 
yield. On the other hand, a quality or relation of even a familiar oe may 
Previously have been passed over, and be just the fact that is nenm ealing 
with the question. In this case direct observation is called tor i anne 
Principle applies to the use to be made of observation on “ae an espe 
reading and “telling” on the other. Direct observation is natura” y mo bi 
and vital. But it has its limitations; and in any case it is a necessary par or 
education that one should acquire the ability to supplement the pease 

his immediately personal experiences by utilizing the experiences TA ; 
Excessive reliance upon others for data (whether got from a cgi baa a 
'S to be depreciated. Most objectionable of all is the probability meee “hoe 
book or the teacher, will supply solutions ready-made, inste = Renae 
Material that the student has to adapt and apply to the question 


himselt i oth too 
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nations:—/deas, in short. Careful observation and recollection determine what 
is given, what is already there, and hence assured. They cannot furnish what 
is lacking. They define, clarify, and locate the question; they cannot supply its 
answer. Projection, invention, ingenuity, devising come in for that purpose. 
The data arouse suggestions, and only by reference to the specific data can we 
pass upon the appropriateness of the suggestions. But the suggestions run 
beyond what is, as yet, actually given in experience. They forecast possible 
results, things fo do, not facts (things already done). Inference is always an 
invasion of the unknown, a leap from the known. 

In this sense, a thought (what a thing suggests but is not as it is presented) 
is creative,—an incursion into the novel. It involves some inventiveness. What 
is suggested must, indeed, be familiar in some context; the novelty, the inven- 
tive devising, clings to the new light in which it is seen, the different use tO 
which it is put. When Newton thought of his theory of gravitation, the creative 
aspect of his thought was not found in its materials. They were familiar; many 
of them commonplaces—sun, moon, planets, weight, distance, mass, square of 
numbers. These were not original ideas; they were established facts. His origi- 
nality lay in the use to which these familiar acquaintances were put by intro- 
duction into an unfamiliar context. The same is true of every striking scientific 
discovery, every great invention, every admirable artistic production. Only 
silly folk identify creative originality with the extraordinary and fanciful: oth- 
ers recognize that its measure lies in putting everyday things to uses which ha 
not occurred to others. The operation is novel, not the materials out of which 
it is constructed. i 

The educational conclusion which follows is that a// thinking is origina! iii 
a projection of considerations which have not been T 
The child of three who discovers what can be done with blocks, or of six who 
finds out what he can make by putting five cents and five cents together is 
really a discoverer, even though everybody else in the world knows it. There 
is a genuine increment of experience; not another item mechanically added om 
but enrichment by a new quality. The charm which the s S 2 A of little 
children has for sympathetic observers is due to a lectu 
originality. The joy which children themsel SRE AA oo me Įlec7 

selves experience is the joy of inte 
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may stimulate the other person to realize the question for himself and to think 
Out a like idea, or it may smother his intellectual interest and suppress his 
dawning effort at thought. But what he directly gets cannot be an idea. Only 
by wrestling with the conditions of the problem at first hand, seeking and 
finding his own way out, does he think. When the parent or teacher has 
Provided the conditions which stimulate thinking and has taken a sympathetic 
altitude toward the activities of the learner by entering into a common or 
Conjoint experience, all has been done which a second party can do to instigate 
learning. The rest lies with the one directly concerned. If he cannot devise his 
own solution (not of course in isolation, but in correspondence with the teacher 
and other pupils) and find his own way out he will not learn, not even if he 
Can recite some correct answer with one hundred per cent accuracy. We can 
and do supply ready-made “ideas” by the thousand; we do not usually take 
Much pains to see that the one learning engages in significant Sina where 
his own activities generate, support, and clinch ideas—that is, R E E 
ings or connections. This does not mean that the teacher is to di Pe an 
look On; the alternative to furnishing ready-made subject acne Soe eee 
to the accuracy with which it is reproduced is not pasar mets a a nee 
Sharing, in an activity. In such shared activity, the a ae alae a 
learner ig without knowing it, a teacher—and upon the whole, eal 
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Suggestions, indications. They are standpoints and methods for dealing ia 
Situations of experience. Till they are applied in these Situations they lack ot 
point and reality. Only application tests them, and only testing confers fu 

meaning and a sense of their reality. Short of use made of them, they tend se 
segregate into a peculiar world of their own. It may be Seriously questione 

whether the philosophies . . . which isolate mind and set it over against the 
world did not have their origin in the fact that the reflective or theoretical class 
of men elaborated a large stock of ideas which social conditions did not allow 


them to act upon and test. Consequently men were thrown back into their own 
thoughts as ends in themselves. 
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have no place in a liberal education—ie., one which is concerned with the 
interests of intelligence. If they come in at all, it is as a concession to the 
material needs of the masses. That they should be allowed to invade the 
education of the élite is unspeakable. This conclusion follows irresistibly from 
the isolated conception of mind, but by the same logic it disappears when we 
perceive what mind really is—namely, the purposive and directive factor in the 
development of experience. 

While it is desirable that all educational institutions should be equipped so 
as to give students an opportunity for acquiring and testing ideas and informa- 
tion in active pursuits typifying important social situations, it will, doubtless, 
be a long time before all of them are thus furnished. But this state of affairs 
does not afford instructors an excuse for folding their hands and persisting in 
methods which segregate school knowledge. Every recitation in every subject 
gives an opportunity for establishing cross connections between the subject 
matter of the lesson and the wider and more direct experiences of everyday 
life. Classroom instruction falls into three kinds. The least desirable treats each 
lesson as an independent whole. It does not put upon the student the responsi- 
bility of finding points of contact between it and other lessons in the same 
Subject, or other subjects of study. Wiser teachers see to it that the student is 
Systematically led to utilize his earlier lessons to help understand the present 
One, and also to use the present to throw additional light upon what has already 
been acquired. Results are better, but school subject matter is still isolated. 
Save by accident, out-of-school experience is left in its crude and compara- 
tively irreflective state. It is not subject to the refining and expanding influences 
of the more accurate and comprehensive material of direct instruction. The 
latter is not motivated and impregnated with a sense of reality by being 
intermingled with the realities of everyday life. The best type of teaching pan 
in mind the desirability of affecting this interconnection. It puts the studen 
in the habitual attitude of finding points of contact and mutual bearings. 


SUMMARY 


Processes of instruction are unified in the degree in which a aaa se 
Production of good habits of thinking. While we may speak, ssa TE ST 
the method of thought, the important thing is that thinking is 5 ee ai 
an educative experience. The essentials of method are therefore iden ate 
the essentials of reflection. They are first that the pupil havea genuine: oii 
of experience—that there be a continuous activity in which he is vege ial i 
its own sake; secondly, that a genuine problem develop within ie 235 
as a stimulus to thought; third, that he possess the aema ET 
Observations needed to deal with it; fourth, that suggested solutio E 
him which he shall be responsible for developing in an orderly way; TE 
he have opportunity and occasion to test his ideas by application, to make 


Meaning clear and to discover for himself their validity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
EDUCATION AL VALUES 


2. THE VALUATION OF STUDIES ‘a 
--+ To value means Primarily to Prize, to esteem; but secondarily it pert 

rize, to estimate. It means, that is, the act of cherishing something, ho fol 
it dear, and also the act of Passing judgment upon the nature and sna to 
its value as compared with Something else. To value in the latter sense be- 
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establish a hierarchy of values among studies. It is futile to attempt te arrange 
them man order, beginning with one having least worth and going on to that 
pineal value. In so far as any study has a unique or irreplaceable function 
anes perience, in so far as it marks a characteristic enrichment of life, its worth 
Is intrinsic or incomparable. Since education is not a means to living, but is 
identical with the operation of living a life which is fruitful and inherently 
significant, the only ultimate value which can be set up is just the process of 
living itself. And this is not an end to which studies and activities are subordi- 


nate means; it is the whole of which they are ingredients. And what has been 


said about appreciation means that every study in one of its aspects ought to 
f arithmetic as it is of poetry 


have just such ultimate significance. It is as true o 

that in some place and at some time it ought to be a good to be appreciated 
on its own account—just as an enjoyable experience, in short. If it is not, then 
when the time and place come for it to be used as a means or instrumentality, 
it will be in just that much handicapped. Never having been realized or ap- 
Preciated for itself, one will miss something of its capacity as a resource for 
other ends. 

It equally follows that when we compare studies a 
treat them as means to something beyond themselves, that which controls their 
Proper valuation is found in the specific situation in which they are to be used. 
The way to enable a student to apprehend the instrumental value of arithmetic 
is not to lecture him upon the benefit it will be to him in some remote and 
Uncertain future, but to let him discover that success in something he is 
interested in doing depends upon ability to use number. 

lt also follows that the attempt to distribute distinct sorts of value among 
different studies is a misguided one, in spite of the amount of time recently 
devoted to the undertaking. Science for example may have any kind of value, 
depending upon the situation into which it enters as a means. To some the 
value of science may be military; it may be an instrument 1n strengthening 
means of offense or defense; it may be technological, a tool for engineering; 
or it may be commercial—an aid in the successful conduct of business; under 
Other conditions, its worth may be philanthropic—the service It renders in 
relieving human suffering; or again it may be quite conventional—of value in 
establishing one’s social status as an “educated” person. As matter of fact, 
Science serves all these purposes, and it would be an arbitrary task to try to 
fix upon one of them as its “real” end. All that we can be sure of educationally 
Is that science should be taught so as to be an end in itself in the lives of 
Students—something worth while on account of its own unique intrinsic con- 
tribution to the experience of life. Primarily it must have “appreciation value. 
If we take something which seems to be at the opposite pole, like poetry, the 
Same sort of statement applies. It may be that, at the present time, its chief 
value is the contribution it makes to the enjoyment of leisure. But that may 
represent a degenerate condition rather than anything necessary. Poetry has 
historically been allied with religion and morals; it has served the purpose of 


s to their values, that is, 
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penetrating the mysterious depths of things. It has had an enormous patriotic 
value. Homer to the Greeks was a Bible, a textbook of morals, a history, and 
a national inspiration. In any case, it may be said that an education which does 
not succeed in making poetry a resource in the business of life as well as in 
its leisure, has something the matter with it—or else the poetry is artificial 
poetry. 
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of the shortness of time, there are n 
nee > ot i intrinsi hi 
te greater instrumental al ai aa aaa 
stern oe matter of instrumental values—topics studied because 
him tocat when fooi emselves. Ifa child is ill and his appetite does not lead 
prefers candy to me E presented, or if his appetite is perverted so that he 
deed hended i =: and vegetables, conscious reference to results is in- 
the aoaie ati made conscious of consequences as a justification of 
oral eee ates value of certain objects. Or the state of things may be 
tie chase are Š yet an individual not be moved by some matter because 
e a m Ba his attainment of some intrinsic good depends upon 
ofisdan ts he? : at is presented. In such cases, it is obviously the part 
ike tha ee irs is consciousness of connection. In general what is desira- 
Ge. aie pic be presented in such a way that it either have an immediate 
achieving Alastor no justification, or else be perceived to be a means of 
inse stewie at ie of intrinsic value. An instrumental value then has the 
Thiet ang being a means to an end. 
ea Be E. — whether some of the present pedagogical interest in 
Smenn i values of studies is not either excessive or else too narrow. 
Glitch ante appears to be a labored effort to furnish an apologetic for topics 
ger operate to any purpose, direct or indirect, in the lives of pupils. 


At other ti 
e R : 
extent A the reaction against useless lumber seems to have gone to the 
supposing that no subject or topic should be taught unless some quite 
those making the course of study 


defini 

S Sie S can be pointed out by 

being: e pupil himself, unmindful of the fact that life is its own excuse for 
; ; and that definite utilities which can be pointed out are themselves 


Justified 
only because they increase the experienced content of life itself. 
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be an affair with which ordinary knowledge has nothing to do. Moral ie 
edge is thought to be a thing apart, and conscience is thought of as somet n 
radically different from consciousness. This separation, if valid, is of wea 
significance for education. Moral education in school is practically hope i 
when we set up the development of character as a supreme end, and at the 
same time treat the acquiring of knowledge and the development of under- 
standing, which of necessity occupy the chief part of school time, as having 
nothing to do with character. On such a basis, moral education is inevitably 
reduced to some kind of catechetical instruction, or lessons about morals. 
Lessons “about morals” signify as matter of course lessons in what other 
people think about virtues and duties. It amounts to something only in the 
degree in which pupils happen to be already animated by a sympathetic and 
dignified regard for the sentiments of others. Without such a regard, it has no 
more influence on character than information about the mountains of Asia; 
with a servile regard, it increases dependence upon others, and throws upon 


those in authority the responsibility for conduct. As a matter of fact, direct 
instruction in morals has been effective only in social groups where it was a 
part of the authoritati 
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sits on a chair rather than on a stove, carries an umbrella when it rains, consults 
a doctor when ill—or in short performs any of the thousand acts which make 
up his daily life, he proves that knowledge of a certain kind finds direct issue 
in conduct. There is every reason to suppose that the same sort of knowledge 
of good has a like expression; in fact “good” is an empty term unless it includes 
the satisfactions experienced in such situations as those mentioned. Knowl- 
edge that other persons are supposed to know something might lead one to act 
So as to win the approbation others attach to certain actions, or at least so as 
to give others the impression that one agrees with them; there is no reason why 
it should lead to personal initiative and loyalty in behalf of the beliefs at- 
tributed to them. 
It is not necessary, accordingly, to dispute about the proper meaning of the 
term knowledge. It is enough for educational purposes to note the different 
qualities covered by the one name, to realize that it is knowledge gained at first 
hand through the exigencies of experience which affects conduct in significant 
ways. If a pupil learns things from books simply in connection with school 
lessons and for the sake of reciting what he has learned when called upon, then 
knowledge will have effect upon some conduct—namely upon that of repro- 
ducing statements at the demand of others. There is nothing surprising that 
Such “knowledge” should not have much influence in the life out of school. 
But this is not a reason for making a divorce between knowledge and conduct, 
but for holding in low esteem this kind of knowledge. The same thing may be 
Said of knowledge which relates merely to an isolated and technical specialty; 
it modifies action but only in its own narrow line. In truth, the problem of moral 
education in the schools is one with the problem of securing knowledge—the 
knowledge connected with the system of impulses and habits. For the use “a 
Which any known fact is put depends upon its connections. The knowledge o 
dynamite of a safecracker may be identical in verbal form with that of a 
Chemist; in fact, it is different, for it is knit into connection with different aims 
and habits, and thus has a different import. : ; E 
Our prior simie of subject-matter as proceeding from direct ca 
aving an immediate aim, to the enlargement of meaning found in geography 
and history, and then to scientifically organized knowledge, was based upon 
the idea of maintaining a vital connection between knowledge and activity. 
hat is learned and employed in an occupation having an aim and 1A n 
Coöperation with others is moral knowledge, whether consciously so ba 
°F Not. For it builds up a social interest and confers the intelligence i e ‘ 
Make that interest effective in practice. Just because the studies ; a T 
"culum represent standard factors in social life, they are organs of In! a t 
into social values. As mere school studies, their acquisition has only a bag i a 
worth. Acquired under conditions where their social significance 1s miei n 
they feed moral interest and develop moral insight. Moreover, the qua ond 
Mind discussed under the topic of method of learning are all of them aed 
“ally moral qualities. Open-mindedness, singlemindedness, sincerity, 
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of outlook, thoroughness, assumption of responsibility for developing pe 
consequences of ideas which are accepted, are moral traits. The habit o 
identifying moral characteristics with external conformity to OEE S 
prescriptions may lead us to ignore the ethical value of these sesame 
attitudes, but the same habit tends to reduce morals to a dead and machine-like 
routine. Consequently while such an attitude has moral results, the results are 


morally undesirable—above all in a democratic society where so much de- 
pends upon personal disposition. 


4. THE SOCIAL AND THE MORAL 


All of the separations which we have been criticizing—and which the idea of 


s chapters is designed to avoid—come from 


ur social relationships that we call 
hfulness, honesty, chastity, amiabil- 
are, as compared with some other 


adequately what one is 
in all the offices of life. 
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school is the extent to which they are animated by a social spirit. And the great 
danger which threatens school work is the absence of conditions which make 
Possible a permeating social spirit; this is the great enemy of effective moral 
training. For this spirit can be actively present only when certain conditions 
are met. 

(i) In the first place, the school must itself be a community life in all which 
that implies. Social perceptions and interests can be developed only in a 
genuinely social medium—one where there is give and take in the building up 
of a common experience. Informational statements about things can be ac- 
quired in relative isolation by any one who previously has had enough inter- 
course with others to have learned language. But realization of the meaning 
of the linguistic signs is quite another matter. That involves a context of work 
and play in association with others. The plea which has been made for educa- 
tion through continued constructive activities in this book rests upon the fact 
that they afford an opportunity for a social atmosphere. In place of a school 
Set apart from life as a place for learning lessons, we have a miniature social 
group in which study and growth are incidents of present shared experience. 
Playgrounds, shops, workrooms, laboratories not only direct the natural ac 
tendencies of youth, but they involve intercourse, communication, and cooper- 
ation,—all extending the perception of connections. 

(ii) The learning in school should be continuous with that out of school. 
There should be a free interplay between the two. This is possible only when 
there are numerous points of contact between the social interests of the one 
and of the other. A school is conceivable in which there should be a spirit of 
Companionship and shared activity, but where its social life would no more 
represent or typify that of the world beyond the school walls than that of a 
Monastery, Social concern and understanding would be developed, but they 
Would not be available outside; they would not carry over. The proverbial 
Separation of town and gown, the cultivation of academic seclusion, operate 
în this direction. So does such adherence to the culture of the past as generates 
a reminiscent social spirit, for this makes an individual feel more at home in 
the life of other days than in his own. A professedly cultural education 1s 
Peculiarly exposed to this danger. An idealized past becomes the pen ag 
Solace of the spirit; present-day concerns are found sordid, and unwort yo 
attention. But as a rule, the absence of a social environment in connection with 
Which learning is a need and a reward is the chief reason for the isolation of 
the School; and this isolation renders schoo! knowledge inapplicable to life and 


so i aR 
© infertile in character. 


tive 


orals is responsible for the failure to 


A nar re f 
row an listic view of m : c l 
pe desirable in education are 


recognize th i lues which are 
at all the aims and value 3 x 
themselves moral. Discipline, natural development, culture, social efficiency, 


are moral traits—marks of a person who is a worthy member of that me 
Which it is the business of education to further. There is an old saying to 
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effect that it is not enough for a man to be good; he must be good for something. 
The something for which a man must be good is capacity to live as a social 
member so that what he gets from living with others balances with what he 
contributes. What he gets and gives as a human being, a being with desires, 
emotions, and ideas, is not external possessions, but a widening and deepening 
of conscious life—a more intense, disciplined, and expanding realization of 
meanings. What he materially receives and gives is at most opportunities and 
means for the evolution of conscious life. Otherwise, it is neither giving nor 
taking, but a shifting about of the position of things in space, like the stirring 
of water and sand with a stick. Discipline, culture, social efficiency, personal 
refinement, improvement of character are but phases of the growth of capacity 
nobly to share in such a balanced experience. And education is not a mere 
means to such a life. Education is such a life. To maintain capacity for such 
stile is the essence of morals. For conscious life is a continual beginning 
afresh. 


EXPERIENCE 
AND EDUCATION 


PREFACE 


All soci 
ocial r i i i 
movements involve conflicts which are reflected intellectually in 


controversies 
sies. It would not be a sign of health if such an important social 


interest i 
as educa 
education were not also an arena of struggles, practical and theoreti- 


cal. 
the een at least for the theory that forms a philosophy of education, 
of these sea Hi r and the controversies that are conducted upon the level 
ofeducation to = on y set a problem. It is the business of an intelligent theory 
Piskas onestd scertain the causes for the conflicts that exist and then, instead 
a level deeper tes the other, to indicate a plan of operations proceeding from 
of the Ta more inclusive than is represented by the practices and ideas 
This f mg parties. j 
mean Paine y of the business of the philosophy of education does not 
opposed he latter should attempt to bring about a compromise between 
schools of thought, to find a wa media, nor yet make an eclectic 


Combinati > A 
ation of points picked out hither and yon from all schools. It means the 
of conceptions leading to new 


ne . 

ig a the introduction of a new order fc ; 
Philosoph ee It is for this reason that it is so difficult to develop a 
It is for ie education, the moment tradition and custom are departed from. 
conceptions reason that the conduct of schools, based upon a new order of 
which Wes is so much more difficult than 1s the management of schools 
Order of id in beaten paths. Hence, every movement In the direction of anew 
Teturn to eas and of activities directed by them calls out, sooner or later, a 
of the pa what appear to be simpler and more fundamental ideas and practices 
e e 1S exemplified at present 1n education in the attempt to revive 

It is ance of ancient Greece and of the middle ages. 
that thos is context that I have suggested at the close of this little volume 
to the i who are looking ahead to a new movement in education, adapted 
itself aa need for a new social order, should think in terms of Education 
“progre SE than in terms of some *jsm about education, even such an ‘ism as 
erms eo For in spite of itself any movement that thinks and acts in 
an ‘ism becomes so involved in reaction against other ‘isms that it 1s 
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unwittingly controlled by them. For it then forms its Principles by reaction 
against them instead of by a comprehensive, constructive survey of actual 
needs, problems, and possibilities. Whatever value is possessed by the essay 
presented in this little volume resides in its attempt to call attention to the 


larger and deeper issues of Education so as to suggest their proper frame of 
reference. 


CHAPTER | 
TRADITIONAL VS. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


id f the f onal and progressive 
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future responsibiliti E 
organized ma en for success in life, by means of acquisition of the 
rE ETE RRR N oft mation and prepared forms of skill which com- 
Bids Af paper cond of instruction. Since the subject-matter as well as stand- 
müst, upon the E handed down from the past, the attitude of pupils 
especially textbooks , be one of docility, receptivity, and obedience. Books, 
the past, while t hes the chief representatives of the lore and wisdom of 
into effective an are the organs through which pupils are brought 
With A ion with the material. Teachers are the agents through 
enforced, ge and skills are communicated and rules of conduct 

I hav O 
lying Aa brief summary for the purpose of criticizing the under- 
schools heh in he rise of what is called new education and progressive 
issccpitietan, wee joe of discontent with traditional education. In effect 
Somewhatas tall e atter. When the implied criticism is made explicit it reads 
Homcdbeaa-acd se The traditional scheme is, in essence, one of imposition 
methods upon ee outside. It imposes adult standards, subject-matter, and 
iso cereat diet Py who are only growing slowly toward maturity. The gap 
chaving are fo ne required subject-matter, the methods of learning and of 
the teach of th reign to the existing capacities of the young. They are beyond 
they must be le experience the young learners already possess. Consequently, 
cover up the hen ine even though good teachers will use devices of art to 
Burthe a ON so as to relieve It of obviously brutal features. 

abilities aft etween the mature or adult products and the experience and 
Participation x young is so wide that the very situation forbids much active 
>and learn y: pupils in the development of what 1s taught. Theirs is to do 
Means Heine was the part of the six hundred to do and die. Learning here 
ition of what already is incorporated in books and in the heads 
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Practices oe to formulate the philosophy of education implic 
Principles, the new education, we may, Į think, discover certain common 
Tom AE the variety of progressive schoo w exis g. To imposition 
discipline B opposed expression and cultivation of individuality; to external 
through Is opposed free activity; to learning from texts and teachers, learning 
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Now, all principles by themselves are abstract. They become concrete only 
in the consequences which result from their application. Just because the 
principles set forth are so fundamental and far-reaching, everything depends 
upon the interpretation given them as they are put into practice in the school 
and the home. It is at this point that the reference made earlier to Either-Or 


h of i i 
education upon personal experience a immature. On the contrary, basing 
ge mean mor ipli 
intimate e mul re 

- contacts between the mature and the immat tiplied and mor 
the traditional school, and consequ ature than ever existed in 
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of this problem requires a well thought-out philosophy of the social factors that 
operate in the constitution of individual experience. 

What is indicated in the foregoing remarks is that the general principles of 
the new education do not of themselves solve any of the problems of the actual 
or practical conduct and management of progressive schools. Rather, they set 
new problems which have to be worked out on the basis of a new philosophy 
of experience. The problems are not even recognized, to say nothing of being 
solved, when it is assumed that it suffices to reject the ideas and practices of 
the old education and then go to the opposite extreme. Yet I am sure that you 
will appreciate what is meant when I say that many of the newer schools tend 
to make little or nothing of organized subject-matter of study; to proceed as 
if any form of direction and guidance by adults were an invasion of individual 
freedom, and as if the idea that education should be concerned with the present 
and future meant that acquaintance with the past has little or no role to play 
in education. Without pressing these defects to the point of exaggeration, they 
at least illustrate what is meant by a theory and practice of education which 
Proceeds negatively or by reaction against what has been current in education 
rather than by a positive and constructive development of purposes, methods, 
and subject-matter on the foundation of a theory of experience and its educa- 
tional potentialities. 

It is not too much to say that an educational philosophy which professes to 
be based on the idea of freedom may become as dogmatic as ever was the 
traditional education which is reacted against. For any theory and set of 
Practices is dogmatic which is not based upon critical examination of its own 
underlying principles. Let us say that the new education emphasizes the free- 
dom of the learner. Very well. A problem is now set. What does freedom mean 
and what are the conditions under which it is capable of realization? Let us 
say that the kind of external imposition which was so common 1n the tradi- 
tional school limited rather than promoted the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the young. Again, very well. Recognition of this serious defect a 
Problem. Just what is the role of the teacher and of books in promoting the 
educational development of the immature? Admit that traditional ee 
employed as the subject-matter for study facts and ideas so bound ti ten 
Past as to give little help in dealing with the issues of the present an prety 
Very well. Now we have the problem of discovering the connection a 
actually exists within experience between the achievements of the pastane m 
issues of the present. We have the problem of ascertaining ro RS A 
with the past may be translated into a potent instrumenta ity i er 
effectively with the future. We may reject knowledge of the past 3$ When we 
education and thereby only emphasize its importance as a mans EE n 
do that we have a problem that is new in henen al eae acquaint- 
the young become acquainted with the past in such away 5 = 2 
ance is a potent agent in appreciation of the living present: 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NEED OF A THEORY OF EXPERIENCE 


In short, the point I am making is that rejection of the philosophy and practice 
of traditional education sets a new type of difficult educational problem for 
those who believe in the new type of education. We shall operate blindly and 
in confusion until we recognize this fact; until we thoroughly appreciate that 
departure from the old solves no problems. What is said in the following pages 
is, accordingly, intended to indicate some of the main problems with which the 
newer education is confronted and to suggest the main lines along which their 
solution is to be sought. I assume that amid all uncertainties there is one 


permanent frame of reference: namely, the organic connection between educa- 
tion and personal experience; or, 


committed to some kind of empirica 
ence and experiment are not self- 
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this is tacitly assumed when progressive education as a plan of learning by 
experience is placed in sharp opposition to the old. The proper line of attack 
is that the experiences which were had, by pupils and teachers alike, were 
largely of a wrong kind. How many students, for example, were rendered 
callous to ideas, and how many lost the impetus to learn because of the way 
in which learning was experienced by them? How many acquired special skills 
by means of automatic drill so that their power of judgment and capacity to 
act intelligently in new situations was limited? How many came to associate 
the learning process with ennui and boredom? How many found what they did 
learn so foreign to the situations of life outside the school as to give them no 
power of control over the latter? How many came to associate books with dull 
drudgery, so that they were “conditioned” to all but flashy reading matter? 

If I ask these questions, it is not for the sake of wholesale condemnation of 
the old education. It is for quite another purpose. It is to emphasize the fact, 
first, that young people in traditional schools do have experiences; and, sec- 
ondly, that the trouble is not the absence of experiences, but their defective 
and wrong character—wrong and defective from the standpoint of connection 
with further experience. The positive side of this point is even more important 
in connection with progressive education. It is not enough to insist upon the 
Necessity of experience, nor even of activity in experience. Everything de- 
Pends upon the quality of the experience which is had. The quality of any 
experience has two aspects. There is an immediate aspect of agreeableness or 
disagreeableness, and there is its influence upon later experiences. The first is 
Obvious and easy to judge. The effect of an experience is not borne on its face. 
It sets a problem to the educator. It is his business to arrange for the kind of 


€xperiences which, while they do not repel the student, but rather engage his 
activities are, nevertheless, more than immediately enjoyable since they pro- 
s. Just as no man lives or dies to 


Mote having desirable future experience 1 j 
himself, so no experience lives and dies to itself. Wholly independent of desire 


or intent, every experience lives on in further experiences. Hence the central 


Problem of an education based upon experience is to select the kind of present 
subsequent experiences. 


experiences that live fruitfully and creatively in expe 
Later, I shall discuss in more detail the principle of the continuity of experi- 
ence or what may be called the experiential continuum. Here I wish simply to 
emphasize the importance of this principle for the philosophy of eae 
€xperience. A philosophy of education, like any theory, has to be stated 1n 
Words, in symbols. But so far as it is more than verbal it is a plan for Segre 
education. Like any plan, it must be framed with reference to what is to be 
done and how it is to be done. The more definitely and sincerely it 1s held that 
education is a development within, by, and for experience, the more important 
it is that there shall be clear conceptions of what experience is. Unless experi- 
ence is so conceived that the result is a plan for deciding upon ok ane 
upon methods of instruction and discipline, and upon material equipment an 
Social organization of the school, it is wholly in the air. It is reduced to a form 
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of words which may be emotionally stirring but for which any other sct of 
words might equally well be substituted unless they indicate operations to be 
initiated and executed. Just because traditional education was a matter of 
routine in which the plans and programs were handed down from the past, it 
does not follow that progressive education is a matter of planless improvisa- 
tion. 

The traditional school could get along without any consistently developed 
philosophy of education. About all it required in that line was a set of abstract 
words like culture, discipline, our great cultural heritage, etc., actual guidance 
being derived not from them but from custom and established routines. Just 
because progressive schools cannot rely upon established traditions and insti- 
tutional habits, they must either Proceed more or less haphazardly or be 
directed by ideas which, when they are made articulate and coherent, form a 
Philosophy of education. Revolt against the kind of organization characteristic 
of the traditional school constitutes a demand for a kind of organization based 


quaintance with the history of education 
reformers and innovators alone have felt 
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discovery is an exceedingly difficult task. After the artificial and complex is 
once institutionally established and ingrained in custom and routine, it is easier 
to walk in the paths that have been beaten than it is, after taking a new point 
of view, to work out what is practically involved in the new point of view. The 
old Ptolemaic astronomical system was more complicated with its cycles and 
epicycles than the Copernican system. But until organization of actual as- 
tronomical phenomena on the ground of the latter principle had been effected 
the easiest course was to follow the line of least resistance provided by the old 
intellectual habit. So we come back to the idea that a coherent theory of 
experience, affording positive direction to selection and organization of appro- 
priate educational methods and materials, is required by the attempt to give 
new direction to the work of the schools. The process is a slow and arduous 
One. It is a matter of growth, and there are many obstacles which tend to 
obstruct growth and to deflect it into wrong lines. 

I shall have something to say later about organization. All that is needed, 
Perhaps, at this point is to say that we must escape from the tendency to think 
of organization in terms of the kind of organization, whether of content (or 
subject-matter), or of methods and social relations, that mark traditional edu- 
cation. I think that a good deal of the current opposition to the idea of 
Organization is due to the fact that it is so hard to get away from the picture 
Of the studies of the old school. The moment “organization” is mentioned 
imagination goes almost automatically to the kind of organization that is 
familiar, and in revolting against that we are led to shrink from the very idea 
of any organization. On the other hand, educational reactionaries, who are 
Now gathering force, use the absence of adequate intellectual and moral organi- 
zation in the newer type of school as proof not only of the need gs ig Pia 
but to identify any and every kind of organization with that instituted before 
the rise of experimental science. Failure to develop a conception of organiza- 
tion upon the empirical and experimental basis gives reactionaries a too ey 
Victory. But the fact that the empirical sciences now offer the best type O 
intellectual organization which can be found in any field shows that there is 


EUIR i L an in 
no reason why we, who call ourselves empiricists, should be “pushovers 
the matter of order and organization. 


CHAPTER III 
CRITERIA OF EXPERIENCE 


If there is any truth in what has been said about the need of pooh a ae 
Of experience in order that education may be intelligently E alte . 

asis of experience, it is clear that the next thing in order spre ee sce 
to present the principles that are most significant in framing this y: 
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not, therefore, apologize for engaging in a certain amount of punoni 

iva hich otherwise might be out of place. I may, however, reassur y i 
waar tone e by saying that this analysis is not an end in itself but is engage 
bs oes Woneste criteria to be applied later in discussion of a number 
of concrete and, to most persons, more Interesting issues. 


se concerns why we prefer democratic and humane 
arrangements to those which 
the reason for preferring t 
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because of its reliance upon and use of humane methods and its kinshi, 
democracy, goes back to the fact that discriminati i d ee 
inherent values of different experi Seo pis F 
era ; experiences. So I come back to the principle of 
an of experience as a criterion of discrimination. 
Mita i Hn principle rests upon the fact of habit, when Aabit is inter- 
pon net ni ae y. The basic characteristic of habit is that every experience 
ee ber ergone modifies the one who acts and undergoes, while this 
mete on affects, whether we wish it or not, the quality of subsequent 
Periences. For it is a somewhat different person who enters into them. The 
E of habit so understood obviously goes deeper than the ordinary 
fake a of a habit as a more or less fixed way of doing things, although it 
ie : the latter as one of its special cases. It covers the formation of atti- 
ie seh titudes that are emotional and intellectual; it covers our basic sensitivi- 
ite ways of meeting and responding to all the conditions which we meet 
ae From this point of view, the principle of continuity of experience 
at every experience both takes up something from those which have 
gone before and modifies in some way the quality of those which come after. 


As the poet states it, 


AS all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
cams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 


F n 

or ever and for ever when I move. 

So far, however, we have no ground for discrimination among experiences. 
There is some kind of continuity 


Fi Dat 5 A naan 
or the principle is of universal application. l 
nt forms in which continuity of 


in 5 1 
ns every case. It is when we note the differe 
Xperience operates that we get the basis of discriminating among experiences. 


: May illustrate what is meant by an objection which has been brought against 
D idea which I once put forth—namely, that the educative process can be 
identified with growth when that is understood in terms of the active participle, 


&rowing. 

Growth, or growing as develo ysically but intellectually and 
Morally, is one exemplification of the principle of continuity. The objection 
made is that growth might take many different directions: a man, for example, 
Who starts out on a career of burglary may Brow in that direction, and by 

it is argued that 


Practice may grow into a highly expert burglar. Hence It r 
growth” is not enough; we must also specify the direction 1n which growth 


takes place, the end towards which it tends. Before, however, We decide that 
the objection is conclusive we must analyze the case a little further. 

That a man may grow in efficiency as a burglar, as a gangster, or as a corrupt 
Politician, cannot be doubted. But from the standpoint of growth as education 


and education as growth the question is whether growth in this direction 
Promotes or retards growth in general. Does this form of growth create condi- 
tions for further growth, or does it se that shut off the person 
who has grown in this particular direction stimuli, and 


ping, not only ph 


t up conditions 
from the occasions, 
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opportunities for continuing growth in new directions? What is the effect of 
growth in a special direction upon the attitudes and habits which alone open 
up avenues for development in other lines? I shall leave you to answer these 
questions, saying simply that when and on/y when development in a particular 
line conduces to continuing growth does it answer to the criterion of education 
as growing. For the conception is one that must find universal and not special- 
ized limited application. 

I return now to the question of continuity as a criterion by which to discrimi- 
nate between experiences which are educative and those which are mis-educa- 
tive. As we have seen, there is some kind of continuity in any case since every 
experience affects for better or worse the attitudes which help decide the 
quality of further experiences, by setting up certain preference and aversion, 
and making it easier or harder to act for this or that end. Moreover, every 
experience influences in some degree the objective conditions under which 
further experiences are had. For example, a child who learns to speak has a 


new facility and new desire. But he has also widened the external conditions 
of subsequent learning. When he 


ty, strengthens initiative 
intense to carry a person 
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experience of the immature, he throws away his insight. Failure to take the 
moving force of an experience into account so as to judge and direct it on the 
ground of what it is moving into means disloyalty to the principle of experience 
itself. The disloyalty operates in two directions. The educator is false to the 
understanding that he should have obtained from his own past experience. He 
is also unfaithful to the fact that all human experience is ultimately social: that 
it involves contact and communication. The mature person, to put it in moral 
terms, has no right to withhold from the young on given occasions whatever 
capacity for sympathetic understanding his own experience has given him. 
No sooner, however, are such things said than there is a tendency to react 
to the other extreme and take what has been said as a plea for some sort of 
disguised imposition from outside. It is worth while, accordingly, to say some- 
thing about the way in which the adult can exercise the wisdom his own wider 
experience gives him without imposing a merely external control. On one side, 
it is his business to be on the alert to see what attitudes and habitual tendencies 
are being created. In this direction he must, if he is an educator, be able to judge 
what attitudes are actually conducive to continued growth and what are detri- 
Mental. He must, in addition, have that sympathetic understanding of in- 
dividuals as individuals which gives him an idea of what is actually going on 
in the minds of those who are learning. It is, among other things, the need for 
these abilities on the part of the parent and teacher which makes a system of 
education based upon living experience a more difficult affair to conduct suc- 
cessfully than it is to follow the patterns of traditional education. f 
_ But there is another aspect of the matter. Experience does not go on an 
inside a person. It does go on there, for it influences the formation of attitudes 
Of desire and purpose. But this is not the whole of the story. Every genuine 
experience has an active side which changes in some degree the ret 
Conditions under which experiences are had. The difference T em = 
tion and savagery, to take an example on a large scale, is found in the icp 
in which previous experiences have changed the objective eee a 2 
Which subsequent experiences take place. The existence of roads, 3 BN a 
rapid movement and transportation, tools, implements, furniture, elec a i 
and power, are illustrations. Destroy the external conditions of Pinker tof 
ized experience, and for a time our experience would relapse into tha 


barbaric peoples. i i 

, Ina oa ore live from birth to death in a world of persons tc 
in large measure is what it is because of what has been done an day ve 
from previous human activities. When this fact is ignored, ee body 
as if it were something which goes on exclusively inside an in a e 
and mind. It ought not to be necessary to Say tha P rise to experi- 
in a vacuum. There are sources outside an individual sien ea alone that a 
ence, It is constantly fed from these springs. No one would q 

child in a slum tenement has a different exper! 


ence from that of a child sy 
i ci i from the 
Cultured home; that the country lad has a different kind of experience 
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city boy, or a boy on the seashore one different from the me who is ees 
inland prairies. Ordinarily we take such facts for grante as too comn 
ets to record. But when their educational import is recognized, they indicate 
ee way in which the educator can direct the experience of the young 
without engaging in imposition. A primary responsibility of educators is that 
they not only be aware of the general principle of the shaping of actual experi- 
ence by environing conditions, but that they also recognize in the concrete 
what surroundings are conducive to having experiences that lead to growth. 
Above all, they should know how to utilize the surroundings, physical and 
social, that exist so as to extract from them all that they have to contribute to 
building up experiences that are worth while. N 
Traditional education did not have to face this problem; it could systemati- 
cally dodge this responsibility. The school environment of desks, blackboards, 
a small school yard, was supposed to suffice. There was no demand that the 
teacher should become intimately acquainted with the conditions of the local 
community, physical, historical, economic, occupational, etc., in order to uti- 


lize them as educational resources. A system of education based upon the 
necessary connection of education with experience must, on 


faithful to its principle, take these things constantly into accoun 
the educator is another reason why progressive education is 
carry on than was ever the traditional system. 


It is possible to frame schemes of education that pretty systematically subor- 
dinate objective conditions to those which reside in the individuals being 
educated. This happens whenever the Place and function of the teacher, of 


the contrary, if 
t. This tax upon 
more difficult to 


objective conditions to internal 


the latter are primary, which j 
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on. But these facts do not mean that a parent shall feed the baby at any time 
when the baby is cross or irritable, that there shall not be a program of regular 
hours of feeding and sleeping, etc. The wise mother takes account of the needs 
of the infant but not in a way which dispenses with her own responsibility for 
regulating the objective conditions under which the needs are satisfied. And 
if she is a wise mother in this respect, she draws upon past experiences of 
experts as well as her own for the light that these shed upon what experiences 
are in general most conducive to the normal development of infants. Instead 
of these conditions being subordinated to the immediate internal condition of 
the baby, they are definitely ordered so that a particular kind of interaction 
with these immediate internal states may be brought about. 

The word “interaction,” which has just been used, expresses the second 
chief principle for interpreting an experience in its educational function and 
force. It assigns equal rights to both factors in experience—objective and 
internal conditions. Any normal experience is an interplay of these two sets 
of conditions. Taken together, or in their interaction, they form what we call 
a situation. The trouble with traditional education was not that it emphasized 
the external conditions that enter into the control of the experiences but that 
it paid so little attention to the internal factors which also decide what kind 
of experience is had. It violated the principle of interaction from one side. But 
this violation is no reason why the new education should violate the principle 
from the other side—except upon the basis of the extreme Either-Or educa- 
tional philosophy which has been mentioned. ese i 

‘ The illustration drawn from the need for regulation of the objective condi- 
tions of a baby’s development indicates, first, that the parent has responsibility 
for arranging the conditions under which an infant's experience of food, sleep, 
ete., occurs, and, secondly, that the responsibility is fulfilled by utilizing the 
funded experience of the past, as this is represented, say, by the advice of 
Competent physicians and others who have made a special study of normal 
Physical growth. Does it limit the freedom of the mother when she uses the 
body of knowledge thus provided to regulate the objective conditions n pon 
'shment and sleep? Or does the enlargement of her intelligence in fulfilling her 

: : if a fetish were made of the 
Parental function widen her freedom? Doubtless if a feti na 
advice and directions so that they came to be inflexible dictates 2 e Po e 

under every possible condition, then restriction of freedom of bot a i 

child would occur. But this restriction would also be a limitation 0 È 


Eeee that is exercised in personal R itions limit the freedom of 

In what respect does regulation of objective conditions limi; SEAE 
mi baby? Some limitation is certainly placed upon its D a T 
and inclinations when it is put in its crib, at a tme when it we Saxon 
Playing, or does not get food at the oes Nn ee occurs when 
Picked up and dandled when it cries for attention. Re i eto which its about 


Mother or nurse snatches a child away from an open 
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to fall. I shall have more to say later about freedom. Here it is enough to “ 
whether freedom is to be thought of and adjudged on the basis of relative y 
momentary incidents or whether its meaning is found in the continuity 0 
ing experience. 
o that individuals live in a world means, in the concrete, that 
they live in a series of situations. And when it is said that they live in these 
situations, the meaning of the word “in” is different from its meaning when 
it is said that pennies are “in” a pocket or paint is “in” a can. It means, once 
more, that interaction is going on between an individual and objects and other 
persons. The conceptions of situation and of interaction are inseparable from 
each other. An experience is always what it is because of a transaction taking 


place between an individual and what, at the time, constitutes his environment, 
whether the latter consists of persons with 


or event, the subject talked about 
with which he is playing; 
conditions at the time ma 
region); or the materials of 
in other words, is whateve 
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lies to some extent within the possibility of regulation by the educator. As has 
already been noted, the phrase “objective conditions” covers a wide range. It 
TE what is done by the educator and the way in which it is done, not only 

ds spoken but the tone of voice in which they are spoken. It includes 
equipment, books, apparatus, toys, games played. It includes the materials with 
which an individual interacts, and, most important of all, the total social set-up 
of the situations in which a person is engaged. 

When it is said that the objective conditions are those which are within the 
power of the educator to regulate, it is meant, of course, that his ability to 
influence directly the experience of others and thereby the education they 
obtain places upon him the duty of determining that environment which will 
interact with the existing capacities and needs of those taught to create a 
worth-while experience. The trouble with traditional education was not that 
educators took upon themselves the responsibility for providing an environ- 
ment. The trouble was that they did not consider the other factor in creating 
an experience; namely, the powers and purposes of those taught. It was as- 
sumed that a certain set of conditions was intrinsically desirable, apart from 
its ability to evoke a certain quality of response in individuals. This lack of 
mutual adaptation made the process of teaching and learning accidental. Those 
to whom the provided conditions were suitable managed to learn. Others got 
On as best they could. Responsibility for selecting objective conditions carries 
With it, then, the responsibility for understanding the needs and capacities of 
the individuals who are learning at a given time. It is not enough that certain 
materials and methods have proved effective with other individuals at other 
times. There must be a reason for thinking that they will function in generating 
an experience that has educative quality with particular individuals at a par- 


ticular time. 

_ It is no reflection upon the nutritive 
infants. It is not an invidious reflection upo 
it in the first or fifth grade of school. It is no er s 
Or that is conducive to growth. There is no subject that is 1n 
without regard to the stage of growth attained by the learner, suc! 
ent educational value can be attributed to it. Failure to take int : 
adaptation to the needs and capacities of individuals was the source of the idea 
that certain subjects and certain methods are intrinsically cultural or intrinsi- 
cally good for mental discipline. There is no such thing as educational value 
in the abstract. The notion that some subjects and methods and that acquaint- 
ance with certain facts and truths possess educational value 1 


n and of them- 
Selves is the reason why traditional education reduced the material of 
Education so largely to a diet of predigested materials. According to a 
notion, it was enough to regulate the quantity and difficulty of the se 
Provided, in a scheme of quantitative grading, from month to month and from 
year to year. Otherwise a pupil was expected to take it in t 


quality of beefsteak that it is not fed to 
n trigonometry that we do not teach 


t the subject per se that is educative 
and of itself, or 


such that inher- 
o account 


he doses that were 
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prescribed from without. If the pupil left it instead of taking it, if he engaged 
in physical truancy, or in the mental truancy of mind-wandering and finally 
built up an emotional revulsion against the subject, he was held to be at fault. 
No question was raised as to whether the trouble might not lie in the subject- 
matter or in the way in which it was offered. The principle of interaction makes 
it clear that failure of adaptation of material to needs and capacities of in- 
dividuals may cause an experience to be non-educative quite as much as failure 
of an individual to adapt himself to the material. 

The principle of continuity in its educational application means, neverthe- 
less, that the future has to be taken into account at every stage of the educa- 
tional process. This idea is easily misunderstood and is badly distorted in 
traditional education. Its assumption is, that by acquiring certain skills and by 


learning certain subjects which would be needed later (perhaps in college or 
perhaps in adult life) pupils are as 


and circumstances of the future. 


reconstruction of experience. But it is a mistake 
sition of a certain amount of arithmetic, geogra- 
ght and studied because it may be useful at some 
, and it is a mistake to suppose that acquisition 
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Nor does failure in preparation end at this point. Perhaps the greatest of all 
pedagogical fallacies is the notion that a person learns only the particular thing 
he is studying at the time. Collateral learning in the way of formation of 
enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be and often is much more 
important than the spelling lesson or lesson in geography or history that is 
learned. For these attitudes are fundamentally what count in the future. The 
most important attitude that can be formed is that of desire to go on learning. 
If impetus in this direction is weakened instead of being intensified, something 
much more than mere lack of preparation takes place. The pupil is actually 
robbed of native capacities which otherwise would enable him to cope with the 
circumstances that he meets in the course of his life. We often see persons who 
have had little schooling and in whose case the absence of set schooling proves 
to be a positive asset. They have at least retained their native common sense 
and power of judgment, and its exercise in the actual conditions of living has 
given them the precious gift of ability to learn from the experiences they have. 
What avail is it to win prescribed amounts of information about geography and 
history, to win ability to read and write, if in the process the individual loses 
his own soul: loses his appreciation of things worth while, of the values to 
which these things are relative; if he loses desire to apply what he has learned 
and, above all, loses the ability to extract meaning from his future experiences 
as they occur? 

What, then, is the true meaning of preparation 
In the first place, it means that a person, young oro S 
experience all that there is in it for him at the time in which he has it. When 
Preparation is made the controlling end, then the potentialities of the present 
are sacrificed to a suppositious future. When this happens, the actual prepara- 
tion for the future is missed or distorted. The ideal of using the present simply 
to get ready for the future contradicts itself. It omits, and even shuts out, the 
very conditions by which a person can be prepared for his future. We always 
live at the time we live and not at some other time, and only by extracting at 
each present time the full meaning of each present experience are we prepared 
for doing the same thing in the future. This is the only preparation which in 


the long run amounts to anything. M : 
All this means that es care must be devoted to the conditions which 
give each present experience a worth-while meaning. Instead of inferring a 
it doesn’t make much difference what the present experience is as long . i 
is enjoyed, the conclusion is the exact opposite. Here 1s another matter X m 
itis easy to react from one extreme to the other. Because traditional 7 ools 
tended to sacrifice the present to a remote and more or less ascents 
therefore it comes to be believed that the educator has little responsibil y ~ 
the kind of present experiences the young undergo. But the e : the 
Present and the future is not an Either-Or affair. The present affects t X ae 
anyway. The persons who should have some idea of the connection be 


in the educational scheme? 
ld, gets out of his present 
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the two are those who have achieved maturity. Accordingly, upon them de- 
volves the responsibility for instituting the conditions for the kind of present 
experience which has a favorable effect upon the future. Education as growth 
or maturity should be an ever-present process. 


CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


quently, the beginning a 
commence, however, with 


> 
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EE ace tise life, and then look for the principle underlying 
Ee ERIA gin with the young people themselves. Children at recess or 
TRO ool play games, from tag and one-old-cat to baseball and football. The 
PN sie rules, and these rules order their conduct. The games do not go 
ae fears or by a succession of improvisations. Without rules there is no 
oP saa Isputes arise there is an umpire to appeal to, or discussion and a kind 
ation are means to a decision; otherwise the game is broken up and 
comes to an end. 

aoe are certain fairly obvious controlling features of such situations to 
TE want to call attention. The first is that the rules are a part of the game. 
a ey are not outside of it. No rules, then no game; different rules, then a 
ifferent game. As long as the game goes on with a reasonable smoothness, the 
Players do not feel that they are submitting to external imposition but that they 
ia Playing the game. In the second place an individual may at times feel that 
oni isn’t fair and he may even get angry. But he is not objecting to a 
e but to what he claims is a violation of it, to some one-sided and unfair 
eae In the third place, the rules, and hence the conduct of the game, are 
airly standardized. There are recognized ways of counting out, of selection of 
Sides, as well as for positions to be taken, movements to be made, etc. These 
rules have the sanction of tradition and precedent. Those playing the game 
have seen, perhaps, professional matches and they want to emulate their 
elders. An element that is conventional is pretty strong. Usually, a group of 
youngsters change the rules by which they play only when the adult group to 
Which they look for models have themselves made a change in the rules, while 
the change made by the elders is at least supposed to conduce to making the 

game more skillful or more interesting to spectators. me 
Now, the general conclusion I would draw is that control of individual 
actions is effected by the whole situation in which individuals are involved, in 
Which they share and of which they are co-operative or interacting parts. For 
even in a competitive game there is a certain kind of participation, of sharing 
in a common experience. Stated the other way around, those who take part 
do not feel that they are bossed by an individual person or are being subjected 
tor the will of some outside superior person. When violent disputes do arise, 
It Is usually on the alleged ground that the umpire or some person on the other 
Side is being unfair; in other words, that in such cases some individual is trying 


toi TETEE $ 
impose his individual will on someone else. 


vn may seem to be putting too heavy a load upon a sin 
is instance illustrates the general principle of social c 
e matter were fo! 


tia the violation of freedom. But if th c 
aà number of cases, I think the conclusion that this particul : 
illustrate a general principle would be justified. Games are generally competi- 
tive. If we took instances of co-operative activities in which all members of a 
8roup take part, as for example in wel mily life in which there is 
Mutual confidence, the point would be Il such cases it is not 


gle case to argue that 
ontrol of individuals 
Jlowed out through 
ar instance does 


l-ordered fa 
even clearer. In a 
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the will or desire of any one person which establishes order but the moving 
spirit of the whole group. The control is social, but individuals are parts of a 
community, not outside of it. 

I do not mean by this that there are no occasions upon which the authority 
of, say, the parent does not have to intervene and exercise fairly direct control. 
But I do say that, in the first place, the number of these occasions is slight in 
comparison with the number of those in which the control is exercised by 
situations in which all take part. And what is even more important, the au- 
thority in question when exercised in a well-regulated household or other 
community group is not a manifestation of merely personal will; the parent or 
teacher exercises it as the representative and agent of the interests of the group 
as a whole. With respect to the first point, in a well-ordered school the main 
reliance for control of this and that individual is upon the activities carried on 
and upon the situations in which these activities are maintained. The teacher 
reduces to a minimum the occasions in which he or she has to exercise au- 
thority in a personal way. When it is necessary, in the second place, to speak 
and act firmly, it is done in behalf of the interest of the group, not as an 


exhibition of personal power. This makes the difference between action which 
is arbitrary and that which is just and fair, 


Moreover, it is not neces: 


sary that the difference shoul formulated in 
words, by either teacher or pee 


the young, in order to be felt in experience. The 
: not feel the difference (even i t articu- 
late it and reduce it to an i (even if they canno 1 


vated by personal Power and desi i 
‘ esire to dictate and acti is fair, because 
in the interest of all, is small ee E TE 


i ey resent the attempt at dictati hen they 
f pt at dictation. Then 
often withdraw and when asked why, say that it is because so-and-so “is t00 
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of social c ; ; 
E eae ee of the work done as a social 
which all feel a responsibility. Most hild sea ms oe erie 
iSe venmore itksami rA st children are naturally sociable.’ Isolation 
its ground in this E aire ie ne ee community life has 
itself in an endann way Durel ity. But community life does not organize 
ning ahead. The aiT is sis Me neat : Epe r a Dan 
a knowledge of subject- ponsible ora nowledge of individuals and for 
lend taeeacdiven te ject sine that will enable activities to be selected which 
have an iis AES an organization in which all individuals 
which all mse a al ee something, and in which the activities in 
a <a s chief carrier of control. Y 
enon ortha c enoug about the young to suppose that every pupil will 
E T at any child of normally strong impulses will respond on every 
already eena are likely to be some who, when they come to school, are 
betona ea s of injurious conditions outside of the school and who have 
ie ater at sip and unduly docile that they fail to contribute. There will 
Perhaps do o, because of previous experience, are bumptious and unruly and 
sodal NAE rebellious. But it is certain that the general principle of 
general ssid cannot be predicated upon such cases. It is also true that no 
deal with tee be laid down for dealing with such cases. The teacher has to 
Seach T em individually. They fall into general classes, but no two are 
fot ied 5 Ike. The educator has to discover as best he or she can the causes 
H ecalcitrant attitudes. He or she cannot, if the educational process is 
which i , make it a question of pitting one will against another in order to see 
stata à strongest, nor yet allow the unruly and non-participating pupils to 
perha permanently in the way of the educative activities of others. Exclusion 
For sand is the only available measure at but it is no solution. 
ble aes strengthen the very causes W : undesira- 
Ea attitude, such as desire for attention 
Would PENG rarely prove a rule or give a clue to W 
altho ee therefore, attach too muc 
More i it is true at present that progres 
Such ae their fair share of these cases, 
rane ools as a last resort. I do not think 
neh gressive schools arises in any event 
Work CE likely to arise from failure to arrang 
siftati y which I mean all kinds of activities engage ; 
the eee that of themselves tend to exercise control over what this, that, and 
lack er pupil does and how he does it. This failure most often goes back to 
ae hee sufficiently thoughtful planning in advance. The causes for such lack 
is a The one which is peculiarly important to mention in this connection 
ee idea that such advance planning 1s unnecessary and even that it 1s 
rently hostile to the legitimate freedom of those being instructed. 
Now, of course, it is quite possible to have preparatory planning by the 


a given juncture, 
hich have brought about the 
or to show off. 
hat the rule should be. I 
h importance to these exceptional cases, 
sive schools are likely often to have 

y send children to 


since parents ma 

weakness in control when it is found 
from these exceptional cases. It is 
e in advance for the kind of 


d in) which will create 
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teacher done in such a rigid and intellectually inflexible fashion that it does 
result in adult imposition, which is none the less external because executed 
with tact and the semblance of respect for individual freedom. But this kind 
of planning does not follow inherently from the principle involved. I do not 
know what the greater maturity of the teacher and the teacher’s greater knowl- 
edge of the world, of subject-matters and of individuals, is for unless the 
teacher can arrange conditions that are conducive to community activity and 
to organization which exercises control over individual impulses by the mere 
fact that all are engaged in communal projects. Because the kind of advance 
planning heretofore engaged in has been so routine as to leave little room for 


the free play of individual thinking or for contributions due to distinctive 
individual experience, it does not fo 


the contrary, there is incumbent 
much more intelligent, and conse 
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from place to place and time to time. This fact proves that there is a large 
conventional factor involved. But there is no group at any time or place which 
does not have some code of manners as, for example, with respect to proper 
ways of greeting other persons. The particular form a convention takes has 
nothing fixed and absolute about it. But the existence of some form of conven- 
tion is not itself a convention. It is a uniform attendant of all social relation- 
ships. At the very least, it is the oil which prevents or reduces friction. 

It is possible, of course, for these social forms to become, as we say, “mere 
formalities.” They may become merely outward show with no meaning behind 
them. But the avoidance of empty ritualistic forms of social intercourse does 
not mean the rejection of every formal element. It rather indicates the need 
for development of forms of intercourse that are inherently appropriate to 
Social situations. Visitors to some progressive schools are shocked by the lack 
of manners they come across. One who knows the situation better is aware that 
to some extent their absence is due to the eager interest of children to go on 
with what they are doing. In their eagerness they may, for example, bump into 
each other and into visitors with no word of apology. One might say that this 
Condition is better than a display of merely external punctilio accompanying 
intellectual and emotional lack of interest in school work. But it also represents 
a failure in education, a failure to learn one of the most important lessons of 
life, that of mutual accommodation and adaptation. Education 1s going on In 
4 one-sided way, for attitudes and habits are in process of formation that stand 
in the way of the future learning that springs from easy and ready contact and 


Communication with others. 


CHAPTER v 
THE NATURE OF FREEDOM 


At the risk of repeating what has been often said by me I want to say oben 
about the other side of the problem of social control, namely We 5 ck . 
freedom. The only freedom that is of enduring importance is free sole 
intelligence, that is to say, freedom of observation and of judgment or a 
in behalf of purposes that are intrinsically worth while. The pee sae 
take made about freedom is, I think, to identify it with freedom of mo A 


; i i land physical 
or with th t ide of activity- Now, this externat ang 
e external or physical si rom the internal side of activity; from 


Side of activi arated fi sp 

freedom of ce ae ee purpose. The limitation a eol: 
Outward action by the fixed arrangements of the typical os ae whe were 
Toom, with its fixed rows of desks and its military oe a AE upon 
Permitted to move only at certain fixed signals, put a grea rocedures had 
intellectual and moral freedom. Strait-jacket and chain-gang P 
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to be done away with if there was to be a chance for growth of individuals in 
the intellectual springs of freedom without which there is no assurance of 
genuine and continued normal growth. 

But the fact still remains that an increased measure of freedom of outer 
movement is a means, not an end. The educational problem is not solved when 
this aspect of freedom is obtained. Everything then depends, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, upon what is done with this added liberty. What end does 
it serve? What consequences flow from it? Let me speak first of the advantages 
which reside potentially in increase of outward freedom. In the first place, 
without its existence it is practically impossible for a teacher to gain knowledge 
of the individuals with whom he is concerned. Enforced quiet and acquies- 
cence prevent pupils from disclosing their real natures. They enforce artificial 
uniformity. They put seeming before being. They place a premium upon pre- 
serving the outward appearance of attention, decorum, and obedience. And 
everyone who is acquainted with schools in which this system prevailed well 

desires, and sly activities ran their own 
- They were disclosed to the teacher only 
detection. One has only to contrast this 
human relations outside the schoolroom, 
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to learn from the example of the Greeks who saw clearly the relation between 
a sound body and a sound mind. But in all the respects mentioned freedom 
of outward action is a means to freedom of judgment and of power to carry 
deliberately chosen ends into execution. The amount of external freedom 
which is needed varies from individual to individual. It naturally tends to 
decrease with increasing maturity, though its complete absence prevents even 
a mature individual from having the contacts which will provide him with new 
Materials upon which his intelligence may exercise itself. The amount and the 
quality of this kind of free activity as a means of growth is a problem that must 
engage the thought of the educator at every stage of development. 

There can be no greater mistake, however, than to treat such freedom as an 
end in itself. It then tends to be destructive of the shared co-operative activities 
which are the normal source of order. But, on the other hand, it turns freedom 
which should be positive into something negative. For freedom from restric- 
tion, the negative side, is to be prized only as a means to a freedom which is 
Power: power to frame purposes, to judge wisely, to evaluate desires by the 
Consequences which will result from acting upon them; power to select and 
order means to carry chosen ends into operation. f A 

Natural impulses and desires constitute in any case the starting point. But 
there is no intellectual growth without some reconstruction, some remaking, 
of impulses and desires in the form in which they first show themselves. This 
remaking involves inhibition of impulse in its first estate. The alternative to 
externally imposed inhibition is inhibition through an individual's own reflec- 
tion and judgment. The old phrase “stop and think” is sound psychology. For 
thinking is stoppage of the immediate manifestation of impulse until that 
impulse has been brought into connection with other possible tendencies a 
action so that a more comprehensive and coherent plan of activity 1s formed. 
Some of the other tendencies to action lead to use of eye, ear, and hand to 
observe objective conditions; others result in recall of what has happened in 
the past. Thinking is thus a postponement of immediate action, while it effects 
internal control of impulse through a union of observation and memory, this 
union being the heart of reflection. What has been said explains the meaning 
of the well-worn phrase “self-control.” The ideal aim of education 1S creation 
of power of self-control. But the mere removal of external control is no guaran- 
tee for the production of self-control. It is easy to jump out of the cise 
into the fire. It is easy, in other words, to escape one form of sie ate 
Only to find oneself in another and more dangerous form of erm eee 
Impulses and desires that are not ordered by intelligence are under the con 
of accidental circumstances. It may be a loss rather than a gain to a 

€ control of another person only to find one’s conduct ae by oe 
Whim and caprice; that is, at the mercy of impulses into W 10se te) “ib 
'ntelligent judgment has not entered. A person whose conduct een ‘ 

'S way has at most only the illusion of freedom. Actually he is airec y 


fo 
Tees over which he has no command. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE MEANING OF PURPOSE 


It is, then, a sound instinct which identifies freedom with Le ame 
purposes and to execute or carry into effect purposes so framed. Su Sauls 
is in turn identical with self-control; for the formation aang ne 
organization of means to execute them are the work of intelligence. Pla mA 
defined a slave as the person who executes the purposes of another, a hed 
has just been said, a person is also a slave who is enslaved to his own te 
desires. There is, I think, no point in the philosophy of progressive educa A 
which is sounder than its emphasis upon the importance of the participati S 
of the learner in the formation of the purposes which direct his ruvi 
the learning process, just as there is no defect in traditional education grea vi 
than its failure to secure the active co-operation of the pupil in pansinan 
of the purposes involved in his studying. But the meaning of purposes and en j 
is not self-evident and self-explanatory. The more their educational impor 
tance is emphasized, the more important it is to understand what a purpose 
is; how it arises and how it functions in experience. a 
A genuine purpose always starts with an impulse. Obstruction of the ree 
mediate execution of an impulse converts it into a desire. Nevertheless nenie 
impulse nor desire is itself a purpose. A purpose is an end-view. That is, ! 


y x y i on 
involves foresight of the consequences which will result from acting UP 
impulse. Foresight of con 


: a Pree, ay ircum- 
demands, in the first place, observation of objective conditions and circu 
stances. For i 
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i seb om of heat and burning. But in unfamiliar cases, we can 
ae ee at the consequences of observed conditions will be unless we 
E xperences in our mind, unless we reflect upon them and by seeing 
m e arin them to those now present, go on to form a judgment of what 
cee pected in the present situation. 
it ETEA of purposes is, then, a rather complex intellectual operation. 
chee fier erent of surrounding conditions; (2) knowledge of what 
eae ed in similar situations in the past, a knowledge obtained partly by 
eae 2 and partly from the information, advice, and warning of those who 
ps ess a be experience; and (3) judgment which puts together what is 
an olei T what is recalled to see what they signify. A purpose differs from 
of ie ni se na ps and desire through its translation into a plan and method 
EROR ased upon foresight of the consequences of acting under given 
conditions in a certain way. “If wishes were horses, beggars would 


ride.” A K : 5 
a Desire for something may be intense. It may be so strong as to override 
mation of the consequences that will follow acting upon it. Such occur- 

The crucial educational prob- 


a me not provide the model for education. r j ) 
tintilof at of procuring the postponement of immediate action upon desire 
point pistons and judgment have intervened. Unless I am mistaken, this 
sisa s cfinitely relevant to the conduct of progressive schools. Overempha- 
iri activity as an end, instead of upon intelligent activity, leads to identifi- 
Re he freedom with immediate execution of impulses and desires. This 
has tification is justified by a confusion of impulse with purpose; although, as 

just been said, there is no purpose unless overt action 5 postponed until 


t i : : i ; : 
here is foresight of the consequences of carrying the impulse into execution 
a foresight that is impossible without observation, information, and judg- 

he form of accurate prediction, is not, 


pra Mere foresight, even if it takes th © : 
blend ES enough. The intellectual anticipation, the idea of consequence , must 
town with desire and impulse to acquire moving force. It then gives direction 
at otherwise is blind, while desire gives ideas impetus and momentum. 

tivity to be carried out. Suppose 


Ani 
4 SR then becomes a plan in and for an ac l 
an has a desire to secure a new home, say by building a house. No matter 


ste strong his desire, it cannot be directly executed. The man must form an 
a as what kind of house he wants, including the number and arrangement 
oms, etc. He has to draw a plan, and have blue prints and specifications 
made. All this might be an idle amusement for spare time unless he also took 


St A z à j 
ock of his resources. He must consider the relation of his funds and available 
investigate available sites, their 


Pe a the execution of the plan. He has to , nee 
pi ct cir nearness to his place of business, to a congenial neig or a ne 
abin facilities, and so on and so On- All of the things reckoned with: his 
tive ns to pay, size and needs of family, possible locations, etc., etc., are objec- 
and facts. They are no part of the original desire. But they have to be viewed 

judged in order that a desire may be converted into a purpose and a 


pur ; 
Pose into a plan of action. 
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have desires, all at least who have not become so pathological wo 
sera letel apathetic. These desires are the ultimate moving re 
theysare comp pe donee businessman wishes to succeed in his career; agenera 
aR Gee battle; a parent to have a comfortable home for his family, 
ba aps ots his children, and so on indefinitely. The intensity of the desire 
ce os strength of the efforts that will be put forth. But the wishes are 
peer in the air unless they are translated into the means by which a 
rae realized. The question of how soon or of means takes the ean 
projected imaginative end, and, since means are objective, they have 
studied and understood if a genuine purpose is to be formed. sav 
Traditional education tended to ignore the importance of personal imp re 
and desire as moving springs. But this is no reason why progressive educati ts 
should identify impulse and desire with purpose and thereby pass nat d 
the need for careful observation, for wide range of information, and for Ju a 
ment if students are to share in the formation of the purposes which activat 


p . is not 
them. In an educational scheme, the occurrence of a desire and impulse is PA 
the final end. It is an occasion and a demand for the formation of a plan a 
method of activity. Such a plan, to repeat, c 


an be formed only by study of 
conditions and by securing all relevant information. i 
The teacher’s business is to see that the occasion is taken advantage of. Since 
freedom resides in the o ent observation and judgment Me 
guidance given by the teacher to the exercis 


á Mee it. 
an aid to freedom, not a restriction upon 
chers seem to be afraid even 


‘ ith 
st even what might be done “a 
- Why, then, even supply me aes 
tion or other? But what is m 


the members of the group. The plan, in 
prise, not a dictation. The 
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occurs through reciprocal give-and-take, the teacher taking but not being 
afraid also to give. The essential point is that the purpose grow and take shape 
through the process of social intelligence. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


Allusion has been made in passing a number of times to objective conditions 
involved in experience and to their function in promoting or failing to promote 
the enriched growth of further experience. By implication, these objective 
conditions, whether those of observation, of memory, of information procured 
from others, or of imagination, have been identified with the subject-matter of 
study and learning; or, speaking more generally, with the stuff of the course 
of study, Nothing, however, has been said explicitly so far about subject-matter 
as such. That topic will now be discussed. One consideration stands out clearly 
When education is conceived in terms of experience. Anything which can be 
called a study, whether arithmetic, history, geography, or one of the natural 
Sciences, must be derived from materials which at the outset fall within the 
Scope of ordinary life-experience. In this respect the newer education contrasts 
sharply with procedures which start with facts and truths that are outside the 
range of the experience of those taught, and which, therefore, have the prob- 
lem of discovering ways and means of bringing them within experience. Un- 
doubtedly one chief cause for the great success of newer methods in early 
elementary education has been its observance of the contrary principle. 
But finding the material for learning within experience Is only the first ose 
€ next step is the progressive development of what is already experience: 


into a fulle i ized form, a form that gradually 
r Iso more organi , he 
Ser esented to the skilled, mature 


“PProximates i ich subject-matter is pr r 
Person. That lo greha seats without departing from the see 
nection of education with experience is shown by the fact that nes pe 
takes place outside of the school and apart from formal education. The in ee 3 
Or example, begins with an environment of objects that is very So ae 
SPace and time, That environment steadily expands by the MONN ae aa 
ent in experience itself without aid from scholastic instruction. ~ see 
learns to reach, creep, walk, and talk, the intrinsic subject-matter 0 i e 
ence widens rid deepens. It comes into connection with new 0 option 
events which call out new powers, while the exercise of these bi = 
“ng enlarges the content of its experience. Life-space and joe Baa aes 
expanded. The environment, the world of experience, conet T ad 
and, so to speak, thicker. The educator who receives the child a 
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this period has to find Ways for doing consciously and deliberately what “na- 


e earlier years. 
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s work is obliged to see his 


educator. The educator by the very nature of hi 
r fails to accomplish, for a 


he work in terms of what it accomplishes, O 
re whose objects are linked with those of the present. 
Ppt: again, the problem for the progressive educator is more difficult than 
But e teacher in the traditional school. The latter had indeed to look ahead. 
ee oe his personality and enthusiasm took him beyond the limits that 
Ena in the traditional school, he could content himself with thinking of the 
6 cares period or the promotion to the next class. He could envisage 
Sa uture in terms of factors that lay within the requirements of the school 
shai as that conventionally existed. There 1s incumbent upon the teacher 
h inks education and actual experience together a more serious and a 
harder business. He must be aware of the potentialities for leading students 
o new fields which belong to experiences already had, and must use this 
nowledge as his criterion for selection and arrangement of the conditions that 


influence their present experience. 

Because the studies of the traditional school consisted of subject-matter that 
was selected and arranged on the basis of the judgment of adults as to what 
Would be useful for the young sometime in the future, the material to be 
learned was settled upon outside the present life-experience of the learner. In 
consequence, it had to do with the past; it was such as had proved useful to 
men in past ages. By reaction to an opposite extreme, as unfortunate as it was 
Probably natural under the circumstances, the sound idea that education 
Should derive its materials from present experience and should enable the 
learner to cope with the problems of the present and future has often been 
Converted into the idea that progressive schools can to a very large extent 
ignore the past. If the present could be cut off from the past, this conclusion 
Would be sound. But the achievements of the past provide the only means at 
command for understanding the present. Just as the individual has to draw in 
memory upon his own past to understand the conditions in which he individu- 
ally finds himself, so the issues and problems of present social life are in such 


intimate and direct connection with the past that students cannot be prepared 
the best way of dealing with them 


to understand either these problems oF 1 th 
Without delving into their roots in the past. In other words, the sound principle 
that the objectives of learning are in the future and its immediate materials are 
in present experience can be carried into effect only in the degree that present 
experience is stretched, as it were, backward. It can expand into the future only 
as it is also enlarged to take in the past. we i 

If time permitted, discussion of the political and economic issues which the 
Present generation will be compelled to face in the future would render this 


general statement definite and concrete- The nature of the issues cannot be 
understood save as we know how they came about. The institutions and 
customs that exist in the present and that give rise to present social ills and 
dislocations did not arise overnight. They have # long history behind them. 
Attempt to deal with them simply on the basis of what is obvious in the present 
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is bound to result in ado 
render existing proble 
framed simply upon th 
past is the counterpart of 
out of scholastic systems that made t 


a ill onl 
ption of superficial measures which in the end will only 


: : ices will 
» the present clash of educational ideas and practices 
continue. On the one han 


if not the sole, business of 
On the other hand, there wi 
resent and future. is in 
ime the weakest Point in progressive schools is 
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Laat and new ideas thus obtained become the ground for further experi- 
the 4 in which new problems are presented. The process 1s a continuous spiral. 
3 nescapable linkage of the present with the past is a principle whose 
application is not restricted to a study of history- Take natural science, for 
example. Contemporary social life is what it is in very large measure because 
of the results of application of physical science. The experience of every child 
and youth, in the country and the city, is what it is in its present actuality 
because of appliances which utilize electricity, heat, and chemical processes. 
A child does not eat a meal that does not involve in its preparation and 
assimilation chemical and physiological principles. He does not read by artifi- 
cial light or take a ride in a motor car or ona train without coming into contact 
Math operations and processes which science has engendered. 

It is a sound educational principle that students should be introduced to 
Scientific subject-matter and be initiated into its facts and laws through ac- 
quaintance with everyday social applications. Adherence to this method is not 
only the most direct avenue to understanding of science itself but as the pupils 
grow more mature it is also the surest road to the understanding of the eco- 
Nomic and industrial problems of present society. For they are the products 
to a very large extent of the application of science in production and distribu- 
tion of commodities and services, while the latter processes are the most 
important factor in determining the present relations of human beings and 
Social groups to one another. It is absurd, then, to argue that processes similar 
to those studied in laboratories and institutes of research are not a part of the 
daily life-experience of the young and hence do not come within the scope of 
education based upon experience. That the immature cannot study scientific 
facts and principles in the way in which mature experts study them goes 
Without saying. But this fact, instead of exempting the educator from responsi- 
bility for using present experiences SO that learners may gradually be led, 
through extraction of facts and laws, to experience of a scientific order, sets 


One of his main problems. 


For if it is true that existing experience | 
ion of science, 


nce in detail and also on a wide scale 


is what it is because of the applicati first, to processes of produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services, and then to the relations which 


human beings sustain socially to one another, it is impossible to obtain an 
s (without which they cannot be mastered 


understanding of present social force a 
and directed) apart from an education which leads learners into knowledge of 
the very same facts and principles which in their final organization constitute 
the sciences. Nor does the importance of the principle that learners should be 

bject-matter cease with the insight 


led to acquaintance with scientific su ; ! 
thereby given into present social issues- The methods of science also point the 


way to the measures and policies by means of which a better social order can 
be brought into existence. The applications of science which have produced 


in large measure the social conditions whic 


h now exist do not exhaust the 
possible field of their application. For so far science has been applied more or 
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of ends, such as private advantage and 
institutions of a prescientific age. 
many sources that it is impossible for 
life intelligently. We are told, on a 
ations, domestic and international, an 


Paes Pon living ex erience sh us of the 
organization of facts and ideas, ould be comemptug 


© I called this organizati j the 
te i ganization an ideal, I meant, on 
se ahve Sider that fhe ed notstart with knowledge already organized 


Ses. But as an ideal the active process of 


Would be so dispersive as to be chaotic. The experience 
nters about Persons and the home. Disturbance of the 
normal order of relationships in the family is now known by Psychiatrists to 
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onal troubles—a fact which testifies 


be a fertile source of later mental and emoti: 
reat advances in early 


to the reality of this kind of organization. One of the g 
school education, in the kindergarten and early grades, is that it preserves the 
socal and human center of the organization of experience, instead of the older 

iolent shift of the center of gravity. But one of the outstanding problems of 
education, as of music, is modulation. In the case of education, modulation 
means movement from a social and human center toward a more objective 
intellectual scheme of organization, always bearing in mind, however, that 
intellectual organization is not an end in itself but is the means by which social 
relations, distinctively human ties and bonds, may be understood and more 


intelligently ordered. 
mene education is based in theory and pr go 
out saying that the organized subject-matter of the adult and the specialist 
cannot provide the starting point. Nevertheless, it represents the goal toward 
which education should continuously move. It is hardly necessary to say that 
one of the most fundamental principles of the scientific organization of knowl- 
edge is the principle of cause and effect. The way in which this principle is 
grasped and formulated by the scientific specialist is certainly very different 
from the way in which it can be approached in the experience of the young. 
But neither the relation nor grasp of its meaning is foreign to the experience 
of even the young child. When a child two or three years of age learns not to 
approach a flame too closely and yet to draw near enough a stove to get its 
warmth he is grasping and using the causal relation. There is no intelligent 
activity that does not conform to the requirements of the relation, and it is 
intelligent in the degree in which it is not only conformed to but consciously 


borne in mind. 

In the earlier forms of experience the causal relation does not offer itself in 
the abstract but in the form of the relation of means employed to ends attained; 
of the relation of means and consequences. Growth in judgment and under- 


Standing is essentially growth in ability to form purposes and to select and 


arrange means for their realization. The most elementary experiences of the 
consequence relation. There is not a 


young are filled with cases of the means- 

meal cooked nor a source of illumination employed that does not exemplify 
this relation. The trouble with education is not the absence of situations in 
Which the causal relation is exemplified in the relation of means and conse- 
quences. Failure to utilize the situations so as to lead the learner on to grasp 
the relation in the given cases of experience is, however, only too common. 
The logician gives the names “analysis and synthesis” to the operations by 
which means are selected and organized in relation to a purpose. 

This principle determines the ultimate foundation for the utilization of ac- 
tivities in school. Nothing can be more absurd educationally than to make a 
plea for a variety of active occupations in the school while decrying the need 
for progressive organization of information and ideas. Intelligent activity is 
distinguished from aimless activity by the fact that it involves selection of 


actice upon experience, it goes 
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r 
means—analysis—out of the variety of conditions that are present, and ma 
arrangement—synthesis—to reach an intended aim or purpose. That the n ese 
immature the learner is, the simpler must be the ends held in view and the erin 
rudimentary the means employed, is obvious. But the principle of organiza o 
of activity in terms of some perception of the relation of consequences Ke 
means applies even with the very young. Otherwise an activity ceases ae 
- With increased maturity, the problem of interr 
urgent. In the degree in which intelligent ee 
relation of means to ends to the more comP 


plied throughout 
be more impressed by this em, 
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tion and exploitation of the potentialities inherent in experience. 

The problem involved comes home with peculiar force to progressive 
Schools. Failure to give constant attention to development of the intellectual 
content of experiences and to obtain ever-increasing organization of facts and 
ideas may in the end merely strengthen the tendency toward a reactionary 
return to intellectual and moral authoritarianism. The present is not the time 
nor place for a disquisition upon scientific method. But certain features of it 
are so closely connected with any educational scheme based upon experience 


that they should be noted. 

In the first place, the experimental metho 
tance, not less, to ideas as ideas than do othe 
as experiment in the scientific sense unless action is directed by some leading 
idea. The fact that the ideas employed are hypotheses, not final truths, is the 
reason why ideas are more jealously guarded and tested in science than any- 
where else. The moment they are taken to be first truths in themselves there 
ceases to be any reason for scrupulous examination of them. As fixed truths 
they must be accepted and that is the end of the matter. But as hypotheses, 
they must be continuously tested and revised, a requirement that demands 


they be accurately formulated. 

In the second place, ideas or hypotheses are tested by the consequences 
which they produce when they are acted upon. This fact means that the 
Consequences of action must be carefully and discriminatingly observed. Ac- 
tivity that is not checked by observation of what follows from it may be 
temporarily enjoyed. But intellectually it leads nowhere. It does not provide 
knowledge about the situations in which action occurs nor does it lead to 


clarification and expansion of ideas. A A 
In the third place, the method of intelligence manifested in the experimental 
method demands keeping track of ideas, activities, and observed conse- 
quences. Keeping track is a matter of reflective review and summarizing, 1n 
the significant features of a 


which there is both discrimination and record of 
developing experience. To reflect is to look back over what has been done so 


as to extract the net meanings which are the capital stock for intelligent dealing 
with further experiences. It is the heart of intellectual organization and of the 


disciplined mind. 

I have been forced to speak in general and often abstract language. But what 
has been said is organically connected with the requirement that experiences 
in order to be educative must lead out into an expanding world of subject- 
matter, a subject-matter of facts or information and of ideas. This condition 
is satisfied only as the educator views teaching and learning as a continuous 
process of reconstruction of experience. This condition in turn can be satisfied 
only as the educator has a long look ahead, and views every present experience 
as a moving force in influencing what future experiences will be. | am aware 
that the emphasis I have placed upon scientific method may be misleading, for 
it may result only in calling up the special technique of laboratory research as 


d of science attaches more impor- 
r methods. There is no such thing 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXPERIENCE—THE MEANS AND GOAL 
OF EDUCATION 


à à fa 
> either backward to the intellectual and moral standards 0 
pre-scientific age or forward t 
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conceived. There is no discipline in the world so severe as the discipline of 
experience subjected to the tests of intelligent development and direction. 
Hence the only ground I can see for even a temporary reaction against the 
standards, aims, and methods of the newer education is the failure of educators 
who professedly adopt them to be faithful to them in practice. As I have 
emphasized more than once, the road of the new education is not an easier one 
to follow than the old road but a more strenuous and difficult one. It will remain 
So until it has attained its majority and that attainment will require many years 
of serious co-operative work on the part of its adherents. The greatest danger 
that attends its future is, I believe, the idea that it is an easy way to follow, 
So easy that its course may be improvised, if not in an impromptu fashion, at 
least almost from day to day or from week to week. It is for this reason that 
instead of extolling its principles, I have confined myself to showing certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled if it is to have the successful career which 


by right belongs to it. eet ee: 
l have used frequently in what precedes the words “progressive and new 
education. I do not wish to close, however, without recording my firm belief 
that the fundamental issue is not of new versus old education nor of progressive 
against traditional education but a question of what anything whatever must 
be to be worthy of the name education. | am not, | hope and believe, in favor 
of any ends or any methods simply because the name progressive may be 
applied to them. The basic question concerns the nature of education with no 
qualifying adjectives prefixed. What we want and need is education pure and 
simple, and we shall make surer and faster progress when we devote ourselves 
to finding out just what education is and what conditions have to be satisfied 
in order that education may be a reality and not a name or a slogan. It is for 
this reason alone that I have emphasized the need for a sound philosophy of 


experience. 


Alfred North Whitehead 
(1861-1947) 


r wrote a comprehensive work in 
but on a number of occasions 


he delivered lectures concerned with various aspects of 
ive lectures are collected 


educational policy. These incis 
in his book The Aims of Education and Other Essays. 
It is interesting to compare his views with those of 
temporaries, and their 


Dewey, for the two men were con 
ideas are in some respects quite similar. Like Dewey, 


Whitehead stresses the importance of the utilization of 
knowledge, the need to interest students in their work, 
and the dangers of undiscriminating discipline. On oc- 
casion even the language they employ is similar. For 
instance, Whitehead argues that “the only use of a 
knowledge of the past is to equip us for the present.” 
Dewey remarked that “knowledge of the past is the key 
to understanding the present.” 

It is difficult to determine, however, to what extent 
Whitehead’s emphasis on the concept of “style” and the 
theory of “The Rhythm of Education” are consistent 
with Dewey's general position. There are certainly dif- 
ferences in approach between these two thinkers, which 
are to some extent accounted for by their diverse social 
and academic backgrounds. Whitehead was an English- 
man who was educated and taught at the University of 
Cambridge. Dewey was born in Vermont, was educated 
at the University of Vermont, and taught high school in 
Pennsylvania before embarking upon his career in 


graduate education. i 7 
Among Whitehead’s most compelling thoughts is that 
uccessful teacher is that he has for- 


ly in his mind what the pupil has got 


WHITEHEAD neve 
philosophy of education, 


“one secret of a $ 
mulated quite clear! ‘ 
to know in precise fashion.” An inexperienced teacher 
often hesitates to present material in a clear, easily un- 
derstandable fashion for fear that this may rob his stu- 
dents of their initiative OF creativity. Such a teacher 
soon learns that the presentation of material in a disor- 
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ganized, confusing manner results in disorganized, con- 
fused students. As Whitehead notes, “a certain ruthless 
definiteness is essential in education.” 

One further point should be kept in mind. Whitehead 
expresses the view that “a merely well-informed man is 
the most useless bore on God’s earth.” He does not say, 
nor does he believe, that it is useless to be well- 
informed. Whitehead was himself one of the best- 
informed men of his time. 


THE AIMS 
OF EDUCATION 


Cc AEE aoe : ; 
ulture is activity of thought, and receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling. 


rai of information have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed man 
as aa useless bore on God's earth. What we should aim at producing is 
Thet o possess both culture and expert knowledge in some special direction. 
Pi steak knowledge will give them the ground to start from, and their 
ae atin lead them as deep as philosophy and as high as art. We have to 
eins si er that the valuable intellectual development is self-development, and 
hem mostly takes place between the ages of sixteen and thirty. As to training, 
diet ost important part is given by mothers before the age of twelve. A saying 
o Archbishop Temple illustrates my meaning. Surprise was expressed at 
the success in after-life of a man, who as a boy at Rugby had been somewhat 
undistinguished. He answered, “It is not what they are at eighteen, it is what 
they become afterwards that matters.” 
In training a child to activity of thought, above all things we must beware 
of what I will call “inert ideas” —that is to say, ideas that are merely received 
a the mind without being utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh combina- 
ons. 
lense history of education, the mos 
arning, which at one epoch are a 


su í z oe 
fare generation exhibit merely pedantr rout À 
€y are overladen with inert ideas. Education with inert ideas is not only 


useless: it is, above all things, harmful— Corruptio optimi, pessima. Except at 
rare intervals of intellectual ferment, education in the past has been radically 
infected with inert ideas. That is the reason why uneducated clever women, 
who have seen much of the world, are in middle life so much the most cultured 
Part of the community. They have been saved from this horrible burden of inert 
ideas. Every intellectual revolution which has ever stirred humanity into great- 
ness has been a passionate protest against inert ideas. Then, alas, with pathetic 
Ignorance of human psychology, it has proceeded by some educational scheme 
to bind humanity afresh with inert ideas of its own fashioning. $ 3 

Let us now ask how in our system of education we are to guard against this 
Mental dryrot. We enunciate two educational commandments, “Do not teach 


too many subjects,” and again, “What you teach, teach thoroughly.” 
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The result of teaching small parts of a large number of subjects is ar ages 
reception of disconnected ideas, not illumined with any spark of vitality. = 
the main ideas which are introduced into a child's education be few oe 
important, and let them be thrown into every combination possible. Thec a 
should make them his own, and should understand their application rie gi 
now in the circumstances of his actual life. From the very beginning of hi 
education, the child should experience the joy of discovery. The discovery 
which he has to make, is that general ideas give an understanding of that 
stream of events which pours through his life, which is his life. By understand- 
ing I mean more than a mere logical analysis, though that is included. I mean 
“understanding” in the sense in which it is used in the French proverb, “To 


understand all, is to forgive all.” Pedants sneer at an education which is useful. 
But if education is not useful, what is it? Is it a talent, to be hidden away in 
a napkin? Of course, education should be useful, whatever your aim in life. It 


was useful to Saint Augustine and it was useful to Napoleon. It is useful, 
because understanding is useful. 


I pass lightly over that und. 
side of education. Nor do I 


mere lapse of time 
group of saints must travel to reach that meeting- 
place, makes very little diffe 

Passing now to the scienti 
here also ideas which are 
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oe ee proof of the truth should constitute the first introduc- 
A A ome a A assertion by the authority of respectable teachers 
oie Ne com ce to begin with. In our first contact with a set of proposi- 
in after-lif ae do. by appreciating their importance. That is what we all do 
anythin tte. We do not attempt, in the strict sense, to prove or to disprove 
Ne here No its importance makes It worthy of that honour. These two 
Meidia SO proof, in the narrow sense, and of appreciation, do not require a 
AE paration in time. Both can be proceeded with nearly concurrently. But 
n so far as either process must have the priority, it should be that of apprecia- 
tion by use. 
Takni we should not endeavour to 
Bian atically I do not mean, a neat little set O 
ier aaa I and then the proof of Proposition J; S 
ae ig illustrate Proposition I and then the proof of Proposition II, and so 
pas Taa end of the book. Nothing could be more boring. Interrelated truths 
aad se? ized en bloc, and the various propositions are employed in any order, 
a ae any reiteration. Choose some important applications of your theoreti- 
sitio ject; and study them concurrently with the systematic theoretical expo- 
tei n. Keep the theoretical exposition short and simple, but let it be strict and 
igid so far as it goes. It should not be too long for it to be easily known with 
oFougbness and accuracy. The consequences of a plethora of half-digested 
retical knowledge are deplorable. Also the theory should not be muddled 
ed with the practice. The child should have no doubt when it is proving and 
bi itis utilizing. My point is that what is proved should be utilized, and that 
as at is utilized should—so far as is practicable—be proved. I am far from 

Serting that proof and utilization are the-same thing. 

At this point of my discourse, I can most directly carry forward my argu- 
eh in the outward form of a digression. We are only just realizing that the 
thi and Science of education require a genius anda study of their own; and that 

is genius and this science are more than a bare knowledge of some branch 
of Science or of literature. This truth was partially perceived in the past genera- 
aoe and headmasters, somewhat crudely, were apt to supersede learning in 
their colleagues by requiring left-hand bowling and a taste for football. But 
culture is more than cricket, and more than football, and more than extent of 
knowledge. 

i PAE or is the acquisition of th 
Ene very difficult to impart. 
i e worth, you may be qui 
it. If it e difficult to teach from it. O 
Ined were easy, the book ought to be 

Ww ucation, as elsewhere, the broad pri 
na : now return to my previous point, 

mportant applications within the pup 


use propositions in isolation. 
f experiments to illustrate 
a neat little set of experi- 


he utilization of knowledge. This 
Whenever a text-book is written of real 
te certain that some reviewer will say that 
f course it will be difficult to teach from 
be burned; for it cannot be educational. 
mrose path leads to a nasty place. ... 
that theoretical ideas should always 
il’s curriculum. This is not an easy 
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doctrine to apply, but a very hard one. It contains within itself the problem 
of keeping knowledge alive, of preventing it from becoming inert, which is the 
central problem of all education. 

The best procedure will depend on several factors, none of which can be 
neglected, namely, the genius of the teacher, the intellectual type of the pupils, 
their prospects in life, the opportunities offered by the immediate surroundings 
of the school, and allied factors of this sort. It is for this reason that the uniform 
external examination is so deadly. We do not denounce it because we are 
cranks, and like denouncing established things. We are not so childish. Also, 
of course, such examinations have their use in testing slackness. Our reason 
of dislike is very definite and very practical. It kills the best part of culture. 
When you analyze in the light of experience the central task of education, you 
find that its successful accomplishment depends on a delicate adjustment of 
many variable factors. The reason is that we are dealing with human minds, 
and not with dead matter. The evocation of curiosity, of judgment, of the 
power of mastering a complicated tangle of circumstances, the use of theory 
in giving foresight in special cases—all these powers are not to be imparted by 
a set rule embodied in one schedule of examination subjects. 

I appeal to you, as practical teachers. With good discipline, it is always 
possible to pump into the minds of a class a certain quantity of inert knowl- 
edge. You take a text-book and make them learn it. So far, so good. The child 
then knows how to solve a quadratic equation. But what is the point of teaching 
a child to solve a quadratic equation? There is a traditional answer to this 
question. It runs thus: The mind is an instrument, you first sharpen it, and then 
use it; the acquisition of the power of solving a quadratic equation is part of 
the process of sharpening the mind. Now there is just enough truth in this 
answer to have made it live through the ages. But for all its half-truth, it 
embodies a radical error which bids fair to stifle the genius of the modern 
world. I do not know who was first responsible for this analogy of the mind 
to a dead instrument. For aught I know, it may have been one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, or a committee of the whole lot of them. Whoever was 
the originator, there can be no doubt of the authority which it has acquired 
by the continuous approval bestowed upon it by eminent persons. But what- 
ever its weight of authority, whatever the high approval which it can quote, 
I have no hesitation in denouncing it as one of the most fatal, erroneous, and 
dangerous conceptions ever introduced into the theory of education. The mind 
is never passive; it is a perpetual activity, delicate, receptive, responsive to 
stimulus. You cannot postpone its life until you have sharpened it. Whatever 
interest attaches to your subject-matter must be evoked here and now; what- 
ever powers you are strengthening in the pupil, must be exercised here and 
now; whatever possibilities of mental life your teaching should impart, must 
be exhibited here and now. That is the golden rule of education, and a very 
difficult rule to follow. 


The difficulty is just this: the apprehension of general ideas, intellectual 
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Hoar ty: tear T a end process of the mastery of details, minute by minute, 
sale teen adi y day. There is no royal road to learning through an airy 
EEE nane ee There is a proverb about the difficulty of 
Tamea en Lames the trees. That difficulty is exactly the point which 
by means Pant ae em of education is to make the pupil see the wood 
Ear which Į am urging, is to era 
Aiea. ich kills the vitality of our moder 
se tsa for education, and that is Life in a 
Geontiey k unity, we offer children—Algebra, fro 
History, Saeki nothing follows; Science, from which nothing follows; 
and lastly A m nothing follows; a Couple of Languages, never mastered; 
with ea . serene of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, 
Substance steed al notes and short analyses of plot and character to be in 
if le known fa ma to memory. Can such a list be said to represent Life, as 
that it is a ra oa midst of the living of it? The best that can be said of it is, 
while he was a table of contents which a deity might run over 1n his mind 
hinking of creating a world, and has not yet determined how to 
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in fact, affords a pathetic instance of the uselessness of reforming educational 
schedules without a clear conception of the attributes which you wish to evoke 
in the living minds of the children. A few years ago there was an outcry that 
school algebra was in need of reform, but there was a general agreement that 
graphs would put everything right. So all sorts of things were extruded, and 
graphs were introduced. So far as I can see, with no sort of idea behind them, 
but just graphs. Now every examination paper has one or two questions on 
graphs. Personally I am an enthusiastic adherent of graphs. But I wonder 
whether as yet we have gained very much. You cannot put life into any 
schedule of general education unless you succeed in exhibiting its relation to 
some essential characteristic of all intelligent or emotional perception. It is a 
hard saying, but it is true; and I do not see how to make it any easier. In making 
these little formal alterations you are beaten by the very nature of things. You 
are pitted against too skilful an adversary, who will see to it that the pea is 
always under the other thimble. 

Reformation must begin at the other end. First, you must make up your 
mind as to those quantitative aspects of the world which are simple enough 
to be introduced into general education; then a schedule of algebra should be 
framed which will about find its exemplification in these applications. We need 
not fear for our pet graphs, they will be there in plenty when we once begin 
to treat algebra as a serious means of studying the world. Some of the simplest 
applications will be found in the quantities which occur in the simplest study 
of society. The curves of history are more vivid and more informing than the 
dry catalogues of names and dates which comprise the greater part of that arid 
school study. What purpose is effected by a catalogue of undistinguished kings 
and queens? Tom, Dick, or Harry, they are all dead. General resurrections are 
failures, and are better postponed. The quantitative flux of the forces of modern 
society is capable of very simple exhibition. Meanwhile, the idea of the varia- 
ble, of the function, of rate of change, of equations and their solution, of 
elimination, are being studied as an abstract science for their own sake. Not, 
of course, in the pompous phrases with which I am alluding to them here, but 
with that iteration of simple special cases proper to teaching. 

If this course be followed, the route from Chaucer to the Black Death, from 
the Black Death to modern Labour troubles, will connect the tales of the 
mediaeval pilgrims with the abstract science of algebra, both yielding diverse 
aspects of that single theme, Life... . 

But in considering this description, I must beg you to remember what I have 
been insisting on above. In the first place, one train of thought will not suit all 
groups of children. For example, I should expect that artisan children will want 
something more concrete and, in a sense, swifter than I have set down here. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but that is what I should guess. In the second place, Jam 
not contemplating one beautiful lecture stimulating, once and for all, an admir- 
ing class. That is not the way in which education proceeds. No; all the time 
the pupils are hard at work solving examples, drawing graphs, and making 
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experiments, until they have a thorough hold on the whole subject. | am 
Sane the interspersed explanations, the directions which should be given 
oe The pupils have got to be made to feel that they are studying 
ething, and are not merely executing intellectual minuets. 
Pipes if you are teaching pupils for some general examination, the problem 
Sound teaching is greatly complicated. Have you ever noticed the zig-zag 
ee round a Norman arch? The ancient work is beautiful, the modern 
the a is hideous. The reason is, that the modern work is done to exact measure, 
it is Ncient work is varied according to the idiosyncrasy of the workman. Here 
MERS and there it is expanded. Now the essence of getting pupils 
ae examinations is to give equal weight to all parts of the schedule. But 
can ag is naturally specialist. One man sees a whole subject, where another 
allow f only 3 few detached examples. I know that it seems contradictory to 
Wathen: Specialism in a curriculum especially designed for a broad culture. 
an t contradictions the world would be simpler, and perhaps duller. But 
life, certain that in education wherever you exclude specialism you destroy 
toe come to the other great branch of a general mathematical educa- 
e E Geometry. The same principles apply- The theoretical part ona 
Necesg, T-cut, rigid, short, and important. Every proposition not absoli 
Breat a to exhibit the main connection of ideas should be cut out, see e 
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excelle, by the visual presence of a figure, Geometry is a field of Be e ; 
Course nce for the exercise of the deductive faculties of reasoning. a z 
tye there follows Geometrical Drawing, with its training for the hand an 
Pa like Algebra, Geometry and Geometrical Drawing must be extended 
the mere circle of geometrical ideas. In an industrial neighbourhood, 
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tained by the aid of accurate theoretical knowledge. A typical mathematical 
problem should be: Survey such and such a field, draw a plan of it to such and 
such a scale, and find the area. It would be quite a good procedure to impart 
the necessary geometrical propositions without their proofs. Then, concur- 
rently in the same term, the proofs of the propositions would be learnt while 
the survey was being made. 

Fortunately, the specialist side of education presents an easier problem than 
does the provision of a general culture. For this there are many reasons. One 
is that many of the principles of procedure to be observed are the same in both 
cases, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate. Another reason is that specialist 
training takes place—or should take place—at a more advanced stage of the 
pupil’s course, and thus there is easier material to work upon. But undoubtedly 
the chief reason is that the specialist study is normally a study of peculiar 
interest to the student. He is studying it because, for some reason, he wants 
to know it. This makes all the difference. The general culture is designed to 
foster an activity of mind; the specialist course utilizes this activity. But it does 
not do to lay too much stress on these neat antitheses. As we have already seen, 
in the general course foci of special interest will arise; and similarly in the 
special study, the external connections of the subject drag thought outwards. 

Again, there is not one course of study which merely gives general culture, 
and another which gives special knowledge. The subjects pursued for the sake 
of a general education are special subjects specially studied; and, on the other 
hand, one of the ways of encouraging general mental activity is to foster 4 
special devotion. You may not divide the seamless coat of learning. What 
education has to impart is an intimate sense for the power of ideas, for the 
beauty of ideas, and for the structure of ideas, together with a particular body 
of knowledge which has peculiar reference to the life of the being possessing 
it. 

The appreciation of the structure of ideas is that side of a cultured mind 
which can only grow under the influence of a special study. I mean that eye 
for the whole chess-board, for the bearing of one set of ideas on another. 
Nothing but a special study can give any appreciation for the exact formulation 
of general ideas, for their relations when formulated, for their service in the 
comprehension of life. A mind so disciplined should be both more abstract and 
more concrete. It has been trained in the comprehension of abstract thought 
and in the analysis of facts. 

Finally, there should grow the most austere of all mental qualities; | mean 
the sense for style. It is an aesthetic sense, based on admiration for the direct 
attainment of a foreseen end, simply and without waste. Style in art, style in 
literature, style in science, style in logic, style in practical execution have 
fundamentally the same aesthetic qualities, namely, attainment and restraint. 
The love of a subject in itself and for itself, where it is not the sleepy pleasure 
of pacing a mental quarter-deck, is the love of style as manifested in that study- 

Here we are brought back to the position from which we started, the utility 
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A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and reverence. 
Duty arises from our potential control over the course of events. Where 
attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of 
vice. And the foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present holds 
within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, that 
whole amplitude of time, which is eternity. 


THE RHYTHMIC CLAIMS 
OF FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


ee of ideals is sad evidence of the defeat of human endeavour. In the 
our ie es philosophers aspired to impart wisdom, in modern colleges 
was ae ler aim is to teach subjects. The drop from the divine wisdom, which 
aena of the ancients, to text-book knowledge of subjects, which is 
ages. I a y the moderns, marks an educational failure, sustained through the 
more Si not maintaining that in the practice of education the ancients were 
satiric VES than ourselves. You have only to read Lucian, and to note his 
this res ramatizations of the pretentious claims of philosophers, to see that in 
Š aaea the ancients can boast over us no superiority- My point is that, at 
Should rh we oUF European civilization, men started with the full ideals which 
With ou emis education, and that gradually our ideals have sunk to square 
B r practice. 

n an ideals have sunk to the level of practice, the result is stagnation. 
ing in nes So long as we conceive intellectual education as merely eee 
Stateme e acquirement of mechanical mental aptitudes, and of Sdn 
activit mS of useful truths, there can be no progress; though there will be muc 
to Y, amid aimless re-arrangement of syllabuses, 1n the fruitless endeavour 

Odge the inevitable lack of time. We must take it as an unavoidable fact, 


No God has so made the world that there are more topics desirable for 
. It is hopeless to approach 


h aps, after all, this plethora of material is fortunate; 


8 by a delightful ignorance of important truths. What I am anxious 
educati SS on you is that though knowledge is one chief ai of pac eo 
ing i Hae there is another ingredient, vaguer but greater, and more sawn 
Without « importance. The ancients called it “wisdom. You ieee me 

Temaj some basis of knowledge; but you may easily acquire kno g 
n bare of wisdom. 
dling oy isdom is the way in which knowledge is held. It concerns the na 
knowledge, its selection for the determination of relevant issues, yi 
OYment to add value to our immediate experience. This mastery of know - 
* Which is wisdom, is the most intimate freedom obtainable. The ancients 
am Aims of Education and Other Essays, bY Alfred North Whitehead, N veg 
a Company, 1967, pp. 29-41 (with omissions as indicated in the fen by permission of 

he Publishes 2” Company renewed in 1957 by Evelyn Whitehead. Rep! 
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saw clearly—more clearly than we do—the necessity for dominating knowl- 
edge by wisdom. But, in the pursuit of wisdom in the region of practical 
education, they erred sadly. To put the matter simply, their popular practice 
assumed that wisdom could be imparted to the young by procuring philoso- 
phers to spout at them. Hence the crop of shady philosophers in the schools 
of the ancient world. The only avenue towards wisdom is by freedom in the 
presence of knowledge. But the only avenue towards knowledge is by disci- 
pline in the acquirement of ordered fact. Freedom and discipline are the two 
essentials of education, and hence the title of my discourse to-day, “The 
Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline.” 

The antithesis in education between freedom and discipline is not so sharp 
as a logical analysis of the meanings of the terms might lead us to imagine. The 
pupil’s mind is a growing organism. On the one hand, it is not a box to be 
ruthlessly packed with alien ideas: and, on the other hand, the ordered acquire- 
ment of knowledge is the natural food for a developing intelligence. Accord- 
ingly, it should be the aim of an ideally constructed education that the 
discipline should be the voluntary issue of free choice, and that the freedom 
should gain an enrichment of possibility as the issue of discipline. The two 
principles, freedom and discipline, are not antagonists, but should be so ad- 
justed in the child’s life that they correspond to a natural sway,'to and fro, of 
the developing personality. It is this adaptation of freedom and discipline tO 
the natural sway of development that I have elsewhere called The Rhythm of 
Education. I am convinced that much disappointing failure in the past has been 
due to neglect of attention to the importance of this rhythm. My main position 
is that the dominant note of education at its beginning and at its end is 
freedom, but that there is an intermediate stage of discipline with freedom in 
subordination: Furthermore, that there is not one unique threefold cycle of 
freedom, discipline, and freedom; but that all mental development is composed 
of such cycles, and of cycles of such cycles. Such a cycle is a unit cell, or brick: 
and the complete stage of growth is an organic structure of such cells. In 
analyzing any one such cell, I call the first period of freedom the “stage of 
Romance,” the intermediate period of discipline I call the “stage of Precision,” 
and the final period of freedom is the “stage of Generalization.” 

Let me now explain myself in more detail. There can be no mental develop- 
ment without interest. Interest is the sine qua non for attention and apprehen- 
sion. You may endeavour to excite interest by means of birch rods, or you may 
coax it by the incitement of pleasurable activity. But without interest there will 
be no progress. Now the natural mode by which living organisms are excited 
towards suitable self-development is enjoyment. The infant is lured to adapt 
itself to its environment by its love of its mother and its nurse; we eat because 
we like a good dinner: we subdue the forces of nature because we have been 
lured to discovery by an insatiable curiosity: we enjoy exercise: and we enjoy 
the unchristian passion of hating our dangerous enemies. Undoubtedly pain iS 
one subordinate means of arousing an organism to action. But it only supe! 
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venes ; 
vital. Scat E of pleasure. Joy is the normal healthy spur for the é/an 
ment of the greater SEINE, that we can safely abandon ourselves to the allure- 
to arrange the pat weeny joys. What I do mean is that we should seek 
fui sie eats rs gomon, of character along a path of natural activity, in 
sesira caas lon a e subordinate stiffening of discipline must be directed to 
below the Peraga eet although an adequate object must not be too far 

‘The'séeand far aL e necessary interest is to be retained. 

indeed the pie aoe Sate pamit which I wish to make, is the unimportance— 
tke, N E arren knowledge. The importance of knowledge lies in its 
convention to spe Brae! of it—that is to say, It lies in wisdom. It is a 
ing a sah KOPMELE knowledge, apart from wisdom, as of itself impart- 
knowledge teeth ae to its possessor. I do not share in this reverence for 
with it. That k c i t all depends on who has the knowledge and what he does 
handled as to ee which adds greatness to character is knowledge so 
to the activity pins orm every phase of immediate experience. It is in respect 
So harmful. The h ee that an over-vigorous discipline in education is 
Yadeqiate ire 9 it of active thought, with freshness, can only be generated 
dulling the ede PE Undiscriminating discipline defeats its own object by 
School and from Aa aes have much to do with the young as they emerge from 
education has is university, you soon note the dulled minds of those whose 
deplorable a consisted in the acquirement of inert knowledge. Also the 
educational tal of English society in respect to learning is a tribute to our 
efeats itself Za Furthermore, this overhaste to impart mere knowledge 
Craving for Wh Sinuman mind rejects knowledge imparted in this way. The 
imposition of ee for activity, inherent in youth is disgusted by a dry 
Satisfy a ok ice ia knowledge. The discipline, when it comes, should 
iH eens oe craving for the wisdom which adds value to bare experience. 
Of the inas ow examine more closely the rhythm of these natural cravings 
Ment is a som use ER The first procedure of the mind in a new environ- 
isa sit ew at discursive activity amid a welter of ideas and experience. 
of shaping S of discovery, a process of becoming used to curious thoughts, 
noticing EREE of seeking for answers, of devising new experiences, of 
both Sebel: happens as the result of new ventures. This general process is 
etWeen the pa of absorbing interest. We must often have noticed children 
Y Wonder ges of eight and thirteen absorbed in its ferment. It is dominated 
this Stage ce cursed be the dullard who destroys wonder. Now undoubtedly 
Within whi development requires help, and even discipline. The environment 
ch the mind is working must be carefully selected. It must, of course, 
S. In d must be adapted to individual 
a sense it is an imposition from without; but in a deeper sense it 


ansy, 

er. s 

Chilg he to the call of life within the child. In the teacher’s consciousness the 
< at the stars, in the child’s conscious- 


f the heavens. Unless, working 


e : 
has been given free access to the glory 0 
child, there is this transfig- 


Som 
ewh 
ere, however obscurely, even in the dullest 
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uration of imposed routine, the child’s nature will refuse to assimilate the alien 
material. It must never be forgotten that education is not a process of packing 
articles in a trunk. Such a simile is entirely inapplicable. It is, of course, a 
process completely of its own peculiar genus. Its nearest analogue is the 
assimilation of food by a living organism: and we all know how necessary to 
health is palatable food under suitable conditions. When you have put your 
boots in a trunk, they will stay there till you take them out again; but this is 
not at all the case if you feed a child with the wrong food. 

This initial stage of romance requires guidance in another way. After all the 
child is the heir to long ages of civilisation, and it is absurd to let him wander 
in the intellectual maze of men in the Glacial Epoch. Accordingly, a certain 
pointing out of important facts, and of simplifying ideas, and of usual names, 
really strengthens the natural impetus of the pupil. In no part of education can 
you do without discipline or can you do without freedom; but in the stage of 
romance the emphasis must always be on freedom, to allow the child to see 
for itself and to act for itself. My point is that a block in the assimilation of 
ideas inevitably arises when a discipline of precision is imposed before a stage 
of romance has run its course in the growing mind. There is no comprehension 
apart from romance. It is my strong belief that the cause of so much failure 
in the past has been due to the lack of careful study of the due place of 
romance. Without the adventure of romance, at the best you get inert know!- 
edge without initiative, and at the worst you get contempt of ideas—without 
knowledge. 

But when this stage of romance has been properly guided another craving 
grows. The freshness of inexperience has worn off; there is general knowledge 
of the groundwork of fact and theory: and, above all, there has been plenty 0 
independent browsing amid first-hand experiences, involving adventures of 
thought and of action. The enlightenment which comes from precise knowl- 
edge can now be understood. It corresponds to the obvious requirements 0 
common sense, and deals with familiar material. Now is the time for pushing 
on, for knowing the subject exactly, and for retaining in the memory its salient 
features. This is the stage of precision. This Stage is the sole stage of learning 
in the traditional scheme of education, either at school or university. You had 
to learn your subject, and there was nothing more to be said on the topic O 
education. The result of such an undue extension of a most necessary perio 
of development was the production of a plentiful array of dunces, and of a few 
scholars whose natural interest had survived the car of Juggernaut. There is, 
indeed, always the temptation to teach pupils a little more of fact and of precise 
theory than at that stage they are fitted to assimilate. If only they could, it 
would be so useful. We—I am talking of schoolmasters and of university dons 
—are apt to forget that we are only subordinate elements in the education O 
a grown man; and that, in their own good time, in later life our pupils will learn 
for themselves. The phenomena of growth cannot be hurried beyond certain 
very narrow limits. But an unskilful practitioner can easily damage a sensitive 
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Organism. Yet, when all has been said in the way of caution, there is such a 
thing as pushing on, of getting to know the fundamental details and the main 
exact generalisations, and of acquiring an easy mastery of technique. There is 
No getting away from the fact that things have been found out, and that to be 
effective in the modern world you must have a store of definite acquirement 
of the best practice. To write poetry you must study metre; and to build bridges 
you must be learned in the strength of material. Even the Hebrew prophets had 
learned to write, probably in those days requiring no mean effort. The untu- 
tored art of genius is—in the words of the Prayer Book—a vain thing, fondly 
Invented. 
d During the stage of precision, romance is the background. The stage is 
cla by the inescapable fact that there are right ways and wrong ways, 
aera truths to be known. But romance Is not dead, and ity the art of 
Percy to foster it amidst definite application to appointed task. It must be 
thes “he for one reason, because romance 1s after all a necessary ingredient of 
bitiec anced wisdom which is the goal to be attained. But there is another 
of a n: The organism will not absorb the fruits of the task unless its powers 
Pprehension are kept fresh by romance. The real point is to discover in 
ee that exact balance between freedom and discipline which will give the 
as est rate of progress over the things to be known. Ido not believe that there 
k a abstract formula which will give information applicable to all subjects, 
types of pupils, or to each individual pupil; except indeed the formula 


of 4 | i 
rhythmic sway which I have been insisting on, namely, that in the earlier 


Sta; 
t Seles Progress requires that the emphasis be laid on freedom, and that in 
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allott middle stage the emphasis be laid on the definite mens 

Man, €d tasks. | freely admit that if the stage of romance has been 

iae S the discipline of the second stage is much less apparent, tha 
„7 _Sren know how to go about their work, want to make a good job of it, F 

disci i Safely trusted with the details. Furthermore, I ae ee he ed 

€a p ine; important for its own sake, is self-discipline, and that t ris les 

ae duired by a wide use of freedom. But yet—so many are the delicate ee 

of é Considered in education—it is necessary in life to have rurale 7h 

Sly undertaking imposed tasks. The conditions can be a ae pie 

ift Correspond to the natural cravings of the pupil at his stage : ese 

TY Keep his powers at full stretch, and if they attain an obviously 


Tes 
rh dit if reasonable freedom is allowed in ihe oe eee 

; i çilful teache 1 

kesh pup pace el ae a takes a long time to describe, 


: a os pupil i act that w 10n i 

: a short Tarar of a passage of Virgil Le ieg ee 

utters ting on beauty of verbal enunciation, taking no laos piony 

Mmarsp oe The emphasis on the beauty of a mathematica oris Te 

reine of general considerations to unravel complex fact, A eee 

Tog of Procedure. The responsibility of the teacher at this sae canoe 
aid truth, except in the rare case of genius in the te ; 
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think that it is possible to take a whole class very far along the road of precision 
without some dulling of the interest. It is the unfortunate dilemma that initia- 
tive and training are both necessary, and that training is apt to kill initiative. 

But this admission is not to condone a brutal ignorance of methods of 
mitigating this untoward fact. It is not a theoretical necessity, but arises be- 
cause perfect tact is unattainable in the treatment of each individual case. In 
the past the methods employed assassinated interest; we are discussing how 
to reduce the evil to its smallest dimensions. I merely utter the warning that 
education is a difficult problem, to be solved by no one simple formula. 

In this connection there is, however, one practical consideration which is 
largely neglected. The territory of romantic interest is large, ill-defined, and 
not to be controlled by any explicit boundary. It depends on the chance flashes 
of insight. But the area of precise knowledge, as exacted in any general educa- 
tional system, can be, and should be, definitely determined. If you make it too 
wide you will kill interest and defeat your own object: if you make it too narrow 
your pupils will lack effective grip. Surely, in every subject in each type of 
curriculum, the precise knowledge required should be determined after the 
most anxious inquiry. This does not now seem to be the case in any effective 
way. For example, in the classical studies of boys destined for a scientific career 
—a class of pupils in whom I am greatly interested—What is the Latin vocabu- 
lary which they ought definitely to know? Also what are the grammatical rules 
and constructions which they ought to have mastered? Why not determine 
these once and for all, and then bend every exercise to impress just these’0" 
the memory, and to understand their derivatives, both in Latin and also in 
French and English. Then, as to other constructions and words which occur 
in the reading of texts, supply full information in the easiest manner. A certain 
ruthless definiteness is essential in education. I am sure that one secret of 4 
successful teacher is that he has formulated quite clearly in his mind what the 
pupil has got to know in precise fashion. He will then cease from half-hearte 
attempts to worry his pupils with memorising a lot of irrelevant stuff of inferior 
importance. The secret of success is pace, and the secret of pace is concentra- 
tion. But, in respect to precise knowledge, the watchword is pace, pace, pace: 
Get your knowledge quickly, and then use it. If you can use it, you will retain 
It. 
We have now come to the third stage of the rhythmic cycle, the stage of 
generalisation. There is here a reaction towards romance. Something definite 
is now known; aptitudes have been acquired; and general rules and laws are 
clearly apprehended both in their formulation and their detailed exemplifica- 
tion. The pupil now wants to use his new weapons. He is an effective individua’ 
and it is effects that he wants to produce. He relapses into the discursiv? 
adventures of the romantic stage, with the advantage that his mind is now ĉ 
disciplined regiment instead of a rabble. In this sense, education should beg! 
in research and end in research. After all, the whole affair is merely a prepara” 
tion for battling with the immediate experiences of life, a preparation by whic 
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to qualify each immediate moment with relevant ideas and appropriate actions. 
À reine which does not begin by evoking initiative and end by encourag- 
must be wrong. For its whole aim is the production of active wisdom. 

en cae work at universities 1 have been much struck by the paralysis of 
ptm in pupils by the aimless accumulation of precise knowledge, 
exhibit hi unutilised. It should be the chief aim of a university professor to 
activel imself in his own true character—that is, as an ignorant man thinking, 
K aera utilising his small share of knowledge. In a sense, knowledge shrinks 
eR hoe grows: for details are swallowed up in principles. The details of 
life, but = which are important will be picked up ad hoc in each avocation of 
final Bi e habit of the active utilisation of well-understood principles is the 
the ap ba D of wisdom. The stage of precision is the stage of growing into 
etais. Ti ension of principles by the acquisition of a precise knowledge of 
of the aa € stage of generalisations is the stage of shedding details in favour 
habits ih application of principles, the details retreating into subconscious 
two mak or t go about explicitly retaining in our own minds that two and 
our E SUK, though once we had to learn it by heart. We trust to habit for 
e com Y arithmetic. But the essence of this stage 1$ the emergence from 
tion, abated passivity of being trained into the active freedom of applica- 
active] A during this stage, precise knowledge will grow, and Po 
cfiniten, pi ever before, because the mind has experienced the pra o 
of iltera and responds to the acquisition of general truth, and A ric Sins 
Scious, ag pie But the growth of knowledge becomes proren y ate i 
o cing an incident derived from some active adventure of thought. 
Much for the three stages of the rhythmic unit of development. In a 


ee i A 
thythe, way the whole period of education is dominated by this threefold 
m. Till the age of thirteen or fourteen there is the romantic stage, from 
eighteen to two and 


four 
ia eighteen the stage of precision, and from 
tinging ¢ € stage of generalisation. But these are onl 
Cot plates nee of development as a whole. 

is stages simultaneously in all subjects. 
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roma oe and of grammar, science should be in its full — SS N 
j that it Stage of language begins in infancy with the acquisit! ak 
Accorg, Passes carly towards a stage of precision: while science is a oe 
and į ey a precise inculcation of science at an early age wipes ie ean or 
Cont Crest, and destroys any chance of the topic having pel ante tae 
Persist ‘n the child’s apprehension. Thus, the romantic stage o TA 
¿Th = Years after the precise study of language has comm - —s 
M eac are minor eddies, each in itself a threefold cycle, runni g its 
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nless the pupils are continually sustal 
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interest, the acquirement of technique, and the excitement of success, they can 
never make progress, and will certainly lose heart. Speaking generally, during 
the last thirty years the schools of England have been sending up to the 
universities a disheartened crowd of young folk, inoculated against any out- 
break of intellectual zeal. The universities have seconded the efforts of the 
schools and emphasised the failure.’Accordingly, the cheerful gaiety of the 
young turns to other topics, and thus educated England is not hospitable to 
ideas. When we can point to some great achievement of our nation—let us 
hope that it may be something other than a war—which has been won in the 
class-room of our schools, and not in their playing-fields, then we may feel 
content with our modes of education. 

So far I have been discussing intellectual education, and my argument has 
been cramped on too narrow a basis. After all, our pupils are alive, and cannot 
be chopped into separate bits, like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. In the 
production of a mechanism the constructive energy lies outside it, and adds 
discrete parts to discrete parts. The case is far different for a living organism 
which grows by its own impulse towards self-development. This impulse can 
be stimulated and guided from outside the organism, and it can also be killed. 
But for all your stimulation and guidance the creative impulse towards growl 
comes from within, and is intensely characteristic of the individual. Education 
is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehension of the art of lifes 
and by the art of life I mean the most complete achievement of varied activity 
expressing the potentialities of that living creature in the face of its actual 
environment. This completeness of achievement involves an artistic sense 
subordinating the lower to the higher possibilities of the indivisible personality- 
Science, art, religion, morality, take their rise from this sense of values within 
the structure of being. Each individual embodies an adventure of existenc® 
The art of life is the guidance of this adventure. The great religions of civilisa” 
tion include among their original elements revolts against the inculcation ° 
morals as a set of isolated prohibitions. Morality, in the petty negative sense 
of the term, is the deadly enemy of religion. Paul denounces the Law, and the 
Gospels are vehement against the Pharisees. Every outbreak of religion exhib- 
its the same intensity of antagonism—an antagonism diminishing as religio" 
fades. No part of education has more to gain from attention to the rhythm! 
law of growth than has moral and religious education. Whatever be the 8 
way to formulate religious truths, it is death to religion to insist on a premature 
stage of precision. The vitality of religion is shown by the way in which the 
religious spirit has survived the ordeal of religious education. 

The problem of religion in education is too large to be discussed at this stage 
of my address. I have referred to it to guard against the suspicion that t 
principles here advocated are to be conceived in a narrow sense. We are 
analysing the general law of rhythmic progress in the higher stages of iie 
embodying the initial awakening, the discipline, and the fruition on the high?! 
plane. What I am now insisting is that the principle of progress is from within: 
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re discovery is made by ourselves, the discipline is self-discipline, and the 
fruition is the outcome of our own initiative. The teacher has a double function. 
It is for him to elicit the enthusiasm by resonance from his own personality, 
and to create the environment of a larger knowledge and a firmer purpose. He 
's there to avoid the waste, which in the lower stages of existence is nature's 
way of evolution. The ultimate motive power, alike in science, in morality, and 
in religion, is the sense of value, the sense of importance. It takes the various 
a of wonder, of curiosity, of reverence, or worship, of tumultuous desire 
on tenet Personality in something beyond itself. This sense of value imposes 
of its | incredible labours, and apart from it life sinks back into the passivity 
of bea ne ee The most penetrating exhibition of this force is the sense 
I HN the aesthetic sense of realised perfection. This thought leads me to 
of ätt ether in our modern education we emphasise sufficiently the functions 
as art = cannot, without loss, ignore in the life of the spirit so great a factor 
you ur aesthetic emotions provide us with vivid apprehensions of value. 
apres these, you weaken the force of the whole system of spiritual 
that So The claim for freedom in education carries with it the sialon 
Not arbit evelopment of the whole personality must be attended to. bai 
cence rae refuse its urgent demands. . . . History shows us that an gs ores- 
the face a is the first activity of nations on the road to civilisation. vile 
Populat; of this plain fact, we practically shut out art from the masses of t 
ation. Can we wonder that such an education, evoking and defeating 
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is, (ue leads to failure and discontent? The stupidity of the whole procedure 
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. require no very great 
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enjo © use our schools to produce a population with some love of music, some 
prova n of drama, and some joy in beauty of form and colour. We could ie 
Popy) Deans for the satisfaction of these emotions in the general life of the 
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RUSSELL'S reflections on education are wide-ranging 
and provocative. In the following selection he considers 
the influence of democracy on education, the sense in 
which education should be useful, the nature of disci- 
pline, and the importance of educational psychology. 

His discussion of discipline is of special importance, 
since it is such a common fallacy to assume that disci- 
pline is necessarily a burden which oppresses the stu- 
dent rather than an ability which liberates him. Russell 
notes that “the right discipline consists, not in external 
compulsion, but in habits of mind which lead spontane- 
ously to desirable rather than undesirable activities.” 
Locke remarked similarly that discipline is “a power of 
denying ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, 
where reason does not authorize them,” and Dewey 
described discipline as “power at command ... a power 
to endure in an intelligently chosen course in face of 
distraction, confusion, and difficulty.” Each of these 
men was aware of how difficult it is to obtain this power, 
but all knew that its possession is a prime requisite for 
the achievement of worthwhile goals. 

In Russell’s discussion of those characteristics that 
educators ought to imbue in the young, the close rela- 
tionship between a thinker’s moral views and his educa- 
tional views is again apparent. Russell believes that 
people ought to possess the traits of vitality, courage, 
sensitiveness, and intelligence. He thus commits himself 
to defend those educational policies that most effec- 
tively instill these characteristics in students. It is not 
sufficient, however, merely to list the traits that one 
believes to be desirable. What is crucial, and what Rus- 
sell provides, is a detailed account of the precise nature 
of each of these traits. 

He considers at some length, for instance, the extent 
to which a person ought to be dominated by the “herd 
instinct” or, as we might say. the extent to which one 
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ought to be a conformist. Russell points out that there 
is a time for conformity and a time for nonconformity. 
An individual ought to have the courage to defend his 
convictions regardless of how many others may happen 
to disagree with him. On the other hand, to drive on the 
wrong side of the road in order to assert one’s independ- 
ence is mere foolishness. 
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perceived the implications of his disbelief where education was concerned. 
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because it preserves life. But life must be capable of some intrinsic value: if life 
were merely useful as a means to other life, it would not be useful at all. Life 
may be good or bad according to circumstances; it may therefore also be useful, 
when it is a means to good life. Somewhere we must get beyond the chain of 
Successive utilities, and find a peg from which the chain is to hang; if not, there 
1S no real usefulness in any link of the chain. When “useful” is defined in this 
Way, there can be no question whether education should be useful. Of course 
it should, since the process of educating is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. But that is not quite what the advocates of utility in education have in 
mind. What they are urging is that the result of education should be useful: put 
crudely, they would say that an educated man is a man who knows how to 
make machines. If we ask what is the use of machines, the answer is ultimately 
that they produce necessaries and comforts for the body—food, clothing, 
houses, etc. Thus we find that the advocate of utility, in the sense in which his 
view is questionable, is a man who attaches intrinsic value only to physical 
Satisfactions: the “useful,” for him, is that which helps us to gratify the needs 
and desires of the body. When this is what is really meant, the advocate of 
utility is certainly in the wrong if he is enunciating an ultimate philosophy, 
though in a world where many people are starving he may be right as a 
Politician, since the satisfaction of physical needs may be at the moment more 
urgent than anything else. ; 
Much the same sort of dissection is necessary in considering the other side 
of this controversy. To call the other side “ornamental” is, of course, to 
concede a point to the advocate of utility, since “ornament” is understood to 
© more or less trivial. The epithet “ornamental” is quite justified as applied 
to the traditional conception of a “gentleman” or a “lady.” The eighteenth- 
century gentleman spoke with a refined accent, quoted the classics on appro- 
Priate occasions, dressed in the fashion, understood punctilio, and knew when 
à duel would advance his reputation. . . . No one nowadays would advocate 
an Ornamental education in this narrow sense. i aes 
A Ai that is not the real issue. The real issue is: should we, in rages sin? 
‘i 'ng the mind with knowledge which has direct practical utili ee Hips 
a tY to give our pupils mental possessions which are good on the > 
Ccount? It is useful to know that there are twelve inches in a foot, and t ree 
n in a yard, but this knowledge has no intrinsic value; to those pi 
an Pi the metric system is in use it is utterly worthless. To ae bees 
a € other hand, will not be much use in practical life, except In ee 
p Ses where a man is called upon to kill his uncle; but it gives a man a me 
on which he would be sorry to be without, and makes ve ern 
Se a more excellent human being. It is this latter sort of knowle ge tha 
Preferred by the man who argues that utility is not the sole aim of ba ig 
is Rei between advocates of a utilitarian education ee P a E Cena 
a form of the debate between aristocrats and demo , 
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holding that the privileged class should be taught to employ its leisure in ways 
that are agreeable to itself, while the subordinate class should be taught to 
employ its labour in ways that are useful to others. The opposition of the 
democrats to this view tends to be somewhat confused: they dislike the teach- 
ing of what is useless to the aristocrat, and at the same time argue that the 
wage-earner’s education should not be confined to what is useful. Thus we find 
a democratic opposition to the old-fashioned classical education in the public 
schools, combined with a democratic demand that working men should have 
opportunities for learning Latin and Greek. This attitude, even though it may 
imply some lack of theoretical clarity, is on the whole right in practice. The 
democrat does not wish to divide the community into two sections, one useful 
and one ornamental; he will therefore give more merely useful knowledge to 
the hitherto merely ornamental classes, and more merely delightful knowledge 
to the hitherto merely useful classes. But democracy, per se, does not decide 
the proportions in which these ingredients should be mixed. 

The second issue is between men who aim only at material goods and men 
who care for mental delights. Most modern well-to-do Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, if they were transported by magic into the age of Elizabeth, would wish 
themselves back in the modern world. The society of Shakespeare and Raleigh 
and Sir Philip Sydney, the exquisite music, the beauty of the architecture, 
would not console them for the absence of bath-rooms, tea and coffee, motor- 
cars, and other material comforts of which that age was ignorant. Such men, 
except in so far as they are influenced by conservative tradition, tend to think 
that the main purpose of education is to increase the number and variety of 
commodities produced. They may include medicine and hygiene, but they will 
not feel any enthusiasm for literature or art or philosophy. Undoubtedly such 
men have provided a great part of the driving force for the attack upon the 
classical curriculum established at the Renaissance. 

I do not think it would be fair to meet this attitude by the mere assertion 
that mental goods are of more value than such as are purely physical. I believe 
this assertion to be true, but not the whole truth. For, while physical goods 
have no very high value, physical evils may be so bad as to outweigh a great 
deal of mental excellence. Starvation and disease, and the ever-present fear of 
them, have overshadowed the lives of the great majority of mankind since 
foresight first became possible. Most birds die of starvation, but they are happy 
when food is abundant, because they do not think about the future. Peasants 
who have survived a famine will be perpetually haunted by memory and 
apprehension. 

Men are willing to toil long hours for a pittance rather than die, while 
animals prefer to snatch pleasure when it is available, even if death is the 
penalty. It has thus come about that most men have put up with a life almost 
wholly devoid of pleasure, because on any other terms life would be brief. For 
the first time in history, it is now possible, owing to the industrial revolution 
and its by-products, to create a world where everybody shall have a reasonable 
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perpetually increasing; therefore every generation must overhaul its educa- 
tional methods if time is to be found for what is new. We must preserve the 
balance by means of compromises. The humanistic elements in education must 
remain, but they must be sufficiently simplified to leave room for the other 
elements without which the new world rendered possible by science can never 
be created. a 

I do not wish to suggest that the humanistic elements in education are less 
important than the utilitarian elements. To know something of great literature, 
something of world history, something of music and painting and architecture, 
is essential if the life of imagination is to be fully developed. And it is only 
through imagination that men become aware of what the world might be: 
without it, “progress” would become mechanical and trivial. But science, also, 
can stimulate the imagination. When I was a boy, astronomy and geology did 
more for me in this respect than the literatures of England, France, and 
Germany, many of whose masterpieces I read under compulsion without the 
faintest interest. This is a personal matter: one boy or girl will derive stimulus 
from one source, another from another. What I suggest is that, where a difficult 
technique is indispensable to the mastering of a subject, it is better, except in 
training specialists, that the subject should be useful. . . . 

So far, we have been considering what sort of knowledge should be im- 
parted. I come now to a different set of problems, concerned partly with 
methods of teaching, partly with moral education and the training of character- 
Here we are no longer concerned with politics, but with psychology and ethics. 
Psychology was, until fairly lately, a merely academic study, with very little 
application to practical affairs. This is all changed now. We have, for instance: 
industrial psychology, clinical psychology, educational psychology; all of the 
greatest practical importance. We may hope and expect that the influence of 
psychology upon our institutions will rapidly increase in the near future.. In 
education, at any rate, its effect has already been great and beneficent. 

Let us take first the question of “discipline.” The old idea of discipline was 
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for the production of virtue. But it is not to be inferred that there is no 
technique for this purpose. It is difficult to resist Samuel Butler’s view that the 
educators of former times took a pleasure in torturing children; otherwise it 
is hard to see how they can have persisted so long in inflicting useless misery. 
It is not difficult to make a healthy child happy, and most children will be 
healthy if their minds and bodies are properly tended. . . . The spontaneous 
wish to learn, which every normal child possesses, as shown in its efforts to 
walk and talk, should be the driving-force in education. The substitution of this 
driving-force for the rod is one of the great advances of our time. 

This brings me to the last point which I wish to notice in this . . . survey of 
modern tendencies—I mean the greater attention paid to infancy. This is 
closely connected with the change in our ideas as to the training of character. 
The old idea was that virtue depends essentially upon will: we were supposed 
to be full of bad desires, which we controlled by an abstract faculty of volition. 
It was apparently regarded as impossible to root out bad desires: all we could 
do was to control them. The situation was exactly analogous to that of the 
criminal and the police. No one supposed that a society without would-be 
criminals was possible; the most that could be done was to have such an 
efficient police force that most people would be afraid to commit crimes, and 
the few exceptions would be caught and punished. The modern psychological 
criminologist is not content with this view; he believes that the impulse to 
crime could, in most cases, be prevented from developing by suitable educa- 
tion. And what applies to society applies also to the individual. Children, 
especially, wish to be liked by their elders and their companions; they have, 
as arule, impulses which can be developed in good or bad directions according 
to the situations in which they find themselves. Moreover, they are at an age 
at which the formation of new habits is still easy; and good habits can make 
a great part of virtue almost automatic. On the other hand, the older type of 
virtue, which left bad desires rampant, and merely used will-power to check 
their manifestations, has been found to afford a far from satisfactory method 
of controlling bad conduct. The bad desires, like a river which has bee? 
dammed, find some other outlet which has escaped the watchful eye of the will. 
The man who, in youth, would have liked to murder his father, finds satisfac 
tion later on in flogging his son, under the impression that he is chastising 
“moral evil.” Theories which justify cruelty almost always have their source 
in some desire diverted by the will from its natural channel, driven under- 
ground, and at last emerging unrecognized as hatred of siti or something 
equally respectable. The control of bad desires by the will, therefore, though 
necessary on occasion, is inadequate as a technique of virtue. 

These considerations bring us to the province of psycho-analysis. There is 
much in the detail of psycho-analysis which I find fantastic, and not supported 
by adequate evidence. But the general method appears to me very important. 
and essential to the creation of right methods of moral training. The impor 
tance which many psycho-analysts attach to early infancy appears to me 
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own existence pleasant. As envy is one of the great sources of human misery, 
this is a very important merit in vitality... . 

Courage—the second quality on our list— . . . is a combination of self- 
respect with an impersonal outlook on life. To begin with self-respect: some 
men live from within, while others are mere mirrors of what is felt and said 
by their neighbours. The latter can never have true courage: they must have 
admiration, and are haunted by the fear of losing it. The teaching of 
“humility,” which used to be thought desirable, was the means of producing 
a perverted form of this same vice. “Humility” suppressed self-respect, but not 
the desire for the respect of others; it merely made nominal self-abasement the 
means of acquiring credit. Thus it produced hypocrisy and falsification of 
instinct. Children were taught unreasoning submission, and proceeded to exact 
it when they grew up; it was said that only those who have learned to obey 
know how to command. What I suggest is that no one should learn how to 
obey, and no one should attempt to command. I do not mean, of course, that 
there should not be leaders in co-operative enterprises; but their authority 
should be like that of a captain of a football team, which is suffered voluntarily 
in order to achieve a common purpose. Our purposes should be our own, not 
the result of external authority; and our purposes should never be forcibly 
imposed upon others. This is what I mean when I say no one should command 
and no one should obey. 

There is one thing more required for the highest courage, and that is what 
I called just now an impersonal outlook on life. The man whose hopes and fears 
are all centered upon himself can hardly view death with equanimity, since it 
extinguishes his whole emotional universe. Here, again, we are met by 4 
tradition urging the cheap and easy way of repression: the saint must learn tO 
renounce Self, must mortify the flesh and forgo instinctive joys. This can be 
done, but its consequences are bad. Having renounced pleasure for himself, the 
ascetic saint renounces it for others also, which is easier. Envy persists under- 
ground, and leads him to the view that suffering is ennobling, and may there- 
fore be legitimately inflicted. Hence arises a complete inversion of values: what 
is good is thought bad, and what is bad is thought good. The source of all the 
harm is that the good life has been sought in obedience to a negative impera- 
tive, not in broadening and developing natural desires and instincts. There ar 
certain things in human nature which take us beyond Self without effort. The 
commonest of these is love, more particularly parental love, which in some iS 
so generalized as to embrace the whole human race. Another is knowledge- 
There is no reason to suppose that Galileo was particularly benevolent, yet he 
lived for an end which was not defeated by his death. Another is art. But in 
fact every interest in something outside a man’s own body makes his life t° 
that degree impersonal. For this reason, paradoxical as it may seem, a man 0 
wide and vivid interests finds less difficulty in leaving life than is experienced 
by some miserable hypochondriac whose interests are bounded by his OW” 
ailments. Thus the perfection of courage is found in the man of many interests 
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momentary personal fear lest they or someone dear to them should acquire the 
disease. The same is true of war: people think it dreadful when their son or 
brother is mutilated, but they do not think it a million times as dreadful that 
a million people should be mutilated. A man who is full of kindliness in all 
personal dealings may derive his income from incitement to war or from the 
torture of children in “backward” countries. Al! these familiar phenomena are 
due to the fact that sympathy is not stirred, in most people, by a merely 
abstract stimulus. A large proportion of the evils in the modern world would 
cease if this could be remedied. ... 

Cognitive sensitiveness, which should also be included, is practically the 
same thing as a habit of observation, and this is more naturally considered in 
connection with intelligence. . . . I will therefore pass on to the last of the four 
qualities we enumerated, namely, intelligence. 

One of the great defects of traditional morality has been the low estimate 
it placed upon intelligence. The Greeks did not err in this respect, but the 
Church led men to think that nothing matters except virtue, and virtue consists 
in abstinence from a certain list of actions arbitrarily labelled “sin.” So long 
as this attitude persists, it is impossible to make men realize that intelligence 
does more good than an artificial conventional “virtue.” When I speak of 
intelligence, I include both actual knowledge and receptivity to knowledge: 
The two are, in fact, closely connected. Ignorant adults are unteachable; 0" 
such matters as hygiene or diet, for example, they are totally incapable O 
believing what science has to say. The more a man has learnt, the easier it 1s 
for him to learn still more—always assuming that he has not been taught in 
a spirit of dogmatism. Ignorant people have never been compelled to change 
their mental habits, and have stiffened into an unchangeable attitude. It is not 
only that they are credulous where they should be sceptical; it is just as much 
that they are incredulous where they should be receptive. No doubt the wor 
“intelligence” properly signifies rather an aptitude for acquiring knowledge 
than knowledge already acquired; but I do not think this aptitude is acquire 
except by exercise, any more than the aptitude of a pianist or an acrobat. l 
is, of course, possible to impart information in ways that do not train intelli- 
gence; it is not only possible, but easy, and frequently done. But 1 do not 
believe that it is possible to train intelligence without imparting information: 
or at any rate causing knowledge to be acquired. And without intelligence our 
complex modern world cannot subsist; still less can it make progress. 1 rega" 
the cultivation of intelligence, therefore, as one of the major purposes ° 
education. This might seem a commonplace, but in fact it is not. The desire 
to instil what are regarded as correct beliefs has made educationists too often 
indifferent to the training of intelligence. To make this clear, it is necessary t° 
define intelligence a little more closely so as to discover the mental habits 
which it requires. For this purpose I shall consider only the aptitude for 


acquiring Kno wledecs not the store of actual knowledge which might legiti- 
mately be included in the definition of intelligence 
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The instinctive foundation of the intellectual life is curiosity, which is found 
among animals in its elementary forms. Intelligence demands an alert curi- 
osity, but it must be of a certain kind. The sort that leads village neighbours 
to try to peer through curtains after dark has no very high value. The wide- 
spread interest in gossip is inspired, not by a love of knowledge, but by malice: 
TORP iit about other people’s secret virtues, but only about their secret 

es. Accordingly most gossip is untrue, but care is taken not to verify it. Our 
Neighbour’s sins, like the consolations of religion, are so agreeable that we do 
Not stop to scrutinize the evidence closely. Curiosity properly so-called, on the 
a hand, is inspired by a genuine love of knowledge. You may see this 
to a pE in a moderately pure form, at work in a cat which has been brought 
nea room; and proceeds to smell every corner and every piece of 
a G You will see it also in children, who are passionately interested when 
machi er or cupboard, usually closed, is open for their inspection. Animals, 
of hida thunderstorms, and all forms of manual work, arouse the T 
shame cy whose thirst for knowledge puts the most intelligent se to 
unfamili $i impulse grows weaker with advancing years, until at last w P 
isthe Mi inspires only disgust, with no desire for a closer Aea a is 
and TA at which people announce that the country Is going to the se 
is not th things are not what they were in my young days. The thing : 
the d e same as it was in that far-off time is the speaker s curiosity. An wi 

sariat curiosity we may reckon that active intelligence, also, has died. 
SE curiosity lessens in intensity and in extent after chitga da 
shows r a long time improve in quality. Curiosity about general a ier 
broad] a higher level of intelligence than curiosity about ogee ne 
gence iar the higher the order of generality, the grener caine 

issociat olved. (This rule, however, must not be taken too strict y.) E 
osity co ed from personal advantage shows a higher development than aa 
is not a ra (say) with a chance of food. The cat that sniffs in a one ne 
Out situa olly disinterested scientific inquirer, but probably also ie 7 a 
Curiosit Pas there are mice about. Perhaps it is not quite Ces ine ri 

onn Y is best when it is disinterested, but rather that it is es 

ids with other interests is not direct and obvious, but discoverable only 

Sei of a certain degree of intelligence. This point, however, it 1S not 

ary for us to decide. 
Curiosity is to be fruitful, it must be associate 


for fhe acanar 
in quisition of knowledge. There must be h i r 
tee Possibility of isi ace. costes and industry. These things pee 
€mselves, given the original fund of curiosity and the proper ! s 
cation. But since our intellectual life is only a part of our ee A 
Neeq ee is perpetually coming into conflict PUUT ee ee 
imperyj Certain intellectual virtues, such as open-mindec nes aa 
'sbelj ©us to new truth both from habit and from desire; sano 

‘eve what we have emphatically believed for a number of years, 


d with a certain technique 
abits of observation, belief 


Ince cu 
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what ministers to self-esteem or any other fundamental passion. Open-mind- 
edness should therefore be one of the qualities that education aims at produc- 
WB «2. 

Courage is essential to intellectual probity, as well as to physical heroism. 
The real world is more unknown than we like to think; from the first day of 
life we practise precarious inductions, and confound our mental habits with 
laws of external nature. All sorts of intellectual systems—Christianity, Social- 
ism, Patriotism, etc.—are ready, like orphan asylums, to give safety in return 
for servitude. A free mental life cannot be as warm and comfortable and 
sociable as a life enveloped in a creed: only a creed can give the feeling of a 
cosy fireside while the winter storms are raging without. 

This brings us to a somewhat difficult question: to what extent should the 
good life be emancipated from the herd? I hesitate to use the phrase “herd 
instinct,” because there are controversies as to its correctness. But, however 
interpreted, the phenomena which it describes are familiar. We like to stand 
well with those whom we feel to be the group with which we wish to co-operate 
—our family, our neighbours, our colleagues, our political party, or our nation. 
This is natural, because we cannot obtain any of the pleasures of life without 
co-operation. Moreover, emotions are infectious, especially when they are felt 
by many people at once. Very few people can be present at an excited meeting 
without getting excited: if they are opponents, their opposition becomes €X- 
cited. And to most people such opposition is only possible if they can derive 
support from the thought of a different crowd in which they will win approba- 
tion. That is why the Communion of Saints has afforded such comfort to the 
persecuted. Are we to acquiesce in this desire for co-operation with a crowd, 
or shall our education try to weaken it? There are arguments on both sides, 
and the right answer must consist in finding a just proportion, not in a whole- 
hearted decision for either party. 

I think myself that the desire to please and to co-operate should be strong 
and normal, but should be capable of being overcome by other desires 07 
certain important occasions. The desirability of a wish to please has already 
been considered in connection with sensitiveness. Without it, we should all be 
boors, and all social groups, from the family upwards, would be impossible- 
Education of young children would be very difficult if they did not desire the 
good opinion of their parents. The contagious character of emotions also has 
its uses, when the contagion is from a wiser person to a more foolish one. But 
in the case of panic fear and panic rage it is of course the very reverse of useful. 
Thus the question of emotional receptivity is by no means simple. Even in 
purely intellectual matters, the issue is not clear. The great discoverers have 
had to withstand the herd, and incur hostility by their independence. But the 
average man’s opinions are much less foolish than they would be if he thought 
for himself: in science, at least, his respect for authority is on the whole 
beneficial. 


I think that in the life of a man whose circumstances are not very exceptional 
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there should 
dominates, A large sphere where what is vaguely termed herd insti 
sphere should SN sphere into which it does not penetrate a 
man who cannot eee the region of his special competence. We think ill f 
thinkthat iat the ek imine a woman unless everybody else also admires oie 
entcfeelings, mot b oice of a wife a man should be guided by his own inde athe 
if his judemenis : a reflection of the feelings of his society. It is no see : 
when he falls in places in general agree with those of his neighbours int 
Much the Scie fat e he ought to be guided by his own independent feelings 
a judementas ee nie in other directions. A farmer should follow fis 
ough his judgme o the capacities of the fields which he cultivates himself, 
agriculture. An oe should be formed after acquiring a knowledge of scientific 
Questions, a er al should form an independent judgment on currency 
S specit] compet inary mortal had better follow authority. Wherever there 
make himself Ay Se should be independence. But a man should not 
ue The balk T ind of hedgehog, all bristles to keep the world at a 
vere must hav Qur ordinary activities must be co-operative, and CO- 
a a to think a Ta basis. Nevertheless, we should all learn to 
Ne and we ought ik ae about matters that are particularly well known 
panions When vaba o have acquired the courage to proclaim unpopular 
ciples in special eve them to be important. The application of these broad 
al cases may, of course, be difficult. But it will be less difficult 


an it j 
IS at A 
ee present 0 
n considering nea world where men commonly have the virtues we have 
is chapter. The persecuted saint, for instance, would not 
ccasion to bristle and 


exist in such 
; me rie tsi The good man would have no 0! 

Ren be ee would result from following his impulses, 
i ith, because the with instinctive happiness. His neighbours would not 
cone they inspir y would not fear him; the hatred of pioneers is due to 
Sir ired courage a hy and this terror would not exist among men who had 

te e Fascisti, a ‘ nly a man dominated by fear would join the Ku Klux Klan 

exist, and th world of brave men, such persecuting organizations could 
e good life would involve far less resistance to instinct than 


it do 
es 
Me at present. The å 
good world can only be created and sustained by fearless 
wer occasions there will be 


n 
te ut the mo 
qT . P 
€ exercise a they succeed in their task the fe 
of their courage. 


Jacques Maritain 


(1882- —) 


MARITAIN’S philosophy of education is a prime example 
of the ways in which metaphysical considerations can 
influence decisions concerning educational policy. Ma- 
ritain is a Roman Catholic, and he commits himself to 
what he terms “the Christian idea of man.” He warns 
against acceptance of the claim that man’s knowledge is 
limited to what is discovered by the utilization of the 
scientific method, and he stresses the importance of 
recognizing the existence and nature of the human soul. 

: Views such as these lead him to establish “contempla- 
tion and self-perfection” as the proper aims of education 
and to defend the thesis that “the ultimate end of educa- 
tion concerns the human person in his personal life and 
spiritual progress, not in his relationship to the social 
environment.” His position is clearly opposed to that of 
a philosopher such as Dewey, and Maritain explicitly 
contrasts his ideas with those which he describes as 


“pragmatic.” 

On occasion, how 
“pragmatism” seem misdirecte 
that thinking “ends up in insig 
by rational proving or experimental verifying, not by 


pragmatic sanction.” But it was Dewey, so often re- 
ferred to as a “pragmatist,” who observed that knowl- 
imentation carried 


edge is acquired only through “experi 
out under conditions of deliberate control.” 

One especially intriguing aspect of Maritain’s care- 
fully developed educational philosophy is his approach 
to moral education. He does not believe that the school 
ought directly to develop moral virtues in the young. 
Rather, he emphasizes the need “to enlighten and 


strengthen reason.” 

It is customary to assume that orthodo ) 
lievers defend the policy of indoctrinating youth in mo- 
rality, whereas those opposed to orthodox religion 
oppose such a policy- Surprisingly enough, it was Aris- 

303 


ever, Maritain’s attacks against 
d. He states, for instance, 
hts which are made true 


x religious be- 
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totle and Dewey, neither of them defenders of orthodox 
religion, who emphasized the importance of developing 
the proper habits of moral virtue in children, while it is 
Maritain who emphasizes the importance of developing 
a child’s intellectual virtue. 

No doubt Maritain’s position on this issue is related 
to his belief that moral principles must be taught “as 
grounded on truth rather than as suitable to social con- 
venience.” This is a distinction that neither Aristotle 


nor Dewey recognized. Aristotle argued that “the end 
of politics is the good for man,” 


that “every quality . . . is 
as it contributes to ameli 
words Aristotle and De 
ples which would cont 
human condition are, 


and Dewey remarked 
judged to be good according 
oration of existing ills.” In other 
wey believed that moral princi- 
ribute to the betterment of the 
by virtue of that fact, true. 
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CHAPTER I 
H 
E AIMS OF EDUCATION 


l. THE 
- THE NAT : 
NATURE OF MAN AND EDUCATION 


Educatio i 
to the R and an especially difficult one. Yet it belongs by its nature 
rather a dae and practical wisdom. Education is an ethical art (or 
art is a dvi wisdom in which a determinate art is embodied). Now every 
this art. There ue trend toward an object to be achieved, which is the aim of 
it tends oa noart without ends, art’s very vitality is the energy with which 

Eo $5 se Aes end, without stopping at any intermediary step. 

Which hee rom the outset the two most general misconceptions against 
Bard of as a must guard itself. The first misconception is a lack or disre- 
Perfection ne means are liked and cultivated for the sake of their own 
the end, te not as means alone, to that very extent they cease to lead to 
of infinite iio ln its practicality; its vital efficiency is replaced by a process 
Sake. This su ultiplication, each means developing and spreading for its own 
Purpose Pa iar of means over end and the consequent collapse of all sure 
“ducation ae efficiency seem to be the main reproach to contemporary 
Etter than ie means are not bad. On the contrary, they are generally much 
are so pared 0% of the old pedagogy. The misfortune is precisely that they 
Ucation ie we lose sight of the end. Hence the surprising weakness of 
Our modern ae proceeds from our attachment to the very perfection 
ucational means and methods and our failure to bend them 


towar 

d th è 

detaileq, Whee The child is so well tested and observed, his needs so well 
psychology so clearly cut out, the methods for making it easy for 


oc its means: for instance, when a 
di in his labo ient’ i tions so perfectly and care- 
avi ratory that he forgets the cure; 1 time the patient may 
Ment i De too well tended, or rath 
Hous e pedagogical means and me ! f 
1945M Cica e more it takes on importance, the more it requires a parallel 
Reprin P. -63 Gita the Crossroads by Jacques Maritain, New 
cd by ea as indicated in the text). Copyright | 

sion of the publishers. 
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e of practical wisdom d i ar al. 
strength ning p i isd and of the dynamic trend toward the go: 


The second general error or misconception of education does E 
an actual dearth of appreciation of the end but false or incomple Er 
concerning the nature of this end. The educational task is both a bee 
more mysterious and, in a sense, humbler than many imagine. If the ai 
education is the helping and guiding of man toward his own human ac Ae 
ment, education cannot escape the problems and entanglements of Saeco k 
for it supposes by its very nature a philosophy of man, and from the outs 


- » - ; ical 
is obliged to answer the question: “What is man? which the philosophica 
sphinx is asking. 


ything like being or E 
not to answer any question like: Is there a soul or isn’t there? Does the spiri 


ne R s ical 
‘gious idea of man, on the contrary, is an ontologica 
Verifiable in sense-experij 


not visible or tangible ch 

which we call man. 
Now it is obvious that the purely scientific idea of man can provide us with 

invaluable and ever-growing i i 

education, but by itself it 


, because it ig 
things, but only what 


a set of physical, biological, and psycholog 
cal phenomena, the knowledge of which is moreover thoroughly needed an 
man—this very name “man” designating 
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for the common sense of parents, educators, and society the same ontological 
mystery as is recognized in the rational knowledge of philosophers and theolo- 
gians. 

It should be pointed out that if we tried to build education on the single 
pattern of the scientific idea of man and carry it out accordingly, we could only 
do so by distorting or warping this idea: for we should have to ask what is the 
nature and destiny of man, and we should be pressing the only idea at our 
disposal, that is the scientific one, for an answer to our question. Then we 
would try, contrary to its type, to draw from it a kind of metaphysics. From 
the logical point of view, we would have a spurious metaphysics disguised as 
Science and yet deprived of any really philosophical insight; and from the 
Practical point of view, we would have a denial or misconception of those very 
realities and values without which education loses all human sense or becomes 
the training of an animal for the utility of the state. 

Thus the fact remains that the complete and integral idea of man which is 
the Prerequisite of education can only be a philosophical and religious idea of 
man. I say philosophical, because this idea pertains to the nature or essence 
of man; | say religious, because of the existential status of this human nature 
™ relation to God and the special gifts and trials and vocation involved. 


In answer to our question, then, “What is man?” we may give the Greek, 
Jewish, and Christian idea of man: man as an animal endowed with reason, 
Whose supreme dignity is in the intellect; and man as a free individual in 
Personal relation with God, whose supreme righteousness consists in volun- 
arily obeying the law of God; and man as a sinful and wounded creature called 


a kine life and to the freedom of grace, whose supreme perfection consists 
9 Ove 


>; > Thus what is of most importance in educators themselves is a respect for 
the soul as well as for the body of the child, the sense of his innermost essence 
and his internal resources, the a sort of sacred and loving attention to his 
Mysterious identity, which is a hidden thing that no techniques can reach. And 
at matters most in the educational enterprise is a perpetual appeal to intelli- 
gence ang free will in the young. Such an appeal, fittingly proportioned to age 
a Circumstances can and should begin with the first educational steps. Each 
ies training, eh school activity—physical training as well as elemeniary, 
“ading or the rudiments of childhood etiquette and morals—can be intrinsi 
Cally improved and can outstrip its own immediate practical value aoak 
thee humanized in this way by understanding. Nothing should T n 
€ child without an explanation and without making sure that the chi 
“Tstood, 
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2. CONCERNING THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


We may now define in a more precise manner the aim of education. It is to 
guide man in the evolving dynamism through which he shapes himself as a 
human person—armed with knowledge, strength of judgment, and moral vir- 
tues—while at the same time conveying to him the spiritual heritage of the 
nation and the civilization in which he is involved, and preserving in this way 
the century-old achievements of generations. The utilitarian aspect of educa- 
tion—which enables the youth to get a job and make a living—must surely not 


be disregarded, for the children of man are not made for aristocratic leisure. 
But this practical aim is best i 


r plete idea of the aim of education, it is necessary 
to take into closer consideration the human person and his deep natural 
aspirations. 


expansion, or autonomy, and which 


stant effort and struggle. And is the more 
profound and essential form of such a des ir oR 


G Š 
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they tend by nature toward an object, an objective aim, which will measure and 
rule them, not materially and by means of bondage, but spiritually and by 
means of liberty, for the object of knowledge or of love is internalized by the 
activity itself of the intelligence and the will, and becomes within them the 
very fire of their perfect spontaneity. Truth—which does not depend on us but 
on what is—truth is not a set of ready-made formulas to be passively recorded, 
So as to have the mind closed and enclosed by them. Truth is an infinite realm 
—as infinite as being—whose wholeness transcends infinitely our powers of 
Perception, and each fragment of which must be grasped through vital and 
Purified internal activity. This conquest of being, this progressive attainment 
of new truths, or the progressive realization of the ever-growing and ever- 
renewed significance of truths already attained, opens and enlarges our mind 
and life, and really situates them in freedom and autonomy. And speaking of 
will and love rather than knowledge, no one is freer, or more independent, than 
the one who gives himself for a cause or a real being worthy of the gift. 


Here we find ourselves confronted with the inappropriateness of the prag- 
Matic overemphasis in education—a third error or misconception that we meet 
On our path. Many things are excellent in the emphasis on action and “praxis,” 
Or life consists of action. But action and praxis aim at an object, a determining 
end without which they lose direction and vitality. And life exists, too, for an 
end which makes it worthy of being lived. Contemplation and self-perfection, 
ae human life aspires to flower forth, escape the purview of the pragmatic 

nd. 
to T an unfortunate mistake to define human thought as an organ of sis 
E € actual stimuli and situations of the environment, that is to say, to de 7 
Soy terms of animal knowledge and reaction, for such a definition exactly 
Ps the way of “thinking” proper only to animals without ease On the 
is rary, it is because every human idea, to have a meaning, must attain in 

i © measure (be it even in the symbols of a mathematical interpretation of 
p nomena), what things are or consist of unto themselves; it is because 
Pi thought is an instrument or rather a vital energy of RIGWIRCRY or 
fase Intuition (I don’t mean “knowledge about, I mean knowledge 
); it is because thinking begins, not only with difficulties but with insights, 
al Vends up in insights which are made true by rational proving or experimen- 
expen Sing, not by pragmatic sanction, that human thought is able to illumine 
pri ence, to realize desires which are human because they are rooted in the 
Warg desire for unlimited good, and to dominate, control, and refashion the 
san. At the beginning of human action, insofar as it is human, there is truth, 
ard or believed to be grasped for the sake of truth. Without trust in truth, 
maa: 'S no human effectiveness. Such is, to my mind, the chief criticism to be 
ae the pragmatic and instrumentalist theory of knowledge. 
Philos. field of education, this pragmatic theory of knowledge, passing from 
Phy to upbringing, can hardly produce in the youth anything but a 
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scholarly skepticism equipped with the best techniques of mental training and 
the best scientific methods, which will be unnaturally used against the very 
grain of intelligence, so as to cause minds to distrust the very idea of truth and 
wisdom, and to give up any hope of inner dynamic unity. Moreover, by dint 
of insisting that in order to teach John mathematics it is more important to 


know John than to know mathematics—which is true enough in one sense— 


the teacher will so perfectly succeed in knowing John that John will never 
succeed in knowing mathematics. Modern pedagogy has made invaluable 
progress in stressing the necessity of carefully analyzing and fixing its gaze on 
the human subject. The wrong begins when the object to be taught and the 
primacy of the object are forgotten, and when the cult of the means—not to 


an end, but without an end—only ends up in a psychological worship of the 
subject. 


I have spoken of the aspiration of the human 
of all, 


this is so in the sense that 


d through free consent, and because the 
human person demands the communi 


h I am speaking, we must neve" 
€ of social life, and that a human 
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and the group attains its goal only by serving man and by realizing that man 
has secrets which escape the group and a vocation which is not included in the 
group. 


Here we are confronted with a fourth error of misconception akin to the 
third one, which derives the supreme rule and standard of education from 
social conditioning. The essence of education does not consist in adapting a 
Potential citizen to the conditions and interactions of social life, but first in 
making a man, and by this very fact in preparing a citizen. Not only is it 
nonsense to oppose education for the person and education for the common- 
Wealth, but the latter supposes the former as a prerequisite, and in return the 
former is impossible without the latter, for one does not make a man except 
ìn the bosom of social ties where there is an awakening of civic understanding 
and civic virtues. 

_ The old education is to be reproached for its abstract and bookish individual- 
ism. To have made education more experiential, closer to concrete life and 
Permeated with social concerns from the very start is an achievement of which 
modern education is justly proud. Yet in order to reach completion such a 
necessary reform must understand, too, that to be a good citizen and a man 
of civilization what matters above all is the inner center, the living source of 
Personal conscience in which originate idealism and generosity, the sense of 
aw and the sense of friendship, respect for others, but at the same time 
£€p-rooted independence with regard to common opinion. We must also 
understand that without abstract insight and intellectual enlightenment the 
More Striking experiences are of no use to man, like beautiful colors in dark- 
ness; that the best way not to be bookish is to avoid textbooks as a plague, even 
ona in experientialism, but to read books, I mean to read them avidly; 
to understand also that, in a more general way, the pursuit of concrete life 
me a decoy if it scatters the attention of man or child pone dagen ea 
ica. Psychotechnical recipes, and the infinity of utilitarian activities, while 
8arding the genuine concrete life of the intellect and the soul. The sense 
rona e reality is made blunt by utilitarianism; it develops sae te ee 
are ke those activities which are all the more needed A i E el 
freedo, Pe service of any practical utility, because they fe eo CO 
Of the a fruit, and joy. Unfortunate is a youth who ae He k vase a see 
"enthusineg = and is not exalted in the joy of knowing oe ; ath deihi Se 
l ury sm for ideas, and quickening experience 1n the = Meee 
come of wisdom and poetry. Boredom and weariness wit À = sige 

SPS Peta lanare locas Mie enn a ET epee T 
follow; Seuss the matter in a more specific mannen d : A tion itself a con- 
Stan NE Observations: that conception which makes educa i hoa A 
develo ‘enewed experiment, starting from the pupil’s prese ae sr 

Solvi P78 in one way or another according to the success of his p f 
8 activity with regard to these purposes and to new purposes arising from 
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broadened experience in unforeseen directions, such a pragmatist pease ae 
has its own merits when it comes to the necessity of adapting e es ine 
methods to the natural interests of the pupil. But what are the standar s z 
judging the purposes and values thus successively emerging in a 
mind? If the teacher himself has no general aim, nor final values to whic : 
this process is related; if education itself is to grow “in whatever AE i 
novelly emerging future renders most feasible”;! in other words, if the era 
tist theory requires a perpetual experimental reconstruction of the ends of t 

educator himself (and not only of the experience of the pupil), then it teaches 


educational recipes but gets away from any real art of education: for an educa- 
tion which does not have any goal of its own and t 


without “end beyond further growth”? is no more an 
ture which would not have any idea of what is to be 
to the growth of the construction in whatever di 
materials is feasible. In nature itself, 
logical process, or the progressive 
the pragmatist theory can only subo 
which may develop in collective li 
aims newly arising in such a “recon 


ends only to growth itself 
art than an art of architec- 
built, and would only tend 
rection a new addition of 
biological growth is nothing but a morpho- 
acquisition of a definite form. And finally 
rdinate and enslave education to the trends 
fe and society, for in the last analysis the 
Struction of ends” will only be determined 
by the precarious factors of the environment to be controlled and the values 
made at each moment predominant by given social conditions or tendencies 
or by the state. 
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; Another form of intellectualism, a modern one, gives up universal values and 
Insists upon the working and experiential functions of intelligence. It seeks the 
Supreme achievements of education in scientific and technical specialization. 
Now specialization is more and more needed by the technical organization of 
modern life, yet it should be compensated for by a more vigorous general 
training, especially during youth. If we remember that the animal is a specialist, 
and a perfect one, all of its knowing-power being fixed upon a single task to 
be done, we ought to conclude that an educational program which would only 
aim at forming specialists ever more perfect in ever more specialized fields, and 
unable to pass judgment on any matter that goes beyond their specialized 
competence, would lead indeed to a progressive animalization of the human 
mind and life. Finally as the life of bees consists of producing honey, the real 
life of man would consist of producing in a perfectly pigeonholed manner 
economic values and scientific discoveries, while some cheap pleasure or social 
Entertainment would occupy leisure time, and a vague religious feeling, with- 
Out any content of thought and reality, would make existence a little less flat, 
Perhaps a little more dramatic and stimulating, like a happy dream. The over- 
whelming cult of specialization dehumanizes man’s life. 

Fortunately, nowhere in the world has any educational system been set up 
Solely On this basis. Yet there exists everywhere a trend toward such a concep- 
Hon of education, following a more or less conscious materialistic philosophy 
Z life, This represents a great peril for the democracies, because the demo- 
piety ideal more than any other requires faith in and the development of 

"tual energies—a field which is over and above any specialization—and 
Bis a complete division of the human mind and activities into specialized 
the Partments would make impossible the very “government of the people, by 
jud People, and for the people.” How could the common man be capable of 

eK, about the good of the people if he felt able to pass judgment only in 
Nee ia of his own specialized vocational competence? Political activity and 
matte, Judgment would become the exclusive job of specialized experts in the 
Ders Ta kind of state technocracy which does not open particularly felicitous 
et either for the good of the people or for liberty. As for education 
the ro Plemented by some imperative vocational guidance—it would aes 
Teality yee Process of differentiation of the bees in the human beehive. In 

» the democratic way of life demands primarily liberal education for all 

fria Poa humanistic development throughout society. Even as to m 

i erar levements, man’s free ingenuity strengthened by ae ae oe 

tion, P Sand broadens the mind is of as great import as tec pies speci aes 

ieee, Out of these free resources of human intelligence there a Si 
Stan ers and workers, the power of adapting themselves to new circu 


ce š 
S and mastering them. 
V 


Oluntar: d r f 
f int \“ntarism, also, has two principal forms. In reaction again : 
“llectualism, a voluntarist trend, developed since the time of Schopen- 


st the first form 
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hauer, has contributed to upset the internal order of human nature, by making 
intelligence subservient to the will and by appealing to the virtue of irrational 
forces. Accordingly, education was intended to concentrate either on the will 
which was to be disciplined according to some national pattern or on the free 
expansion of nature and natural potentialities. The merit of the best and wisest 
forms of voluntarism in the educational field? has been to call attention again 
to the essential importance of the voluntary functions, disregarded by intellec- 
tualist pedagogy, and to the primacy of morality, virtue, and generosity in the 
upbringing of man. For the main point is surely to be a good man rather than 
to be a learned man. As Rabelais put it, science without conscience is the ruin 
of the soul. Such was the ideal but in actual fact the pedagogic achievements 
appointing, at least from the point of 
view of evil, they have had plenty of 
of Nazi training, schools, and youth 
ruth in human minds and in perverting 
ally devastating the youth and making 
hnical equipment of the state. 


‘lam thinking for in: 


stance of th 
many European pedag eos 


‘ of F. W, 7 tin 
ogical circles. Foerster, whose influence has been grea 
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in equipping man’s intellect for knowledge, it seems to be missing its main 
achievement, the equipping of man’s will. What an infelicity! 


3. THE PARADOXES OF EDUCATION 


--. We must here stress some characteristics of school and college education 
which are often insufficiently taken into account. School and college education 
1s only a part of education. It pertains only to the beginnings and the completed 
Preparation of the upbringing of man, and no illusion is more harmful than to 
tty to push back into the microcosm of school education the entire process of 
Shaping the human being, as if the system of schools and universities were a 
big factory through the back door of which the young child enters like a raw 
Material, and from the front door of which the youth in his brilliant twenties 
Will go out as a successfully manufactured man. Our education goes on until 
Our death. Further, even in this preparatory field, school education itself has 
only a partial task, and this task is primarily concerned with knowledge and 
intelligence, 

Teaching’s domain is the domain of truth—I mean speculative as well as 
Practical truth. The only dominating influence in the school and the college 
Must be that of truth, and of the intelligible realities whose illuminating power 
obtains by its own virtue, not by virtue of the human authority of the master’s 
Say-so, the assent of an “open mind,” intending to pronounce one way or 
“nother “according to the worth of evidence.” No doubt the child’s “open 
Mind” jg Still unarmed, and unable to judge “according to the worth of evi- 

“nce”; the child must believe his teacher. But from the very start the teacher 
Must respect in the child the dignity of the mind, must appeal to the child's 
Power of understanding, and conceive of his own effort as preparing a human 
mind to think for itself. The one who does not yet know must believe a master, 
F Only in order to know, and maybe to reject at this very moment the 
tenions of the master; and he believes him provisionally, only because of the 

th which the teacher is supposed to convey. — Te 
US it is chiefly through the instrumentality of intelligence and truth t at 
chool and the college may affect the powers of desire, will, and love in 
© Youth, and help him gain control of his tendential dynamism. Moral 
cation plays an essential part in school and college education, and this part 


epi more and more emphasized. But it is essentially and above all by way 


fkn i f : I task 
: ‘orm this moral task, 
that Wledge and teaching that school education must per 


illy 's to say, not by exercising and giving rectitude to the wi ng oy merely 
minating and giving rectitude to speculative reason—but by il uminating 
'ving rectitude to practical reason. The forgetting of this distinction 


igen will and practical reason explains the above-mentioned failure of 
S he will. 


ol Peda SE “educate t 
gogy in its attempts to “educa u $ KA 
be as concerns the will itself, and the so-called pee e 
€t-building (let us say, more accurately, with regar to 
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of moral virtues and spiritual freedom), the specific task of school education 
amounts essentially to the two following points: first, the teacher must be 
solidly instructed in and deeply aware of the psychology of the child, less in 
order to form the latter’s will and feelings than in order to avoid deforming 
or wounding them by pedagogical blunders to which unfortunately adults seem 
naturally inclined (here all of the modern psychological research may afford 
great help). Second, school and school life have to do, in an especially impor- 
tant manner, with what I would suggest calling “ 
which deals not with morality Strictly speaking, 
first tilling of the soil thereof. Yet the main duty 
the school as well as of the state is not to shape th 
moral virtues in the youth, but to enlighten and s 
an indirect influence is exerted on the will, by a s 
and a sound development of the powers of thi 
Thus the paradox of which I h 


premoral” training, a point 
but with the preparation and 
in the educational spheres of 
e will and directly to develop 
trengthen reason; so it is that 


ound equipment of knowledge 
nking. 


keny - On the contrary, concerningindirect action 
on the will and the character School and college education provides a basis 
k l main objective in question by concentrating 
on nowledge and the intellect not on the will and direct moral training, and 
by keeping sight, above all, of the development and uprightness of speculative 


CHAPTER II 
THE DYNAMICS OF EDUCATION 


l. THE DYNAMIC FACTORS 
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a body, the ; 
already shar oe en from freely considering those truths of which the 
Shaetiea tie noha: apes student, in this way, does not acquire eal. 
an occasional agent: th ie as no real causal influence and who is at best onl 
those things aioe : e teacher only awakens the attention of the student z 
remember. e already knows, so that to learn is nothing else than 7 
There 
But eat ee truths in these exaggerated views of Plato. And one cannot 
So ennobles the ance and delicacy of his Socratic way of teaching ae 
angel, asleep indeed, b o is taught—surely—since it deals with him as with an 
bee tele ne cen ut nevertheless an angel. These educational views have 
Sie e by many modern educators, though from quite different 
Who, after all es points. In reality, however, things are not as Plato saw them 
is Laws Was tö ps treating of education from the political point of view in 
education. The r sateits so surprisingly the authoritative aspect of 
ave. He actually co er does possess a knowledge which the student does not 
Previously Paa EA O to the student whose soul has not 
whose Mitellect r ated the divine Ideas before being united to his body; and 
ence, is but a : r ore being fecundated by sense-perception and sense-experi- 
Vet whet ie ra rs rasa, as Aristotle put it. 
eaching is ne aa ind of causality or dynamic action exerted by the teacher? 
a powerful Miah i the teacher is an artist. Is the teacher, then, like a sculptor, 
Orm he has co R angelo who belabors the marble or despotically imposes the 
quent in the a neeived on the passive clay? Such a conception was not infre- 
to ‘the Tater Sei of old. Itis a coarse and disastrous conception, contrary 
neither is he “a things. For if the one who is being taught is not an angel, 
It is rath inanimate clay. 
Compared. Ni Ps the art of medicine that the art of education must be 
he internal edicine deals with a living being that possesses inner vitality and 
Sick man Principle of health. The doctor exerts real causality in healing a 
rself in pbs VAS CLY, particular manner: by imitating the ways of nature 
he remedies E ER and by helping nature, by providing appropriate diet 
s iological pe, nature herself uses, according to her own dynamism, toward 
an art of NT as ibrium. In other words, medicine 1s ars cooperativa naturae, 
istering, an art subservient to nature. And so is education. The 


™Plicat; 

B EE this are far-reaching indeed. 

e the vital 7 knowledge does not, as Plato 
b Ner seein nd active principle of knowledge d 
“Teej & power of intelligence, which naturally and from the very start 


elve 

e st F > 

sge hrough sense-experience the primary notions on which all knowl- 
from what it already knows to what 


e 5 

we s tn. = thereby able to proceed é ; ; 
ach yet know. An example of this is a Pascal discovering without any 
irty-two propositions of 

ple the teacher must respect 
f the intellectual nature in its 


believed, exist in human souls. 
oes exist in each of us. The 
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i i s from 
messes Seen viet aa et arena 
experience or particular statements c 1 E e 

nows and from which he will go on to isco ; 

n r has further to comfort the mind of the pupil by pari 
belare his eyes the logical connections between ideas which a 
deductive power of the pupil’s mind is perhaps not strong enough to 
Pan boils down to the fact that the mind’s natural activity on ie da 
of the learner and the intellectual guidance on the part of the teacher are ci 
dynamic factors in education, but that the principal agent in education, os 
primary dynamic factor or propelling force, is the internal vital principle in R 
one to be educated; the educator or teacher is only the secondary—thoug 
genuinely effective—dynamic factor and a ministerial agent. 

Here, we teachers and professors may sometimes find consolation for our 
failures—we can think of them as due to the defect of the principal agent, the 
inner principle within the student, and not to our own deficiencies. And such 
an excuse is often valid. Yet quite apart from this kind of solace to teachers, 
the very simple considerations which I have just laid down in paraphrasing 
Thomas Aquinas, are, to my mind, of great import to the philosophy of educa- 


tion. I think that they illuminate the whole conflict between the old form of 
education by the rod and 


stresses the freedom and th 
Education by the rod is p 


I were to say something on 
able, actually, 


ers the teacher as the principal agent perverts the very nature of the educa 
tional task. 


. ds 
Ee I n, that the search for new methoe 
and inspiration, as emphasi 

Europe the “active school,” 
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condition that progressive education gives up its out-of-date rationalistic preju- 
dices and utopian philosophy of life and does not forget that the teacher, too, 
is a real cause and agent—though only coéperating with nature—a real giver 
whose own dynamism, moral authority, and positive guidance are indispensa- 
mae rg complementary aspect is forgotten, the finest endeavors which arise 
Pot e mere cult of the freedom of the child will be washed away in the 
- The freedom of the child is not the spontaneity of animal nature, moving 
ight from the start along the fixed determinate paths of instinct (at least we 
Usually think of animal instinct in this form, which is really too simplified, for 
animal instinct has a first period of progressive fixation). The freedom of the 
child is the spontaneity of a human and rational nature, and this largely 
undetermined spontaneity has its inner principle of final determination only in 
reason, which is not yet developed in the child. 
if Te plastic and suggestible freedom of the child is harmed and led astray 
sete not helped and guided. An education which consisted in making the 
responsible for acquiring information about that of which he does not 
af “a he 1s ignorant, an education which only contemplated a blossoming forth 
ate e child s instincts, and which rendered the teacher a tractable and useless 
RN is but a bankruptcy of education and of the responsibility of adults 
ER the youth. The right of the child to be educated requires that the 
Cator shall have moral authority over him, and this authority is nothing else 


an the duty of the adult to the freedom of the youth. 


ee 
HE FUNDAMENTAL DISPOSITIONS TO BE FOSTERED 


rmed into a true human person, 
d capable of giving himself; 


d these require the office of the 


knowled e a ge 
taught and discipline, an $ ak 
REE j 1 topic, the basic dispositions of 


Uan I now come to the second genera 

ol e nature and spirit of the child are the principal agent in eae a me 
are Pha the fundamental dispositions to be fostered in this prina = 

€ very basis of the task of education. They are rooted in nature ut they 

ay be warped, and they need to be carefully cultivated. Without pretending 

* complete enumeration, I should say that the fundamental dispositions are 


ve following ones: 


teach 


i intellectual 
rimary tendency of any intelle 
TE J ost often the lies of children 


f the imagination. Besides I 


Fj 

tins the love of truth, which is 

e not (That children tell lies is obvious, yet m 
Ot lies but only a spontaneous mythology © 


na 
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not thinking now of a love of telling the truth but of the love for knowing 
am 
the truth.) 


oe 5 d 
Second, the love of good and justice, and even the love of heroic feats, an 
this too is natural to the children of man. 


Third, that disposition which might be called simplicity and openness eh 
regard to existence. A disposition which is natural, though often baat K 
egotism or pride or unhappy experiences, and which is so elemental t ia 4 
cannot easily express it in terms of psychology. For nothing is more basic ant 
elemental than that to which it refers, that is, existence. I would describe this 
disposition as the attitude of a being who exists gladly, is unashamed of cane 
ing, stands upright in existence, and for whom to be and to accept the natura 
limitations of existence are matters of equally simple assent. Trees and animals 
are like this, though only in a physical way. In man this has to pass over and 
be drawn into the sphere of psychic life. We can interpret in this way the saying 
of Emerson: “Be first a good animal.” Such a disposition is still far from se 
human virtues of magnanimity and humility, but it constitutes their natura 
soil; and it is so deeply and elementarily vital that the wounds it happens fo 
undergo in many children, often very early, from family life and social life— 
spoken of today as an inferiority complex with its manifold morbid “compen” 


sations”—are especially grievous and difficult to cure. “Fear and trembling, 
undoubtedly, 


are part of the great experiences of the human soul, when it has 
become mature and enters the mysterious avenues of the spirit, but they mae 
bad beginnings in education. At the dawn of our history the misfortune O 
mankind was that it was bound to begin its education under their shadow: 


The fourth fundamental dis 
for next to the attitude towar 


The fifth fundamental disposition is the sense of coöperation, which is as 
natural in us, and as thwarted too, as the tendency to social and political life- 
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3. THE FUNDAMENTAL NORMS OF EDUCATION 


Now I arrive at my third section: the fundamental rules of education for the 
teacher or the ministerial agent. Assuredly, the primary rule is to foster those 
fundamental dispositions which enable the principal agent to grow in the life 
of the mind. It is clear, in this connection, that the task of the teacher is above 
all one of liberation. To liberate the good energies is the best way of repressing 
the bad ones, though repression is also needed, but only as a secondary means, 
as dealing particularly with that part of animal training in human education of 
Which I spoke in my first chapter, and even so it is useful only on condition 
that the repression of bad tendencies will always be bound up with enlighten- 
Ment and encouragement. Encouragement is as fundamentally necessary as 
humiliation is harmful. A mere prohibition of evil-doing is less efficacious than 
illumination about the good that this evil-doing will spoil. The real art is to 
make the child heedful of his own resources and potentialities for the beauty 
of well-doing. 


The second fundamental norm is to center attention on the inner depths of 
Personality and its preconscious spiritual dynamism, in other words, to lay 
Stress on inwardness and the internalization of the educational influence. 

--. Here we see that important and helpful changes might take place in our 
educational methods. Here it is not a question of techniques, nor of a training 
of the subconscious. It is rather a question of liberating the vital preconscious 
Sources of the spirit’s activity. Using Bergsonian language, I would say that in 
ihe education of the mind the emphasis should be shifted from that which is 
Pressure (which, of course, remains somewhat necessary, but secondary) to 

at which awakens and frees the aspirations of spiritual nature in us. Thus 
rreative imagination, and the very life of the intellect, would not be sacrificed 
Ms cramming memorization or to conventional rules of skill in making use of 
+ 2Cepts or words, or to the honest and conscientious but. mechanical and 

Peless cultivation of overspecialized fields of learning. 


What matters most in the life of reason is intellectual insight Saat 
all “re is no training or learning for that. Yet if the teacher keeps z pte = 

the inner center of vitality at work in the preconscious depths o s 

the intelligence he may center the acquisition of knowledge and soli 
Ormation of the Ad on the freeing of the child’s and the youth’s intuitive 
Power, By what means? By moving forward along the Pi aia 

sa poten A e ; 

“using the canis ea to those spontaneous poetic or 
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noetic impulses of his own which seem to him fragile and bizarre, nS 
are not assured by any social sanction—and in fact any awkwar tn cfd 
rebuff or untimely advice on the part of the teacher can crush suc 
sproutings and push them back into the shell of the unconscious. ; nd 
I should like, moreover, to suggest that, in order to set free creative a a 
perceptive intellectual intuition, the path through which it is naturally rion 
ened, the path of sense-perception and sense-experience and imaginatio 7 
should be respected and followed as far as possible by the teacher. Above a 
the liberation of which we are speaking depends essentially on the free adhe- 
sion of the mind to the objective reality to be seen. Let us never deceive oF 
rebuke the thirst for seeing in youth’s intelligence! The freeing of the intuitive 
power is achieved in the soul through the object grasped, the intelligible 
grasping toward which this power naturally tends. The germ of insight starts 
within a preconscious intellectual cloud, arising from experience, imagination, 
and a kind of spiritual feeling, but it is from the outset a tending toward an 
object to be grasped. And to the extent that this tendency is set free and the 
intellect becomes accustomed to grasping, seeing, expressing the objects to- 
ward which it tends, to that very extent its intuitive power is liberated and 
strengthened. Before giving a youth the rules of good style, let us tell him first 
never to write anything which does not seem to him really beautiful, whatever 
the result may be. In the first approach to mathematics, physics, or philosophy» 
let us see to it that the student actually grasps each step of the simplest 


mathematical demonstration, however slow this may be—that he actually 
understands in the laboratory how logically the statement of the physicist 


e becomes intensely involved, through 
the very anxiety of his mind, in the first great philosophical problems, and after 
that, that he really sees the solution. In asking a youth to read a book, let US 
get him to undertake a real spiritual adventure and meet and struggle with the 
of glancing over a collection of bits © 


. ) teaching is here of crucial import. If a teacher 
himself is concerned with discerning and seeing, with getting vision, rather 
than with collecting facts and opinions, and if he handles his burden of knowl- 
edge so as to see through it into the reality of things, then in the mind of te 
student the power of intuition 


power o! will be awakened and strengthened unawares: 
by the very intuitivity traversing such teaching. 


5 -made 
; check as true or false a certain number of ready effort 
sentences, astutely prepared by the teachers, and which seems calculated to kill any personal e 
of thought and expression. 
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follows: the whole work of education and teaching must tend to unify, not to 
spread out; it must strive to foster internal unity in man. 

This means that from the very start, and, as far as possible, all through the 
years of youth, hands and mind should be at work together. This point has been 
made particularly clear by modern pedagogy as regards childhood. It is also 
valid for youth. The importance of manual work accompanying the education 
of the mind during the high school and college training is more and more 
recognized. There is no place closer to man than a workshop, and the intelli- 
gence of a man is not only in his head, but in his fingers too. Not only does 
manual work further psychological equilibrium, but it also furthers ingenuity 
and accuracy of the mind, and is the prime basis of artistic activity... . 

A second implication of the rule we are discussing is that education and 
teaching must start with experience, but in order to complete themselves with 
Teason. This is obvious and needs no elucidation, save perhaps that special 
Stress should be laid upon the second part of the statement, in an age where 
an empiricist philosophy often makes capital out of experience, and the highest 
functions of reason and the insights of abstract thought are disregarded. To be 
Sure, sense-experience is the very origin of all our knowledge, and education 
Must follow the course of nature. Modern methods are perfectly aware of that, 
Specially with children. The point, however, is to disengage from experience 
the rational and necessary connections with which that experience is pregnant, 
and which become visible only by means of abstraction and universal concepts, 
and in the light of the intuitive first principles of reason. Thus knowledge and 
Science arise from experience. Neither those empiricists who despise abstract 
Feason, logic, and the conceptual insights of intelligence, nor those rationalists 
Who ignore experience, are integrated Education must inspire eager 
Ress both for experi > and for reason, teach reason to base itself on facts and 
experi perience ana for reer i y rounded on principles, 

Perience to realize itself in rational knowledge, gron oA 

oki ‘ 73 and grasping reality in terms of 
ng at the raisons d'être, causes and ends, 8 


Ow and why. 


minds. 


education and teaching 
k to be performed, and 
freed in unity. If a man 


oe what the present rule means basically is that 
Ould never lose sight of the organic unity of the tas: 


of È 
the essential need and aspiration of the ninalo = and especially of the 
Oes not overcome the inner multiplicity of his drives 


“Verge currents of knowledge and belief and the diverse vital energies po 
ahis mind he will always remain more a slave than a free man. Tears, tc 
= blood are zene Or this all too difficult task of am on er it 
World, The school should help us in this effort, and not impair 3 Tera 
OPeless, The dispersion and atomization of human prune a ae to this 
‘Stress of the anh world Instead of opening itself ry i iE 
“Vastating dispersion oe school system at least shoul A po pcp e 
Ount it, and provide eit youth with a more fortunate Wor 


Our spiritual demand and centered on unity- 
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Undoubtedly the tremendous Ta Da of a P AER tent 
oe were nena hee Bane es must have internal unity as 
alse Da chamber music. What is wanted here is nothing less than 
we 
eae EE an organic and architectonic ordering of teaching, the 

A isite background is a sound philosophy of knowledge and of the de- 
nee e force is the vision embracing the 
d toward what can such a vision be 
amism? And what is this very goal 
isdom, which penetrates and embraces 
sal, and most united insights. Such a 


and teaching can only achieve on 
their whole work are organized an 


A À l 
degree in the intellectual and mora 
fruits of wisdom. 


The purpose of elementary and higher educati 
a truly wise man, but to equip his 
enable him to advance toward w 


on is not to make of the youth 
mind with an ordered knowledge which will 
isdom in his manhood. Its specific aim is to 
ions of real wisdom, and with a universal and 
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f fairy tales and Alice in Wonder- 
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What are known in this country as “orientation courses” are stimulating begin- 
nings and attempts in this direction, although they are still, it seems to me, in 
the nature of a compensation and palliative rather than a token of a general 
recasting of the educational scheme. 


Finally there is a fourth fundamental rule, which demands that teaching 
liberate intelligence instead of burdening it, in other words, that teaching result 
in the freeing of the mind through the mastery of reason over the things 
learned, 

- - - The rule of Thomas Aquinas, in his own studies, was “never to leave 
behind him any difficulty unsolved.” “Always make sure,” he warned students, 
“that you actually understand what you read or listen to,” and “avoid speechi- 
fying on anything whatsoever.” He also warned teachers—this advice was 
already necessary for the educators of his time—‘never to dig,” in front of the 
Steps of the student, “never to dig a ditch that you fail to fill up.” He knew 
that to raise clever doubts, to prefer searching to finding, and perpetually to 
Pose problems without ever solving them are the great enemies of education. 

To summarize: What is learned should never be passively or mechanically 
"ceived, as dead information which weighs down and dulls the mind. It must 
Tather be actively transformed by understanding into the very life of the mind, 
2nd thus strengthen the latter, as wood thrown into fire and transformed into 

ame makes the fire stronger. But a big mass of damp wood thrown into the 

re only Puts it out. Reason which receives knowledge in a servile manner does 
NOt really know and is only depressed by a knowledge which is not its ae 
that of others. On the contrary, reason which receives knowledge by assimilat- 
Ing it Vitally, that is, in a free and liberating manner, really knows, and is 
ented in its very activity by this knowledge which henceforth is its own. Then 
't is that reason really masters the things learned. 
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ay be? This question is of tremendous sign! š 


cation. 
has Probably gone a long way to water Sa ss aie O the 
Mose he knowledge which is “of most worth T sr ate into those things 
Whi Practical value, I mean which makes the mind E affords by 
Br are the richest in truth and intelligibility “+ object and having itself 
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its fo 24 vitalized by truth that the human ace a 
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activity which is rooted in the depths of self. The opposition between knowl- 
edge-value and training-value comes from an ignorance of what knowledge is, 
from the assumption that knowledge is a cramming of materials into a bag, and 
not the most vital action by means of which things are spiritualized in order 
to become one with the spirit. In the knowledge which is “of most worth,” 
notably in the liberal arts, to give the upper hand to mental training, or to the 
mere dialectical disquisition of how great works are made or how great 
thoughts go on, to give such training the upper hand over beauty to be de- 
lighted in or the truth to be apprehended and assented to, would be to turn 
upside down the natural and vital tendency of the mind and drift toward 
E ge a dilettante has certainly a weak and not a well-trained 
mind. 


There are people who think that it is wonderful to have a mind that is quick, 
clever, ready to see pros and cons 


is that to which university education must 
what is discussed, and how 
£ e that if they succeeded in 

» they would at best transform universities 


Such persons are afraid to 
difficult and stringent, deeP 
asp things as they are with 


value—in other words, men 
wisdom. 
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knowledge is “© 2 A 
Fe an ie bss prone —the main value of which is knowledge-value 
value of which (I tbe asewhose knowledge is “of least worth”—the main 
paee ihe laler in he t say the only value) is that of training. I should like to 
this word—and the inact of play—in broadening, of course, the sense of 
part, though seconda rmer in the category of learning. Play has an essential 
being the activity of in school life; it possesses a value and worth of its own, 
those eases, babe ree expansion and a gleam of poetry in the very field of 
Beauly us pieced oo by nature toward utility. In the category of play thus 
elementary and RF S like to see many things which are taught in 
training, but first tai ary education—not only games, sports, and physical 
which I spoke mn all that handicraft work and dexterity in mechanics of 
give training in vs and, moreover, everything that the school can fancy to 
home chase TOR beekeeping, rustic lore, even cooking, jam-making, 
as the:“arts” aia so forth, and what is known as artistic training insofar 
English, if 1 a ved are what is called in French les arts d'agrément, and in 
dignified if fee, not mistaken, “accomplishments.” All of these things are 
Or too many Shae yan with as play activity, not with too much seriousness 
educational me ns, but with some free and poetical cheerfulness. They lose 
dealt with as aning and make the school ever so slightly absurd if they are 
learning, an activity of learning, and put on the same level as genuine 
Abo 

Nasan ee of play comes the category of 
to trace a lin main value is knowledge-value. Here t 
the knowl i of demarcation. In a first division we would place those matters 
iscipline = ge of which concerns the intellectual instruments and logical 
quired for the achievements of reason, as well as the treasure of 


actual a 

n i i i e . . 
Sec d experiential information which must be gathered in memory. Ina 
i he knowledge of which refers 


the intellect and to that thirst 


learning, devoted to those 
oo I think it would be best 


with a view to compara- 


a i I 
mmar and philology, logic, and languages, on the other hand history, 


al hi 
nal history as well as the history of man an 


€ histo x 

should ose the sciences, with connected subject 

‘Vision a the field of the preliberal arts. And I should like to see the secon 
‘ s the field of liberal arts, by recasting the old sevenfold listing of the 


le A 
8es according to a strictly educational outlook and to t 
ive activity of the 


begin with, it would 


Nation 
s such as geography; all this 


XPress; 

SS1o: i ii 1 
manif which is the very art of making the mind actua 
Š king it really master 0 


St its creative insight and ma 
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expression—an art the neglect of which is so harmful to modern youth, who 
often lose their sense of the worthiness and accuracy of words, and become 
unable even to compose, when they enter upon practical life, a clear and 
articulate report on commercial or industrial matters. Then we would have, as 
the second of the liberal arts, Literature and Poetry, and as the third one, Music 
and Fine Arts. 

Our quadrivium would concern the knowing and rational activity, the intui- 
tive and judicative activity of the mind—truth to be perceived and assented 
to “according to the worth of evidence.” It would comprise first, Mathematics, 
second, Physics and the Natural Sciences, third, Philosophy—I mean not only 
psychology, but also the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and the theory of 


knowledge—and fourth, Ethics and Political and Social Philosophy, and con- 
nected studies. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HUMANITIES 
AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


l. THE RUDIMENTS 


t of the adult, shortened i 
man. Nor is the adoles is is muc 
t . cent. And this is 

Tuer and much more crucial as regards the Psychological than the physical 


alm of physical training, of psychophysical 
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Separate from man. Science and knowledge don’t exist in books, they do exist 
in minds, they are vital and internal energies and must develop therefore 
according to the inner spiritual structure of the mind in which they have their 
being. 

Secondly, we act as if the task of education were to infuse into the child or 
the adolescent, only abridging and concentrating it, the very science or knowl- 
edge of the adult—that is to say, of the philologist, the historian, the gram- 
Marian, the scientist, etc., the most specialized experts. So we try to cram 
young people with a chaos of summarized adult notions which have been either 
Condensed, dogmatized, and textbookishly cut up or else made so easy that 
they are reduced to the vanishing point. As a result, we run the risk of produc- 
ing either an instructed, bewildered intellectual dwarf, or an ignorant intellec- 
tual dwarf playing at dolls with our science. In a recent essay Professor 
Douglas Bush recalls “the classic anecdote of the young woman who was asked 
yah could teach English history. ‘Oh yes,’ she replied brightly, ‘I’ve had it 

mie Once in clay and once in sand.’ ”* imor 
ae knowledge to be given to youth is nor the same knoploeea ea 
kow It is an intrinsically and basically different kt Ww at al dss 
adult Cdge in the state of science, such as that possessed le i T aps He 
World but the specific knowledge fitted to quicken and per! a l ule like 
toe of thought of the child and the adolescent. Consequently a ete 
ear Phasize that at each stage the knowledge must be of a sort t SE y 
Soar and conceived as reaching its pertection eeehe ES the 
inae aring a distinct period of their EES RE nites 
Sid ‘ons of a single sphere of knowledge which would g cea 

"Uniform way until it became the science of the adult, where alone it v 


a 
ttain Perfection, 


ination—of an imagination 


The unive op) 
ou een DE select which has to be given 


Ch evolves li : A i d 

es little by little into reason. The know i 

ab i inati things 

e child is knowledge in a state of story, an imaginative das ie vee 
Values of the world. The child’s mentality may be compared 1 


! er eff e man, a i ward ma ic, and 
ate of primitiv r , and this mentality tends by itself towa if a 

x the teacher £ is te: ing always runs the r sk of 
i 9 may make, his t aching y ‘tel ' 


Ç 
Ming 2U8ht and engulfed in a magic ocean. In 
r ason nerefore, he must progressively tame ee 
the aaa ever remembering that the propor pF y 
er th S Intellect, endeavoring to grasp the exter is 
€ vital and perfectly normal rule of imagination. 


vet like to add that beauty is the mental hanes 
Quick itted to a child’s education, and shoo ao a sk educate 


eni sie cu 
4 ng and spiritualizin contrapuntal D ANa 
(New York, 1942). P. 


Ba y sium 
“ea Science, Philosophy and Religion. Second Sympos 


A t afl 
the imagination 

nally tremendous work of 
orld, is accomplished 


nd the inspiring 
the continuous 
Beauty 
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makes intelligibility pass unawares through sense-awareness. It is by ae 
the allure of beautiful things and Si ideas that the child is to be le 
intellectual and moral life. ee 
eae hand the vitality and intuitiveness of the spirit are quick in T 
young child and sometimes pierce the world of his imaginative thought bai 
the purest and most surprising flashes, as if his spirit, being not yee ce 
strengthened and organized by the exercise of reason, enjoyed a kin oe 
bounding temperamental, and lucid freedom. At the same time, however, 
immature workings of instinct and the violence of nature make him capabi 
of intense resentment, wickedness, and manifold perversion. This vitality K 
the spirit should be relied upon as an invaluable factor in the first stages O 
education. Even from a purely naturalistic point of view it is a pity to see the 
child’s mysterious expectant gravity and his resources as regards spiritual life 
neglected or trampled upon by his elders, either from some positivist bias OF 


because they think it is their duty, when they deal with children, to make 
themselves childish. 


2. THE HUMANITIES 


The universe of the adolescent is a transition state on the way to the univers 
of man. Judgment and intellectual strength are developing but are not yS 
really acquired. Such a mobile and anxious universe evolves under the rule © 
the natural impulses and tendencies of intelligence—an intelligence which 1$ 
not yet matured and strengthened by those inner living energies, the sciences» 


arts, and wisdom, but which is and fresh, eager to pass judgment 0” 
everything, 


p a t 
ting, and which craves intuitive sigh 
The knowledge which has to develop in 
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impulse to be turned to account by education, both by stimulating and by 
disciplining reason. 

Such are, to my mind, the considerations which should guide the teachers 
of youth in the most important and difficult part of their task, which consists 
in determining the mode in which the instruments of thought and the liberal 
arts are to be taught. The quality of the mode or style is of much greater 
Moment than the quantity of things taught, it constitutes the very soul of 
teaching and preserves its unity and makes it alive and buoyant. If we seek to 
characterize the general objective of instruction at the stage of college educa- 
tion, we might say the objective is less the acquisition of science itself or art 
‘self than the grasp of their meaning and the comprehension of the truth or 
beauty they yield. It is less a question of sharing in the very activity of the 
Scientist or the poet than of nourishing oneself intellectually on the results of 
their achievement. Still less is it a question of developing one’s own mental skill 
and taste in the fashion of the dilettante by gaining a superficial outlook on 
Scientific or artistic procedures or the ways and means, the grammar, logic, 
ees thereof. What I call the meaning ofa science or art is contained 
toi € specific truth or beauty it offers us. The objective of education 1s ce on 
hee the youth grasps this truth or beauty by the natural power iy 
eh mind and the natural intuitive energy of his reason backed up r i 
an i Sensuous, imaginative, and emotional dynamism. In doing that F a 
int Cation will cause his natural intelligence to follow in the footsteps oft Qs 

cllectual virtues which are the eminent merit of the real scientist or artist. 
thie oe condition for all that is to strive to penetrate as deeply se 
Mate ae great achievements of the human mind rather than be ac to met 
is to A erudition and atomized memorization. So I should say that the ee 

an learn and know music in order to understand the meaning of music ors 

to ee order to become a composer. He must learn and know eens se 

colle €rstand the meaning of physics rather than to become a p spent Nn 

ity pi education can keep its necessary character of comprehensive a 
nd at the same time till and cultivate the whole mind, made availa 


aliy 
©, for the tasks of man... - 


Sidney Hook 


(1902- —) 


SIDNEY HOOK is a leading contemporary philosopher 
who has defended and developed the views of his 
teacher, John Dewey. In the past thirty years opposition 
to Dewey’s educational philosophy has come not only 
from Maritain but also from such individuals as Robert 
Hutchins, Mortimer Adler, and Mark van Doren, all of 
whom subscribe in great measure to the sort of educa- 
tional philosophy propounded by Maritain. 

In his book Education for Modern Man Hook elabo- 
rates Dewey’s position and replies to those who have 
criticized it. Hook argues against the views that democ- 
racy in education encourages mediocrity, that man’s 
nature does not change, and that tradition by itself de- 
termines the content of education. 

He also presents a classic account 
make for good teaching. His claim that “the bane of 
much college teaching is improvisation” is reminiscent 
of Whitehead’s emphasis on the need for a teacher to 
have clearly in mind precisely what it is that he wishes 
the students to learn. 

Hook’s comments concerning the poor quality of 
much college teaching serve to remind us that a passion 
for the acquisition of knowledge does not necessarily 
result in a passion for the transmission of knowledge. 
One cannot be an outstanding teacher without a 
thorough knowledge of subject matter, but to possess a 
thorough knowledge of subject matter 1s nO guarantee 
that one possesses the ability to communicate this sub- 
ject matter to a student. And it is this ability, by no 
means easy to acquire, that is the sine gua non of good 


teaching. 


of the qualities that 
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CHAPTER | 
ee CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
N EDUCATION 


Fo 
eee y> phrases “democracy in education” and “education for 
in Socbniag oe Ser shibboleths bandied about by writers more interested 
aT es fad ae than in clarifying ideas. Today these phrases are 
rate teone ee e swing toward the revival of traditional positions acquires 
the EE a critics contend that the meaning given to these phrases in 
hiere ecer ie and still more in the practices of progressive education 
the habits of es is blessing, encourages, even if it does not explicitly approve, 
rity, the fetish gate and conformity to existing mores, the cult of medioc- 
aia. of equality, and the systematic denigration of intellectual excel- 
nee aa do better than to restate what “democracy in education” 
Practices. educational writings of John Dewey and its bearing on current 
T 
of ee of Dewey's view is that democracy is committed to an equality 
Person. Edu or each individual in the community to develop himself as a 
to be i is the chief means by which those personal capacities are 
achieve thee re and liberated. Education should enable human beings to 
quality of ¢ maximum distinctive growth in harmony with their fellows. 
With wie is not the same thing as equal treatment. It is compatible 
of ie, r this treatment is required by the necessities 
nean a and emotional growth in each case. “Moral equality,” he says, 
Standards A anty, the inapplicability of common and quantitative 
a means intrinsic qualities which require unique opportunities and 
tacy is the manifestation . . .” The principle of moral equality or ideal democ- 
races all « most revolutionary principle in the world because its scope em- 
hic oar institutions. 
it the alf-careful reading of Dewey reveals t 
me a of concern, and that to be an in 
ctive and important way from others even 


hat individuals for him come 
dividual is to be different in 
though many things are 


Tst 


New York, Alfred A. 


ective by Sidney Hook, 
yright 1946, 1963 by 


Fro 

ies ee 

kno f, aa ean Jor Modern Man: A New Persp 

Sid +» 1963, pp. 28-235 (with omissions as indicated in the text). Cop: 


Mey Hook 
Ook. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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ve : express this 
shared in common with others. a A ee a 
uniga CE arant Ee eee moi to BAe n institution. In a healthy and happy 
pean! sane tad vary in age, strength, and intellectual gifts, it would n 
pte! eee to treat them equally in specific situations—absurd ae 
nee they are considered equally, valued equally. A family, of Se 
cannot be taken as a literal model for a complex society—there are ic ran 
in society—but ethically it illustrates the principle which Dewey sek ot 
should be exhibited in the functioning of social institutions ina democ aie 
which should be its controlling and guiding spirit. And it is striking to 0 ae 
how often Dewey uses the family for analogical purposes to make an inal 
tional recommendation. Consider, for example, his well-known words: 3 
the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the comma 9 
want for all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely: 
acted upon, it destroys our democracy.” ERT 
The significance of this observation is all the more important as an indic we 
of Dewey’s meaning because the words are such an obvious overstatement. i 
have never acted on this ideal and have not destroyed our democracy, pee 
democracy so conceived has never really existed. But these words do es 
in the most emphatic way an entire complex of values, values which must gui . 
our action if we are to approach closer to the democratic ideal. And this alee 
rests on the primacy of freedom, on the tight to be different, on the right 
be an individual—so much so that, although social institutions are recognize 2 
as the indispensable means by which personality is aided in coming to develop 


Basa iar in the 
ment, all social institutions must nevertheless be criticized and reformed in 
light of the qualities of huma 


dividual person comes first in 


Renan asks, whatever is unfi 


A ou 
Or, put more concretely, does it follow that, because we should NE 
efforts to provide the educational stimulation that will generate the ! 
fruitful results for students of the hi 
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ourselves to generate the most fruitful results for students of lower IQs? If this 
is what it means, where is our equality of concern? 

We must distinguish between standards of achievement that individuals 
must meet before certain professions are open to them—and from which, both 
in their own personal interests and in those of society, they can be legitimately 
barred—and the standard of growth and progress that is applicable to each 
Individual. It is the latter which concerns the teacher, insofar as he accepts 
responsibility for the education of the person. And this means not the elimina- 
tion or the dilution of subject matter, not the substitution of play for study, not 
a cafeteria of snap courses—but holding up ever higher goals to be reached by 
Every student until he has attained Ais best. Such an approach is perfectly 
Compatible with prescribed courses and studies. For if all needs are individual, 
Many of them are at the same time common needs in a common world of 
Common dangers and opportunities. There are some things everyone needs to 
know. Not everything, however, needs to be known by everybody. 

What this democratic conception of education involves is better grasped by 
Contrasting it with the view that would discriminate not merely between capa- 
me but against them. Such a view advocates a kind of elite system in which 

Prizes and the power are to go to those who by natural endowment or social 
Preferment (the two are often hard to separate) reach the head of their class. 
ine only differentiates but subtly demeans, by suggesting that the hierarchy 

| Mtelligence is the key to the hierarchy of human value, and that this 
cea sooner or later determines position in a hierarchy of social standing 
Wher itical power. Sometimes this view also calls itself democratic, but its 
as well as its recommendations are altogether opposed to democracy as 

Wey understood it. 

eh us examine, for example, the view of Professor William Hocking, who 

dino widely on education. For him genuine democracy consists in ‘the 

nd be of identical standard” to be applied to all, irrespective of capacities. 
e explains his meaning by an analogy: 

ore tot in our athletic contests, trim the length of heels + the a inaer at 

Sennen S The democracy of the race does not an 1n the pant ae ies 

all entra suns! get a prize; it consists in the identity of the Spacing an : 

; nts. This is what democracy must mean in higher education, and to retain 


Si i Geen 
Colleges ey there must be losers, and a thinning out of the mass trend to the 
es.' 


What i 


“But where is the 
College 


his means in practice is indicated by the question: ` r 
oc which is willing to flunk 50 per cent of its graduating cou re 
tion ti does not explain why democracy means this only in nae e ak 
and dut peg secondary or even primary education. If “every man asa ee 

Y to be a whole man,” as he puts it, why has not every individual a right 


1 
K : 275. 
i Hocking: Experiment in Education (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.: 1954), p. 2 
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: : : ss at any 
kontini kana Ey as T ahaa 
Rebs ha LEOR 3 creer tte aaa protective devices? And above 
eae psi ee of education to do with a race? And even in a ee 
ra ath na expect, unless we are Nietzschean, the halt, the blind, the ie 
to start from scratch. And if the course of study is to be considere ake 
course, who ever heard of fifty per cent of the runners winning the sr pote 
not flunk ninety per cent of the sata class—indeed, why not a 
n who wins by coming in first? , p 
a od ete the unconscious, anti-democratic, almost Prussian Tea 
ception underlying this view of education. Education is not a race or a see ` 
or a competition, although, properly implemented, these may be pedag td 
devices to add zest to learning. If we must use language of this sort, it is bet 
to have the individual run a race against his own potentialities; which sae 
since they grow with achievement, that the race, like the process of educatio 
and self-education, is never finished. ; d 
Allied to the conception of education as the process by which prizes sae 
Power are won is the view of society as a graded and hierarchically organize” 
system, in which intelligence—not birth, social status, or wealth—is the pir 
ple of differentiation. No matter what the principle of differentiation is, if x 
involves hierarchy, official or unofficial, it involves the likelihood of exploita 
tion. It is well to realize that we do not owe the great movements for net 
justice and political freedom to the educated classes of hierarchically ordere 


ner ‘ ; in 
European societies. On the whole, these classes sided with church and king 
and the social status 


quo during the centuries of struggle for the extension a 
human rights. Higher intelligence and specialized education give both the du y 
and right to exercise specific functions in a complex society, but so ne 
not-so-high intelligence and more general education. Unless there is a mutua Y, 
ity of esteem and a recognition that there are many kinds of desirable distin¢ 
tions, the entire Principle of distinction becomes invidious, a badge of socla 
snobbery and an instrument by which special interests are furthered. A sot 
in which there are class struggles between the better educated and the less Me 
educated, between 


; s io- 
the more intelligent and the less intelligent, not only V 
lates the principles of moral eq 


$ > E re 
uality, but is one in which the best educated 4 
likely to lose. 


In a democracy we can have educa 
ucation for civil service Officials ine 
cannot, strictly speaking, have education for political leadership, as disti" 
from the political educati i 


P nee ing 
tion for expertness of any kind, includ 
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la Mg with his reiterated belief that political freedom “can never be safe 
a Er c hands of the people themselves,” rather than in any aristocracy 
Re tage virtue, and that ultimate political authority must rest with them. 
ber hie aoe mistaken but without it there can be no reasoned defense 
ce mi onetheless Jefferson was aware that to entrust political power 
eat ies not a sufficient guarantee of the perpetuation of political 
sea k A süt proper education, a people could not long remain free. The 
T hha rise function of education in a democracy, therefore, is to impart 
sta: edge, develop the skills, and strengthen the values which are re- 
Evaro enable men to make a success of the experiment of self-government. 

ything else is a matter of relative curricular detail for him in this respect. 


CHAPTER 1 
HE ENDS OF EDUCATION 


The 
re are two generic ways of reaching what are sometimes called “the ulti- 


Mate” f 5 aa EAE IRE 
€ ends of education. One relies on an immediate, self-certifying intuition 
ation of the consequences of 


o 

ae of man; the other on the observe A e 

metaph proposals of treating man. The first is essentially theological and 
Physical; the second is experimental and scientific. 

en they are intelligently formulated both approaches recognize that the 

ean education are relevant to the nature of man. But a world of difference 

appr. €s their conception of the nature of man. The religious or metaphysical 
Oach seeks to deduce what men should be from what they are. And what 


e ‘ Er 
P are can only be grasped by an intuition of their “essential” nature. What- 
the di i ; inas, and Rousseau on other points 


re of man the true nature 


of 

the eavation follows logically. If we know what man is, then we can lay down 

Scientific wns of an adequate education for all men, everywhere, always. The 

Nature o oaei on the other hand, is interested in discovering what the 
evelopi, man is, not in terms of an absolute essence, but in terms of a 
istory a career in time and in relation to the world of things, culture, and 
Premis which he is an inseparable part. It recognizes man’s nature ma 

tiong Sits from which to deduce the aims of education, but as a set of condi- 

bes ich limit the range of possible educational aims in order to select the 


10} x i j 
ground Most desirable from among those for which man’s nature provides a 
Not had education should not be what it cannot be; it can be what it should 


és 
>it may be what it should be. 
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In this chapter I shall briefly indicate an experimental aag a wens 
uestion of educational ends and their relation to seme evden ati 
1 shall consider the opposing claims made for a currently fas 
gos ai least three distinguishable, but not separable, aspects of mo 
nature that are relevant to the formulation of valid educational Pa 
First, man is a biological organism subject to definite laws of growt ; ELE 
powers and capacities mature, flourish, and decline according to a ee 
cycle. (b) Second, man is a member of society, heir to a cultural E oe 
social organization that determine the forms in which his biological nee bits 
impulses find expression. (c) Third, man as a personality or character ex ae 
a distinctive pattern of behavior, rooted in biological variation and yates 
by the dominant norms of his culture, which he gradually develops throug 
series of successive choices. f 
Given these threefold aspects of man’s powers, what ends of education 
should be stressed, and why? We say ends, rather than end, because an educa 
tion that is relevant to at least these three aspects of human nature will have 
plural, even if related, ends. p d 
(a) In relation to the development of the human organism, physical ns 
mental, a desirable education takes as its end growth. By “growth” I mean t h 
maturation of man’s natural powers toward the highest desirable point whic 
his body, his mind, and his culture make possible. It is a process which results 
physically in a state of health, and intellectually in a continuing activity © 
self-education. 
The maturation of bod 


y á ` i l 
tion. Therefore, in selecting growth as an end, we are not deducing what shou 
be from what i i 


A ete ent, in 
ultiple possibilities of development, 


We are selecting a certain type or kind of development. 
Growth, as everyone knows, has been em 


of the central aims of education. But 
who approach thi 


: ae soon 
ame of reference is clearly indicated as $ 


as we select growth as an educational end. 


3 hn 

No one has seen this more clearly nor stressed it more insistently than oe 
Dewey. From the very outset the end of personal growth has been allied W 
the social end of democracy in his educational philosophy. 
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This idea [that the object and reward of learning is continued capacity for growth] 
cannot be applied to a// the members of a society except where intercourse of man 
with man is mutual, and except where there is adequate provision for the reconstruc- 
tion of social habits and institutions by means of wide stimulation arising from 
equitably distributed interests. And this means a democratic society.? 


Education for growth, then, goes hand in hand with education for democ- 
racy and a justification of one is tantamount to a justification of the other. But 
why continuous growth even if democracy is accepted as a social goal? There 
are at least two reasons. One flows from the nature of the democratic ideal, 
which is incompatible with fixed social divisions. It cannot function properly 
where individuals are trained independently of their maturing powers and 
Possibilities of development. The second is that a world in which continuous 
8rowth is encouraged is more likely to make for the diversification and enrich- 
Ment of experience than a world where individuals remain at the same level 
they have reached at the close of their schooling, learning nothing new even 
if they forget nothing old. 

(b) We have already seen that every choice we make in selecting and 
ortifying certain tendencies among the plurality of potentialities in the in- 
dividual must be undertaken from the standpoint of some social philosophy, 
Or Some ideal of social organization. What, then, are the grounds for our choice 
oe democratic social philosophy? Here, also, as in the case of the justifica- 

n of ends, there are two generic approaches open to those who recognize 

© validity of the question—a metaphysical or religious “demonstration 
m Mately based on absolute intuitions, and an empirical approach which 

gards the test of consequences as decisive. ‘ ue 
€ metaphysical and theological premises from which the validity of 
4 Ocracy has been allegedly derived are of the most heterogeneous variety. 
Vite of them are mutually incompatible. They have been offered by polythe- 
> Monotheists, atheists; Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians; Catholics, 
ee rans, and Unitarians; and by philosophers of diverse schools. This sug- 
S that the conviction with which the democratic ideal is held rests not so 
uch on alleged metaphysical presuppositions that are beyond the test of 
es ence, but on the actual or anticipated values of democracy in ae 
these wasted with nondemocratic alternatives. It is MEOE a P. 
cal ma ondemocratic alternatives historically have ae ex ek aes 
as q tPhysical and theological presuppositions which have : 
© alleged premi hich democracy rests. And since these premises 
ompatib Seperate hies that are mutually contradictory, the 
latter tier le with social philosophies 

The a sas be derived from the former. 

telia; °XiStence of democratic communities 1n W 


i h unitie 
Sous faiths and metaphysical beliefs sincere 
k: The Macmillan Company: 1916), p- 117. 


dem 


hich individuals of conflicting 
ly co-operate in democracy’s 


ohn Dewey. on (New Yor! 
y: Democracy and Education (Ne 
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Pe ` t 
support indicates that it is Possible to find criteria for ee ie: cg paste be 
do not depend on revelation or intuition. Indeed, to claim See 
uniquely entailed by only one set of theological or metaphysical in ; ae 
that no one can sincerely or consistently be a democrat who does t haat 
them, is not only logically false—it imperils the very existence ofa EF nee 
community. For the nonempirical character of these intuitions makes i ee 
sible to find a workable method by which conflicts among them peck fei 
solved and uncoerced agreements reached. In matters of faith, eac 
regards itself as illumined and all others as blind. geen 
The empirical method which regards democracy as an hypothesis, of 
ranted by its consequences for weal and woe, holds out some anes ad 
reaching agreement provided human beings can be induced to follow its le 
in social affairs as in physical affairs. If we ask, then, why we should trea 


cate all 
individuals of unequal talents and endowments as persons who are equally 
entitled to relevant consideration and care— 


cratic institutions—we can point to conse 
makes for greater tranquillity, 
reasonableness, and less cruelt 
than any other social system t 


re ralis™ 
tio “Naturalism and Democracy,” in NO pP- 
and Mie Human Spirit, ed. Y, H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press; 1 
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y Further, when we analyze judgments of value in the problematic contexts 
in which they are made, we invariably find in the structure of the situation a 
reference to what is the case or might very well be the case that has a bearing 
upon the validity of the judgment. Taken out of context, out of a real situation 
of danger and choice, the answer tọ the question: Should I live or not? may 
seem ultimate or arbitrary in the sense that no further justification can be given. 
Examined in the actual, living context in which a genuine problem arises 
whether one should live or die, a thousand good or bad reasons may suggest 
themselves for doing one or the other. Theoretically, it is possible that those 
who differ in their judgments of value in any specific situation may agree about 
all the facts involved and all the consequences for themselves and others likely 
to follow from the envisaged alternatives. If and when this is the case, we may 
Speak of the difference in value judgment as ultimate. So far, I have never found 
4 Situation of strong value conflict in which this és the case. Conflicts over 
values seem always associated with conflicting assessments of causes and 
consequences. As far as the justification of democracy is concerned against its 
Communist or fascist critics, I have always found that the argument seems to 
depend directly or indirectly upon judgments of fact. This would seem to 
Indicate that the conflict of values is here not ultimate but penultimate. 

(c) On the level of character and personality, the aim of education should 
be the development of intelligence. Here we reach the key value in the sense 
that it is both an end and the means of testing the validity of all other ends 
Moral, social, and educational. How is it to be justified? Why should we 
ducate for intelligence? Once again, the answers divide into those which reply 
N terms of the antecedent nature of man, and those which point to the 
consequences of intelligence in use. These consequences are many and desira- 
Intelligence enables us to break the blind routines of habit when con- 

Nted by new difficulties, to discover alternatives when uninformed impulse 
oi thrust us into action, to foresee what cannot be avoided and to control 

at can. Intelligence helps us to discern the means by which to instate 
Possibilities; to reckon costs before they are brought home; to order our com- 
Munity, our household, and our own moral economy. All this and more, In 


additi i 
oe to the joys of understanding. 

tia tether man is intelligent, and how inte ; $ 7 
“iligence, are empirical questions on which considerable evidence has ac- 


fo i n be in order 
mulated. One might, of course, ask: What must the nature of ma 
Te an derive from the answer more 


; ™ to become intelligent? And if anyone ¢ ; 
'lumination teat a ee we can reply: Man must potentially have the 
Ne of a rational creature in order to become intelligent. How ee si 
: iS apparent when we reflect that it is tautological, except possi v PRE d 
Te Mutation, to assert that a thing possesses potentially the as sora 
ations it actually exhibits in the course of its development. hie ia a 
aY not all be realized but, in a certain sense, everything realized may 


lligent, and what conditions his 
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i izati Men are and 
i i ment of its actualization. 
otential prior to the mome lization Pe 
regarded sage eee too. Unintelligence (or stupidity) ee coe 
may ee potentiality. But since, potentially, T ie wee 
ee i e depen j 
i the trait to encourag r 
i ent, what we select as rait to lepends n as is 
re but rather on its desirability. And desirability is an 
its po ou 
fruits, not of origins. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF MAN 


We have been attempting to justify the ends of education by their aoe 
quences in experience. There is another approach which rules out all pares #8 
to consequences as irrelevant. This declares that we are dealing with a as. 
physical question, which requires an answer based on the true i pace 
chief exponents in America are Robert M. Hutchins, Monsignor Fulton ibe 
and Mortimer Adler. They hold that the appropriate end of education ca 


: which 
deduced from the true nature of man. The true nature of man is an It 
differentiates him from animals, on the one hand, and angels, on the o f 
is expressed in the proposition: 


“Man is a rational animal.” From which ae 

inferred that the end of human education should be the cultivation of oie 

We shall have occasion to See that the term “reason” does not mean as 
same thing as the term “intelligence”—that it designates something that nal 
a different origin, nature, and function. But for present purposes, We nell 
ignore the differences in the meanings of the terms “reason” and I e 
gence.” The main point is that a patent fallacy is involved in the DS San 
deduction of the ends of education from what uniquely differentiates man 
other animals. 


First of all, if what we have 


at best reach conclusions onl 
should be. What man shoul 


than 
g that the egg should become a chicken rather 
an egg sandwich. 


he 
A further assumption of the argument is the Aristotelian doctrine a 
Tmance of its specific virtue or the realizatl man 
88 is one that becomes a chicken, the “gaod that 
al capacity to think. This overlooks the fac 


its potentiality. The “good” e 


is one who realizes his natur 
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the natural capacities of a thing limit the range of its fulfillments but do not 
determine any specific fulfillment. Not every natural power of man has only 
one natural end; and not every power which has one end achieves it by one 
mode of development. Thinking is no more or no less natural to man than 
eating and singing. But what, when, and how a man should eat; what, when, 
and how a man should sing; about what and when he should think—all this 
depends not so much upon the natural powers of eating, singing, or thinking 
as upon an ideal of fitness, appropriateness, or goodness, that is not given with 
natural powers but brought to bear upon them in social, historical, and personal 
experience. When we assert that men should be rational, we are not talking 
biology or metaphysics but voicing a social directive that selectively modifies 
the natural exercise of human powers in the light of preferred consequences 
among possible alternate uses. 

Second, granted for the sake of the argument that animals other than man 
are incapable of any rationality. The question is an old and difficult one, 
handled satirically by Plutarch and experimentally by Kohler, both of whom 
disagree with the airy dogmatism of the neo-Thomists. Nonetheless, rational- 
"ty is not the only feature which differentiates man from other animals. Man 
van be defined, and has been by Benjamin Franklin and Karl Marx, as a 
cag hmaking animal.” By the same reasoning employed by neo Tomis r 
the deduce” that man’s proper education should be vocational! ee is on 
sho Say animal that can will to commit suicide. Does it follow that e nce 
ri uld therefore be a preparation for death? Man is also the only anima ve 

a year round, What educational corollary does this pan shee Ta 

ird] i i i i is not only that. He has ma 
Other a aS ae it aniona Sager aT oss nobility or ignobility 

epend ae ue S, eclings, emo ee aca e riata TO mint RaR F 
necessari n their social context. An education app hat aspec werk 
re rily limit itself to one aspect of his nature even $ 

8arded as more valuable than any other. It is a queer view of the nature 0 


m i . + . . . 
thar ganism that limits itself to a concern only with its differentia. The notion 
t 


he educati ‘ed out independently of the 
cation of n or should be carrie 
con EA itehead “one of the most fatal, 


go from the nature of man 


hire i is that we can 
ate what is clear is tha ; 
‘ n only because some selec 


Nclusion that we should educate for reaso c 
a i i i ik asic 
ethi Principle has been introduced. The basic educational issues, like ee 
ut jug issues, pose problems of choice. The nature of man 1s opr si ie ni 
a mn as relevant is our decision as to what we ya e rs sheet ee 
S i i i uction, 
Ceeg: En to become. At this point no metaphysical de 


i i i he nature of 
Tealine from materialistic or spiritualistic premises concerning t 
y si e z York: The Mac 
2 yi ork: e “i 
minan C North Whitehead: The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New 
Ompany; 1929), p, 9 [p. 268 in this book]. 
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i ? whenever we speak of 
woen a a al payee A Tes eae a certain ambiguity 
relating education: a 7 Spm a 
makes it difficult to tell whether its Po ne back and forth be- 
great deal of philosophical reac ners, peat neo-Thomists 
ales Ap faders a basis fae educational ideals, their concern a 
ae with biological, psychological, historical, and social seuss 
ee behavior. For since these items designate specific processes a see 
tion between an organism and its environment, it would be risky ae edie: AR 
set of traits as fixing forever the nature of human nature, and t 7 aay 
nature of education. But the position we are examining is concerne p et 
with a conception of human nature which will permit the deduction ae 
the words of Mr. Hutchins, “education should everywhere be the oes 
Everywhere and at every time? Everywhere and at every time. In a wea ge 
form, Mr. Adler repeats this: “If man is a rational animal, constant in we 
through history, there must be certain constant features in every sound € an 
tional program regardless of culture and epoch.”> And Mr. Mark van ee 
who carries all of his teacher’s ideas to recognizable absurdity, adds 


š : en— 
because education and democracy have the same end—the making of oe is 
they are one and the same. “So education is democracy and democr 
education.”* From man’s n 


that 
ature we can apparently deduce not only 
education should everywhere be the same, but the social system, too. 

If education is determine 


nge, 
d by human nature, may not human nature chang 
and with it the nature of e 


$ ye . hins, 
ducation? “We must insist,” writes Mr. Hute 
“that no matter how en viron 


X 3 n, an 
ments differ human nature is, always has been, 
always will be the same eve 


Sa ; e Mr. 

n. Before we inquire on what ERER i 
Hutchins knows this to be true, let us see what it implies. For one thing, 
implies that human nature is compl 


*Mortimer Adler: “Th 
(February 1939), p. 140. 

“Mark van Doren: Li 

’Robert M. Hutchins: 
158. My italics. 


Ea No: 
e Crisis in Contemporary Education,” Social Frontier, Vol- > 

. 38. 
beral Education (New York: Henry Holt & Company; 1943), M943): p: 
“Towards a Durable Society,” Fortune, Vol. 27, No. 6 (June, 
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human na i k 
TEA Gatton in AANE which soni ARE E RIA E a 
oe 5 y whic would permit us to identify i 
ee Pani ror anything which operates in the world pews 
Wheto shyt er t ings that help shape its character. 
alaala N that satisfies all these conditions. It is the supernatu- 
NEA IAT y theologians of the orthodox Christian tradition. It is 
rn a thes ace cae of the soul because, for Aristotle, the soul was the 
Mirena: eA orms were incarnate in matter, and the nature of man 
PETE ae behavior. The constancy of human nature in Aristotle 
Weis he ance ie e notion of the constancy of the natural order as well. 
have bernie x ror modern science, to abandon the latter notion, he would 
integrally Po the belief in the constancy of human nature, since it was 
Aoten o n the behavior of the body in nature and society. For 
and physical an rene a rational animal only because he is also a social 
intial al chan e i an Mr. Hutchins admits all the facts of physical and 
ment, yet Pai is well as historical and social development in man’s environ- 
We tesla Yat & lat man’s nature cannot change or develop. It is only when 
about a mvsti e is not talking about empirical, historical, suffering man but 
human Fe wantin supernatural entity, which has a temporary abode in the 
Standable y, that the peculiarities and ambiguities of his language are under- 
This is 
se secret behind the talk of man’s true and constant nature that 
eir epigo ange. Bishop Sheen and M. Maritain are more frank with us than 
' epigoni at Chicago and elsewhere. But all of them owe us a proof that 


e imm 
ortal soul, as defined by them, exists. So far not a shred of valid 
„arrant belief in its existence. In 


Experi 

Im * 

act, oo evidence has been adduced to W 

x chievements of genuine knowledge about human nature in medicine, 
argely won by a bitter struggle 


lolog: 
eain ai o chology, and history have been | 
Tal soul, stacles set in the path of scientific inquiry by believers in a supernatu- 


Ww AA 

tiene understood that by “human nature” Hutchins really means the 

e adequat , whose study involves rational theology, and whose goal cannot 
Veale reli ely grasped without the deliverances of sacred theology and re- 
igion, another article of his educational faith becomes clear. The true 


Ucati 
on of man must include the education of his soul by the one true 
lusion is 


Meta $ 
obliques and theology. In the writings of Mr. Hutchins this cone 
Y expressed, but it is explicitly drawn in those of his mentor, Mr. Adler. 
.. Just 


y and practically. ‘ 
| knowledge less or more 


Sacr 

ed ; 3 
theology is superior to philosophy, both theoreticall 

religion, less or more 


aS the 
adequat are no systems of philosophy but only philosophica! 
edit possessed by different men, SO there is only one true 
ely embodied in the existing diversity of creeds." 
e truth of these 


rence on Science, 
940), p. 131. 


does not accept th 


the Confe 
& Brothers; | 


9 thi 
is he 
Mo, € adds the claim that anyone who 
Pp; ti 
hilosoppy Adler: “God and the Professors,” in Proceedings of 
and Religion (ed. Louis Finkelstein: New York: Harper 
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propositions has no logical right to call himself, or be regarded, as pipe: 
together with the urgent recommendation that all teachers who A a8 
scribe to these truths should be purged (“liquidated” is his word) from 
gees the central problem of education is for Mr. Hutchins a Fee sale 
problem, all the basic issues depend for their solution upon finding the tru 
metaphysical answer. Consequently, metaphysics, including rational a 
occupies the chief place in the recommended curriculum of studies as the only 
discipline that can impart to students a rational view of the world. 


: 5 : iew of 
By way of metaphysics, . . . students on their part may recover a rational ee 
the universe and of their role in it. If you deny this proposition you take 


Mids : Fi > HS in it 
responsibility of asserting that a rational view of the universe and one’s place in 
is no better than an irrational one or none at all.’ 


The philosophic presum 
deny the proposition “ 
view of the universe” 
universe . . . is no bett: 
the first proposition ir 
universe by way of m 


ption of this passage vies with its atrocious logic. To 
by way of metaphysics students may recover a rational 
is certainly nor to assert that “a rational view of the 
er than an irrational one or none at all.” The denial of 
mplies that students cannot get a rational view of the 
ctaphysics; it leaves open the Possibility that they may 
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a form of mati 
mating, and other i . a 
men livearenethe r institutions are also everyw 
ether. B erywhere obser 
And these ie cath there are all types and degrees of cultural bene i te 
acts. These : „in turn, give varied meanings to i : yuons. 
ý meaninecente 3 : gs to identical physiologi 
ical action ing: r so integrally into the perfi ogical 
that it requi performance of the physi 
tween what i quires an abstract science like bi it ysiolog- 
at is attributabl ike biology tordistingui 
is e to the unlearn : ; guish be- 
learned from the culture. si ai a 
It would be i 
e idle... to dis 
physiologic . isregard the fact that the i i 
j gical perfi Ae t impulse leading to ; 
inelustakieda Pamane is as highly plastic and determined RA sates 
ong run because determined by physiological nonin er 


Depending u 
Wean a es ie particular aspect of human behavior we are interested in 
i ag Provided we alanine for the constancy or mutability of human 
e in asserti cee istinctions in mind, there is ingi : 
dite hee in certain respects human nature is pogina ap ii 
constant are a is apparent is that those aspects of human nature which a si 
though these S or unconscious processes that are a condition of life, Al- 
far from the mosis note of in every sensible educational program, they are 
nant cultural ae of educational concern, which is understanding the domi- 
ave brawn gad ems of the present in relation to the past out of which they 
Standing. Sa to the future whose shape depends in part upon that under- 
question is ed er men remain the same or different, in the sense in which the 
educationally significant, depends upon whether they choose to 


Tetain 
The pel cae their culture. 
a hol ue question of the constancy of human 
e failure to distinguish betwee 


anythi 
ior 
behav 8 originally fixes our attention on it an 


nature is sometimes obscured 


indicat; 
aie ee traits of its behavior. If an 
Same Kare atter of convention whether we are going to continue using the 
to use ne he some other name to designate the new 
x ich Galore E this by no means gainsays the historical fact th 
Odified. This’ ave constituted the nature of the thing have changed or been 
is is denied in the following passage which is typical of members 


Of th 
© sch ; 

ool we are discussing: 

nd change] has to do with the 


ow what he knows 
t change. For then 
would have 


anence a 
ted person will kn 
ture, it does no 
f man he 


The mos y 
natúre of familiar form of the problem [perm 
about an man, concerning which the educa 
We ia namely that insofar as it isana 
another have another nature; meaning that in the case 0 
Name.!! 
10 
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and Other Essays (ed. Huntington 


vory of Culture 
4), p- 87. 
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Apparently an educated man cannot distinguish between = eae 
Names are intelligently used to communicate knowledge and faci mere 
control of things. The names we choose to attach to things have no aie 
on how they actually are going to behave; they summarize what our expe et 
has led us to believe they will do. The argument of the passage is equiv yeas 
to saying that what comes from a cow’s udders can never become eee 
apparel because, since the first we call “milk” and the second cloth,” | i 
essential natures must be different. Milk cannot change into cloth. How c rg 
a metaphysical bull, in its triple sense, determine that what comes from a Sa 
udders must be drunk by human beings, instead, after appropriate Hean 
of being turned into cloth for apparel? The whole of modern science woul 
come to a stop if it took this word-magic seriously. Since the changes that men 
undergo are part of their nature, it is absurd to argue from a definition of the 
term “human nature” that human nature throughout its long historical pilgrim- 
age has not changed and cannot change. For if this be true by definition, it is 
an analytic statement or tautology that does not tell us anything about the 
world (except about how a certain writer Proposes to use a certain word). But 


those who write this Way set great store by statements of this kind as momen- 
tous truths about men. 
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Value judgments underlie both positions. But the first can be held only so 
long as the term “human nature” is an unanalyzable abstraction. Just as soon 
as an empirical meaning is given it, its falsity is palpable. The fact that certain 
specific educational proposals—like an identical curriculum for all students— 
are justified by the alleged universal constancy of “human nature” indicates 
that the term is being used with systematic ambiguity. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CONTENT 
OF EDUCATION 


All controversies in education start from dissatisfaction with what our children 
are learning or with what they are not being taught. What should we teach and 
Why? is a question that arises on the very threshold of intelligent concern with 
the process of schooling. It is a sad commentary on the character of contempo- 
tary education that few institutions, until the war brought an unsought leisure 
to liberal arts teachers, stopped to ask themselves this question; and that still 
fewer were able to answer it when they did. To be sure, it is not the only 
Question that can or should be answered, nor is it unrelated to other questions 


of : $ 3 , ing? 
8reat import like: Whom are we educating? and For what are we educating! 


Ut it has a directness and a challenging simplicity that everyone recognizes 
mg de practice can evade. 


Which no philosophy of education that seeks to gui 


Pi easiest answer to the question What should we teach? is also the most 
“eptive. We should teach—so runs this answer—those subjects which em- 
aki the great truths of our human tradition, the accumulated kroy ei 
ans S, and wisdom which are the inalienable heritage of every ¢ tae 
ie deceptive because it assumes that there are educators, or othe ‘ 

ie Matter, who assert that we should nor teach these things. If Meee sin 

Wie they have never given a sign of their presence. To infer that tho eel 
incl © that more than these things should be taught are therefore oppos 


includi : lapses in thinking which 
ing them is to exhibit one of those te lap: ptive because it 


i i asis upon 
res all truism through which is insinuated the ue ee se 
ie i i jecti al. No 
Whic “day problems involves its rejection oF deni 


dition—let 
it be, _ OCS not at one point or another involve the use 7 E T 
with no more than language. Nothing can be learned whic kaup D 
Something already known. Instead of an honest confron La aie 

àt should be the relative place of study of the past and Pr 
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P Teg ing to the 
harge modern educators with the fallacy of “presentism. ‘ call in 
> i i TO 
of modern industria p : re 
former, those who would include a study Sore ene 


Pecious bloom of immediacy a 
re, is intellectually cheap. It ea 
» and blocks fruitful discussion of the p 


, claim that there j 
of “bread and circuses” į 


! nage s: 
"Robert M. Hutchins: Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Pres: 
1943), p. 32. 
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sian and Puni 
k ic War: “ 
tion, on this view oan = abe proper” subject matter of a liberal 
bar theatre os me ott = Russan Revolution but the conspirac i bea 
orations of D pers of Woodrow Wilson, of Clemen oS 
The sienifi emosthenes and Cicero BEANE eee 
Significance ' 
peated ae oe fact that the Greeks, the greatest of the i 
Without historical ex ae and conducted their education without ues 
larity naar: xamples, without great books, is | i ee 
E TIGL . is lost sight of by those wh 
iihi tes . oes not mean that we can or should imi 7 
ee Rihai l uld imitate the Greek 
Would dio oes it suggest that, without denyi i 3 
aah eS ‘ nying their legac 
she fallow oe : add to it in order to leave a still richer seh See i i 
s. In education as in life we must learn to look to EE eh 
s 


ances 
tors, not merely descendants. 


TRADITION 


It is 
-1$ often all 
eged that a modern curriculum sins against tradition, and thus 


Violates 
PE ce ia hungers of man, continuity with the past. But as 
mine the te IONAS; reflection makes clear that by itself it cannot deter- 
itis continuo ent of instruction. No matter what turning in the road we take, 
We can do te with the road by which we have come. And there are few things 
Ose Who ped T which some warrant in past traditions cannot be found. 
traditional is end tradition in education would be the first to deny that the 
guish tion synonymous with the dead or obsolete. How, then, do we distin- 
Settle ee obsolete and living traditions? When traditions are invoked to 
Ments of Pe they are always selections from the heritage of the past—judg- 
mparative worth or value testifying to needs in the present—and 


are justi 
hea by their consequences. 
taken for pest traditions of a community are those that are so completely 
and stil granted that they rarely eme he level of critical awareness, 
anguage and folk- 
bvious that what the tradition 
o decide what our tradition 


f arousi : : 
ousing discussion; then it 
d an historical paternity 


has p 

ee, : 
Shoulg ie of itself does not decide. 
e. The past is so rich that we ca 


egitimi 
m 7 
ize our current offspring. 


It is we wh 
n always fin 


k against change are curiously 


Ose 
Naware Who appeal to tradition as 3 bulwar! 
of its actual content. For most traditions represent departures from 
is full of further departures from 


Carlier k 
their oe and their subsequent history : 
‘Merican a! purposes and beginnings- No one can survey the history 0 
dissent religious practice, for example, without realizing that tolerance to 
“dua ves marked a break with earlier traditions, and that the recognition of 
ights for all religions marked a departure from the tradition of mere 
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tolerance. How much truer is this for the history of Western culture. Those 
who speak of the great tradition of the Western world, and charge “decadent 

liberals with attempting to ignore it, betray an insensitiveness to the richness, 
complexity, and contradictory features of what is summed up by the phrase. 
The dominant traditions of Greek culture are at least as fundamentally differ- 
ent from those of medieval Christendom as the latter are from the traditions 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the American, the French, and the 
industrial Revolutions. In different respects, we are the inheritors of them all. 


Our indiscriminate allegiance to them testifies to a basic confusion in our 
purposes and values. It is an evasion of t 


he challenge of our own time and 
culture. 


The function of a liberal education in the modern world is to bring some 
degree of order to minds that have inherited conflicting traditions. It must 
weave the problems and materials of the modern world into a recognizable 
pattern by which individuals may take their bearings for a full and responsible 
life. In liberating individuals from confusion, such education liberates within 
them fresh energies to redirect or remake, separately and together, the worlds 
they live in. If their action is enlightened, it will increase human freedom by 
extending control of nature; if it is mature, it will enhance the quality of 
freedom by bringing the control of nature under wise human control. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GOOD TEACHER 
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respects or in other fields. Whatever teaching is, it should at least not be an 
obstruction to learning. But it is certainly no crime, it is not even a hardship 
to require of naturally gifted teachers—those who are to the teaching manner 
born—that they learn the formal rudiments of the art of teaching. They can 
always improve their skills. An enormous amount of time can be saved by 
familiarizing oneself with teaching devices and techniques even if one already 
Possesses the educator’s insight and an adequate educational philosophy. No 
one who has not actually attempted to teach the details of a curriculum can 
Properly appreciate the great difference that mastery of specific ways and 
means can make in motivating interest, facilitating communication, and start- 
ing in students a train of thought which run its course to the click of under- 
Standing. There are some things that are best learned nor on the job. And 
although we can rely on any teacher to learn by trial and error experience, why 


Should the students pay the price for that experience? 


s and in all circumstances. In the 


A good teacher is not good for all purpose 
in the penitentiary, as they are 


army, in the church, in the political party, 
Presently constituted, a good teacher as we shall define him cannot be used. 
What makes a good teacher, like what makes a good education, must be 
Considered in relation to certain values. What we are seeking are the criteria 
of a good teacher in a democratic society whose educational system has 


embraced the fundamental aims we have previously outlined. 
By this | mean not only the 


t (a) The first criterion is intellectual competence. 1 l 
Tuism that the teacher should have a mastery of the subject matter he is 
teaching and that he should keep abreast of important developments 1n his 


field, but that he should have some capacity for analysis. Without this capacity, 
re are different levels and types of 


e Cannot d seve : h 
evelop it in his students. The 3 
analysis, but what they have in common is an understanding of how to ap- 
Proach problems, of how to take ideas ap ow to relate a PE 
abits to our intellectual practices. Capacity for analysis 1S oe ine ee 
‘Om mere possession of the dry-bones and heaps of a. a waters 
‘tinction can be made, it is bound uP more Wit aA relevant 
atever į i imparts, he must know (and w 
nformation a teacher Imp ec aalldity depends on, and therole 
empirical i n 
and conventional eleme > evant connec- 
ti a element in intellectual SOPE T nsi ur! is besides the 
ee good teacher should be well oriented in ey be able to follow the 
the in which he may claim to be 4 specialist. He shou nee concern for 
ag of an argument or the ramifications of a pronen signs. I have heard 
a Aata subject is called or for departmental no E E e economics depart- 
ess at polirieal scien’ tilien ae os good, he should have 
nt was t : | If the teac en lated; 
eac ment, too- one d is interrelated; 
®PPlauded it on (baie hand, not everything in the worl 


art, of h 
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if i e, not all of it would be equally relevant to a specific ina ne 
cess : role nen of bad teaching is classroom “thinking by ae “a 
meee : er jumps topics are dwelt on that 
ie ee. occ is The sits result is that the original prob- 
OES is one, is lost sight of. i 
a a ae ee competence is the willingness to countenance, T 
to eA rational opposition and spirited critical dissent a E 
inquiring mind even among youth sometimes probes deeply. nly iv koneet 
unsure of himself will resent embarrassing questions to which the on x ee 
reply must be a confession of ignorance. Intellectual independence ese 
rare virtue that the good teacher Positively welcomes it, despite the occ 
excesses of youthful dogmatism and exuberance. . . . p ne 
Some teachers seem to be constitutionally incapable of tolerating disagr al 
ment. Most often their views are deeply conservative. But there are also radic a 
teachers, advanced thinkers about all subjects from sex to salvation, who as 
just as intolerant of disagreement as the most extreme reactionaries. If sh 
thing, their unction and hypocrisy makes their failure a more painful exper 
ence. Both types have chosen the wrong profession. 
crusader must always play a subordinate role to the tea 
Otherwise he becomes a Persecutor in behalf of the ol 
(b) Intellectual competence is necessary but not suffic 
It 


must be accompanied by a quality of patience to 
accepts as natural the first 


In the classroom, the 
cher and the inquirer. 


does not let their Special need. 


legitimate educational needs of the others 


(c) The third characteristic 
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of much college teaching is improvisation. Improvisation is not only legitimate 
but unavoidable in motivating interest and finding points of departure or 
illustration for principles. But it cannot replace the planful survey of subject 
matter and problems, nor provide direction to discussion. It is delightful to 
follow the argument wherever it leads. But it must be an argument. And it 
should lead somewhere. 

Where improvisation is chronic and draws its materials from autobiography, 
teaching sinks to its lowest level. In my own experience | recall teachers who 
rarely knew what they were going to talk about before they came to class. 
Usually they would talk about themselves or their families. Over the years, 
when members of their successive classes came together, they were able to 
Construct a fairly accurate composite family portrait. The personalities of such 
teachers rarely possessed a richness or power that might justify taking them- 
Selves as subject matter. The contempt in which intelligent students held them 
Was checked only by the teachers’ powers to distribute grades—a power which 
they wielded with a whimsical irresponsibility. 

Naturally, the responsibility of the teacher for the progressive organization 
of subject matter varies with elementary and advanced classes, and he will 
Proceed differently in presenting a lecture and in conducting a tutorial. Noth- 
'ng I have said suggests the necessity of a detailed lesson plan which is as often 
a drawback as an aid even in the secondary schools. What the teacher must 
aim at is to make each class hour an integrated experience with an aesthetic, 
1f possible a dramatic unity of its own. Without a spontaneity that can point 
UP the give and take ‘of discussion, and a skill in weaving together what the 
Students themselves contribute, preparation will not save the hour from dull- 
ness, The pall of dullness which hangs over the memories of school days in the 
Minds of many unfortunately envelops the whole question of education. 

(d) Another important quality the good teacher possesses 1S knowledge of 

Uman beings. He is in a sense a practical psychologist. He knows OE 
Pore about people than the laws of their learning curves, and what he knows 

€ has not found in textbooks on psychology- The more one studies students, 

© more differences they reveal. These differences need not be relevant to 


-at they are trying to learn; but sometimes they are. A teacher gvon orar 
fr edge cannot solve the problem of motivation or evoke full de 2 
rom his class. Nor can he tell when to temper the wind, when to K TE 
Cn to build up self-assurance in the pathologically shy, when to de 


wee i i he cannot teach with proper 
j us. i challenges, 
he Cae Ge act llaneous talents. He may have a 
h individual in terms 

ard for : have a standard for eac 
pee eee lities or advantages. 


'S special needs—whether they be disabi 


j ontinuously 
ie i ect matter cannot be cor 
te ee ee Sans in every institution except 


the Hn great bulk of what is taught to A ea ee S pers. TOSS 
in uate schools of universities 18 O n and year out is not 


tel ii ari 
lectually alive as one traverses familiar ground ye 
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i ci icals 
easy. It can be done, of course, by ews oe bain T 
and, most important of all, by strong t one ical i ele te RSI 
and related fields. But to stay intellectually alive a E O AN 
else again. Yet for the sake of students one must be ali E 
lopments in one’s field seldom bear upon the fun 
ee ee and the — of scholarship have meaning only to those 
eady well instructed. n : 
stots a of intellectual vitality in the classroom, when a R 5 bas 
derived for the twentieth time or when an elementary point in t eae 
of a foreign language is being explained or when the nerve ofan old p N P 
argument is being laid bare, lies in experiencing the situation as a fres k inl 
in communication rather than one in personal discovery. Or, putting i BE 
differently, it consists in getting the students to reach the familiar conclus A 
with a sense of having made their own discovery. The task is to make as ae 
as possible see as much as possible of what they have not seen before. It is t ne 
perennial challenge, which cannot be adequately met without a knowledge 


Z : . is a 
people, that keeps the good teacher alive. If he does not recognize it, he 
pedagogical automaton and almost always a bore. 


wledge has not yet been won and the authority of method eae 

inescapable and well-tested conclusions, the love of truth can d 

generate its own enthusiasm. But where knowledge is alrea y 
ves warranted, and where originality 


There is a story told on the campus of an eastern college of an art te 
teaching, who used to lecture by what might be called the metho 
treating of a certain figure in the history of art, at a fixed point in 


deep breath and, ina mounting crescendo, declaim the artist’s wond 
“He had no sense of form, he had 


NO sense of color, he had no sı 
broke all the rules of good drawing * and before he could finis! 
his punch-line, at man paint!” 


er 
acher, now happily no long n 
d of sustained respiration: a 
his course, he would To i 
ers. One day he began ore 
ense for religion or mora wit 
h, back chorused the class 


“But my God! could th 
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ev . 
ER R ofa general personality trait. It need not find universal 
aes DERA y eR But without it an intellectually competent teacher 
WE ee on than good. There is such a thing as sadism in educational 
ona co FN powers to make students miserable; and, where 
frustrations and pid azardly, there will always be some who will visit their 
ert disappointments upon those before them, usually under the 
Cachan Has rict disciplinarians. The incidence of insanity is higher among 
from hoBies = hale other profession, and the academic community is no freer 
aie Ge snes e anti-Semitism than the rest of the community. It requires 
mana eer er to ruin a student's career. 
histor ae pf nine a attitude of imaginative concern with the personal 
shitter Wow 4 s. Benevolent neutrality and mechanical application of rules, no 
standing ‘hacia hee are no substitutes for it. If justice is based on under- 
ing is an without sympathy there cannot be true justice. For understand- 
Petception Prat ied without the sympathy that awakens our organs of 
students poe ose who teach large numbers and never get to know their 
mass. Redu, heen be to regard all but a brilliant few as a dull, cloddish 
Worthy of shed the number in each class, shorten the perspective, and no one 
in EVELY Br ing a teacher will fail to see the interesting variety of potentiality 
bore. An up. Even outside the classroom 1t takes two people to make one 
In each ete to ideas, persons are the most interesting things in the world. 
ter, ida son there is some unique quality of charm, intelligence, or charac- 
Who sak Promise and mystery that invites attention and nurture. The teacher 
Stude s it will find it. 
to Sishir respond to sympathy for their sp 
exists that RE rain. They undertake morean 
t ey may at the beginning underta 


ecial intellectual needs like plants 
dachieve more. A certain danger 
ke tasks in order to please their 
idance is furnished, their own 


is es tag i. 3 ME. 
that ¢ asy to caricature what I am saying by pretending that this is a demand 
itera teacher be a nurse or a psychiatrist to his students or that he serve 
kn w H in loco parentis. It would be helpful, naturally, if a teacher were to 
Nur, es, te chief relevant facts about those students who need psychiatrists or 
trom sc : Only to put them in proper professional hands and thus prevent them 
pole “ving as a drag on other students. But the teacher should not essay the 
to hi, “MAteur psychiatrist or nurse. His sympathy marily directed 


15 must be pri 
Comp tdents as growing intellectual organisms in a growing eren 
"Spon nity, in the faith that they will become integrated persons capa eo 
i 1] their emotional needs or assume 


ibl Z ; 
€ choice. He cannot cope with a 
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the responsibilities of family and society, priest or judge. He must be friendly 
without becoming a friend, although he may pave the way for later friendship, 
for friendship is a mark of preference and expresses itself in indulgence, favors, 
and distinctions that unconsciously find an invidious form. There is a certain 
distance between teacher and student, compatible with sympathy, which 
should not be broken down—for the sake of the student. A teacher who 
becomes “just one of the boys,” who courts popularity, who builds up personal 
loyalties in exchange for indulgent treatment, has missed his vocation. He 


minded, for that is where people 
o long as a teacher finds himself 
ts, varied capacities for educabil- 
develop the best within him. That 
gation gladly and not as a chore, 
ffort. 

distinguished from the problem of 
petence is a relation not only tO 
ance and to a set of conditions, fa! 
k for which competence is required. 
ed a “conventional” element in the 
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a Ar Ean pare matters among college teachers. Those who mouth 
edücation Pa ver as soon = any proposal is made to liberalize liberal 
Pa Aes now what standards” actually are, their source, their 
nee me fi ; standards, too, must face a test which requires other stand- 
eu a a a 4 maintain that their own standards are absolute and objec- 
Pie dome ne of them agree with each other. It is notorious that one college’s 
H a another s cum laude, and that even in the same college one 
that tha n is whens s G Time and again it has been experimentally proved 
differently ore ti ner, irrespective of subject matter, rates the same paper 
have ae en he has not identified it as such, depending on matters that 
absolutizin gf do with education. Those who talk in absolutes here are only 
ahGut the ts ne own subjectivity. Those who are militantly self-righteous 
fault lies in ne er of students they regularly fail rarely stop to ask whether the 
Heard anis hei own teaching orin the kind of standards they are using. I have 
barred ook, urge the imposition of standards which would obviously have 
ade toa ioa rom any possibility of a college education if the proposed stand- 
The aE one in all fields when they were students. A 
theirules that P y orking standards in the classroom should be distinct from 
ie., Shenar srermine the next step in the educational career of the student, 
“ ‘ah op 7 i iS to pass or fail. These working standards cannot be adjudged 
lindamente te they should be nothing else but the realization of the 
appropriate enasron the educational process itself through the use of the most 
student ent meang that will insure the maximum intellectual growth of every 
never be sree to him. If these are his working standards, the teacher will 
intellectual 1> a that this maximum has been finally reached. For with every 
() The achievement new vistas of knowledge open before us. $i 
tis the Hh ais teacher, to close our inventory of his traits, possesses vision. 
ace ie ieohan of both his intellectual enthusiasm and his detachment in the 
. able failures and disappointments. Without vision he may become 
ay. But he cannot inspire a passion 
ms. It may be a doctrine—but he 
he must not keep talking about 
long as it is not merely 
eal. But it must not 


ki 
or one niiin, useful in a limited w: 
Must not ce. The vision may take many forr 
1t. It ma Lees it. It may be a dream—but 
Personal a € a hope, an ambition, a work in progress, sO 
A trude į na has a scope or sweep of some imaginative app ; 
itself into the details of instruction. Its presence should be inferrable 


Tor 
Such a P with which the instruction is carried on. It should operate in 
Im dive” as to lift up the students’ hearts and minds beyond matters of 
i erever Poncen and enable them to see the importance ofa point of view. 
Ound som an intellectually stimulating teacher is found, there will also be 
ter, f é large perspective of interest that lights up the corners of his subject 
°8ma Students catch fire from it, it should not be in order to believe some 
S Ut to strengthen them in the search for truth and to become more 


Seng: 
Sltiy 
e as : 
to visions that express other centers of experience. 
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The best teacher possesses all of the qualities we have a 
pre-eminent degree. But the best teacher is to be found only in a ; RRES 
heaven. Good teachers, however, who exhibit some or all of these Ce nee 
to be found on earth. They can become, can be helped to become, and can a 
others to become, better teachers. If a resolute beginning is made by those w 
educate and select teachers, in time the community will discover that a new 
spirit and morale is abroad in the teaching profession. It will discover that a 
good teacher is a dedicated person, strong in his faith in what he is doing, 
worthy not only of honor in a democracy but of a place in its councils. h 
When educational laymen speak of the non-material rewards of good teach 
ing, only too often their kindly observations are fumbling words of consolation 
for the presumed deprivation of careers isolated from the dramatic struggles 
of “real” life. There are deprivations entailed by the profession of teaching but 
these are not among them. Most teachers are not men of action by tempera- 
ment and self-selection keeps them out of the forays and battles of daily life. 
And no matter what their temperament, a lifetime of exposure to immature 
minds unfits them for positions in politics or business in which risks must be 
run and quick decisions taken before all the evidence is in. Teachers unaware 


of the limiting effect of the very fact of pedagogic excellence upon their habits 
of mind tend to take themsel 


classroom waiting for the pro 
ence. A 


5 3 it is 
as against vain regrets. When a man becomes a teacher it ! 
extremely unlik 


i ; E: ine 
Every choice among viable alternatives involves a sacrifice of some genuin, 
good. Teachers, li 
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The following selection is intended as an introduction 
to analytic philosophy of education. The analytic move- 
ment is today the prevalent philosophical movement in 
the United States and England. Unfortunately, far too 
many of its proponents have not concerned themselves 
with philosophy of education, for it seems to them that 
this field is one to which analytic philosophy cannot 
contribute in any significant way. 

This essay attempts to explain what analytic philoso- 
phy is and how it can, in fact, be utilized to shed light 


upon discussion of the proper aims of education. 
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IS THERE AN ANALYTIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 


sri of education has been an area of vital concern for many of the 
i ae renowned philosophical thinkers. Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Rous- 
shite ‘sai and Dewey all made significant contributions to this field of in- 
bial Se TE for Plato and Dewey philosophy of education occupied a central 
rae ae P D thought. Dewey, 1n fact, once suggested that “philosophy 
oi e defined as the general theory of education. ” * 

ETU of this traditional interest in philosophy of education it is perhaps 
o i to find that the area has been neglected by many contemporary 
fea hee And this neglect is especially severe among the large group of 
vie phers who are broadly described as proponents of “philosophical anal- 
NE hpo movement of twentieth-century philosophic thought is distin- 
entire ae by its specific philosophical theses, but by its conception of the 
Philos p ilosophical enterprise. From the standpoint of analytic philosophy a 
a opher is not a moralist. It is not the task of the philosopher to suggest 
phil a man ought to live his life or w s ought to be. The 
osopher has no special expertise in s neither saint nor 
Prophet. 
aa antea, philosopher is an analyst, but not in the same sense, for example, 
Pi scientist. The philosopher does not engage in carefully controlled 
sqi vation and experimentation, and he does not utilize any special technical 
ao Rather, he seeks to discover the nature of and justification for the 

F principles that underlie human inquiry. ie 
of tie example, it has often been claimed that science rests on the principle 
EREE the thesis that every event has a cause. Suppose a scientist 
fae asked to explain the occurrence ofa particular event were to reply that 
rad ch explanation could possibly be given since the event in question had 
salen Would not such a reply be scientific heresy, a repudiation of the 
Philo Wie enterprise itself? It is such a question that brings to the fore important 
i Sophical issues. What exactly 1s meant by the principle that every event 
aK cause? Is this principle a scientific law? What, in fact, is a scientific law? 
does it differ from a scientific theory? How are such laws and theories 


Pro z 
ven to be true? Has determinism been proven to be true or has it been 
in which science can proceed in its task 


wi i 
i Nevertheless, if we are fully to 


1 

J 

ohn Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1963), p. 328. 
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understand the scientific enterprise, it is necessary to employ the es io 
philosophical analysis in order to answer satisfactorily questions such as oe 
Philosophy, however, is not limited to analyzing the basic principles i” 
scientific inquiry. Each of the other major fields of human inquiry has its ow 
basic principles which are in need of clarification and justification. DR 
mathematics, theology, psychology, political theory, morals, art criticism, an 
linguistics give rise in turn to philosophy of history, philosophy of mathemat- 
ics, philosophy of religion, philosophy of mind, political philosophy, ethics, 
philosophy of art, and philosophy of language. Each of these areas of philo- 
sophical inquiry bears the same relation to its central field of concern as 
philosophy of science bears to science. Moreover, all of the above-mentioned 
fields of philosophy have themselves certain basic principles which underlie 
inquiry in these fields. It is the investigation of the nature of and justification 
for these principles that give rise to the two fundamental fields of philosophical 
inquiry, metaphysics and epistemology. 

This, in brief, is the conception of the philosophical enterprise that is held 
by proponents of philosophical analysis. Whatever one’s ultimate judgment 
may be concerning the limitations of the tasks that these philosophers have set 
for themselves, there can be no doubt that the results achieved by analytic 
philosophy have proved to be an indispensable aid to those who wish to think 
clearly and precisely about any philosophical issue. 

Not all areas of philosophical inquiry, however, have been of equal concern 
to analytic philosophers. This is due in great part to the special interests ° 
those who led philosophical analysis in its early days. Moore, Wittgenste!™ 
and the logical positivists placed heavy emphasis on philosophy of scien¢® 


i ; s 
philosophy of ogy, and metaphysics. It was in the 


asd 
Pectrum of analytic phi hould philo 
phy of education be omitted? ane pätlosophy Wily:sho 


a a be deceptively simple analogy. Though philosophy of scienc? 
Pal osophy of art, and philosophy of relis; i approp"! 
areas for philosophical analysis ‘Bion are all considered app 


k se- 
i : » “philosophy of sg td bene hy of ba 
ball, and “philosophy of traffic” phy o cooking, philosophy 
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with the name of an inquiry if it is to be meaningful.’ Thus, if philosophy of 
education is to be considered a valid field of inquiry for analytic philosophy, 
the term “education” in this context must refer to some major field of inquiry 
and not merely to the activity of educating individuals. 

This may seem to be an excessively narrow criterion for determining the 
Philosophical relevance of a particular subject. Why is the phrase “philosophy 
of baseball” a meaningless one? Suppose a baseball manager states the princi- 
ples on which he bases his strategy: for example, that pitching is seventy-five 
Percent of the game. Is he not providing us with his philosophy of baseball? 
Furthermore, to take a more important subject, why should the philosopher 
Of art be limited to analyzing the basic principles of art criticism? Why should 
he not discuss the role of the arts in society and examine the most effective 
Ways of organizing society so as to promote the finest possible artistic achieve- 
ments? Such an approach to philosophy would also provide a clear-cut place 
Ton the philosophy of education. Indeed, this is the place traditionally given to 
Philosophy of education, viz., a discussion of the aims or goals of education. 

Such an approach to philosophy, however, is opposed by analytic philoso- 
Phers. It is not that analytic philosophers consider questions about the place 
Of the arts in society and the aims of education to be unimportant. Quite to 
the contrary, they believe that these questions are so important that they ought 
Not be answered exclusively by philosophers, since philosophers have no spe- 
“lal expertise which would enable them to provide better answers than could 
© Provided by artists, historians, or educators. The philosopher qua philoso- 
pher knows no more about the arts in society Or about the aims or aneno. 
tan does any other individual. There is nothing wrong with ee ee 
ne opinions on these matters, but these matters do not acy wey fre. 
Ve field of inquiry, which, according to analytic philosophers, is what P 


PhY constitutes. toe 

hus, if philosophy of education is to be a legitimate part of analytic ee 

Y» itis necessary to return to the original question as to what som i i “a 

Pertaining to education, might replace the blank in the n em x 

~=” If no such inquiry can be found, philosophy ofe E 
of no more concern to analytic philosophers than are “philosophy © 


rape 
Philosophy of traffic.” ; 
tise, a matter of fact, however, there 1S 
> and, furthermor lbs tage DA itica 
i i e, this inquiry i : ee 
on basic principles. The inquiry to which I refer is the ney eS qe 
ae of education, the inquiry that results in what 1s aiia se ies 
By sducational philosophy. Analytic philosophy of cian pera 
ee an educational philosophy. Rather, it seeks to amora faa ae 
“fication for the basic principles that underlie such an educa 
À ., . = . . but 
cone Ives specifically with every inquiry, 
est a oe For example, there 1s no need to have 
n ain no basic principles of European history that 
are 


such an inquiry pertaining to educa- 
dly in need of a critical examination 


2 

O 
ana tnt as analytic philosophers do not 
af ilos presuppositions only of major 
© not ehy of European history,” since 
sic principles of history in general. 
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hy, whatever views that educational philosophy may happen to ce ine 
Fo der to clarify further this conception of analytic philosophy o! e i 
A a Ea ld be well to contrast it with the conceptions of analytic philosop 1y 
ee ree presented by D. J. O’Connor and Israel Scheffler, two sam ed 
enacts each of whom has formulated his own approach to this anger 
ji O’Connor defines the philosophy of education as “those RENERE i 
philosophy that are of direct relevance to educational theory.” He agen 
that every educational theory contains moral judgments and that some ae 
tional theories rest upon religious claims. This leads him to inquire (1) 3 a 
ways, if any, an educational theory is similar to a scientific theory, (2) ee 
ethical judgments can be justified, and (3) whether religious claims are m 
ingful. 
=e first of these issues, though it is linked to issues in the philosophy of 


‘ à : : à i his 
science, is an issue in analytic philosophy of education as I have outlined t 
subject. To examine the nature of a 


specifically, ethics and puie 
merely duplicating the subjec 
ducation, and then referring “4 
It may be true that every educations” 
ents, but unless these value judgment 


dy. It becomes much like “philosophy 
of physics” or “philosophy of music” or “philosophy of European Histon 
which are not treated as separate fields and are dealt with under the tik 
inclusive areas of Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of art, and philosophy p 
history. f 
This objection to O’Connor’s approach also applies to the general oc aaeeues 
to analytic philosophy of education taken by Israel Scheffler. Since educatio" 
he transmission of knowledge, Scheffler seems to view phios 
phy of education as a subbranch of epistemology. In his book Conditions s 
Knowledge: An Introduction to Epistemology and Education he analy zes t 
concept of knowledge from what he calls “the perspective of education- 
Scheffler is justly noted 


sometimes utilizes example 


és, s 4 + re 
the timid student” or “the m a 
student” cal views. This, however, does not 
*D. J. O'Connor, An Introd: 


. 57). 
uction to the Philosophy of Education (London, Routledge. 19 

pp. 14-15. O'Connor uses t 

“educational philosophy.” 


d an 
nal theory” to refer to what I have calle 
$ tion 
*Israel Scheffer, Conditions of Knowledge: An Introduction to Epistemology and Et ee 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1965), p. 1. 


he term “educatio 
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epistemology i . 
eae E ta R of education any more than the use of examples 
election night in fans new the British were coming” or “Some reporters on 
ofthe TEH a elieved that Thomas Dewey had been elected President 
‘Tide nest ee ni eke epistemology into philosophy of history.’ 
divorced from eee issues in philosophy of education must be totally 
okartmustte a P jlosophica issues, any more than issues in philosophy 
sies, Ror ukras th y divorced from issues in epistemology, ethics, or metaphy- 
ibs parva? sable a a certain central issues in philosophy of art that are 
examination of the ey of philosophy since they arise specifically from an 
tion is to be a dist ature of art criticism, 50, if analytic philosophy of educa- 
issúes thatar inctive philosophical inquiry, there must be certain central 
rise specifically from an examination of the nature of educational 


Philosophies. 
sas these issues? 1 would propose t 
precisely ERS issues in analytic philosophy of education. (1) What 
Philosophy ra e jp philosophy? (2) To what extent does an educational 
cal claims? aes on specific psychological, epistemological, and metaphysi- 
Vide us oth z o what extent is an educational philosophy expected to pro- 
(4) Are the ucational methodology, that is, specific pedagogical techniques? 
What are ee of intelligent action and habitual action incompatible? (5) 
Oflniowiea e significant similarities and differences between the various sorts 
be taught? my that may be acquired in the educational process? (6) Can virtue 
tojagt i ) How is it possible for a person who has been taught what is right 
rary to the principles he has learned? These last two issues take us 


ac 
w ene to the works of Plato and Aristotle and thereby serve as a 
all philoso i the issues of analytic philosophy have been treated by almost 
Vhen phers of the first rank, whether they be analytic philosophers or not. 
tance A sy all of the philosophical issues I have just raised are of impor- 
In the Bio that the answers would be of value to anyone genuinely interested 
Not wish cess of education. There are no doubt further issues of this sort. I do 
analytic w claim, however, that there are as many issues of significance in 
Science philosophy of education as there are, le, in philosophy of 
aband or ethics. Nevertheless, this i lytic philosophers to 
tility philosophy of education; rat tto overemphasize its 
in the En a field for philosophical analysis. Such overemph i 
Ytic te oe of pseudoanalytic problems and the utilization of pseudoana- 
tion is is niques. It is quite unenlightening, for example, to be told that educa- 
a triadic relation in which the teacher T teaches the subject matter 


to 
a student S. This is a parody of philosophical analysis and is of little use to 


Phil 
oo or educators. +o phi 
e further point needs to be emp ed. Analytic philosoph 


another of his books, 
heffler does to some extent en 


he following questions as a repre- 


her it is reason no 


hasiz yof education 
‘on (Spring- 


The Language of Educati 
id consider 
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In all 
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airness I should note that in £ 
gage in what I wou 
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analy ei” Charles C Thomas, 1960), Sc 
Philosophy of education. 
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will not provide us with the proper aims of education, for by its very nature 
analytic philosophy avoids the positing of normative judgments. An analysis 
of the concept of knowledge, for example, does not commit us either to seek 
knowledge or to shun it. This decision is a further step beyond the mere 
analysis of the concept. It is tempting, however, to try to take this further step 


without acknowledging the moral and political commitments it involves. Such 
a move is illegitimate. 


ir policy is wrong by being 
not teaching. Their obvious 


d political commit ily implicit i 
me g 
such philosophies. oo cee 


“The Language of Education, ES 


Richard S. Peters 


ssor of the Philosophy of 


RICHARD S. PETERS is Profe: 
f London Institute of Edu- 


Education at the University 0 
cation. 

His adherence to analytic philosophy is clear from the 
opening paragraphs of this essay. He is not concerned 
with discussing the proper aims of education. Rather, he 
sets out to clarify the very concept of an educational 
aim. He draws an important distinction between an 
“aim” and a “principle of procedure,” and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many disputes that appear ta be 
about the proper aims of education are in fact disputes 
about the correct principles of educational procedure. 

In the course of his article Peters makes a number of 
references to the views of educators whom he terms 
“progressives.” Such labels are best avoided, since they 
tend to confuse issues rather than clarify them. Peters 


groups together Dewey and William Kilpatrick as 
» despite the fact that Dewey's booklet, 


d Education, is a criticism of views similar 
cording to Peters, “progres- 
believe that the teacher should not utilize his 
authority over a child, that rewards and punishments are 
unacceptable educational tools, and that art and drama 
should be the primary subjects of instruction. 

But this is a misinterpretation of Dewey's views. 
Dewey recognized the need for social control in the 
classroom and pointed out that “the ordinary good citi- 
zen is as a matter of fact subject to 4 great deal of social 
control.” Dewey was not opposed to rewards and pun- 
ishments in education. What he objected to was the 
undue emphasis which so many educators placed upon 
these external factors. As to the content of education, 
no one was more concerned than Dewey with the im- 
portance of science and history in the curriculum. 

The irony of Peters’ misunderstanding 1s that his con- 
cluding statement, “there is an important sense 1n which 
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‘life’ must be for the sake of education, not education for 
life” is an echo of Dewey’s statement that “the inclina- 
tion to learn from life itself and to make the conditions 
of life such that all will learn in the process of living is 
the finest product of schooling.” 


MUST AN EDUCATOR 
HAVE AN AIM? 


Many in r i 
task if ate hee have blamed philosophers for neglecting their traditional 
onidituedtrhae tt e ucation. For, in the old days, it is argued, philosophers 
pest ao e good life and the good society were; and this provided aims 
laden tn a oF s. But nowadays, as Sir Richard Livingstone put it, we are 
waren: S of the “science of good and evil.” I think that most 
neëlécted eR ers would claim that, in this respect, they had advisedly 
ean a ir traditional task, for the very good reason that they have 
arer about what their task as philosophers is. The so-called “revolu- 


tion in x 
philosophy” of the twentieth century has been largely a matter of 
And one of the conclu- 


becomi 
mi A 
Sus a aa about what philosophy is and is not. 
as emerged is that it is not a sort of super-science of good and evil. 


How é 
ever, this newly found modesty about providing blueprints for the good 
n the neglect by modern philoso- 


life 
ame Paci either excuse or explai 
this seals osophical problems connected with education. I do not think that 
Problems i pe from the conviction that there are no such philosophical 
edcsiatene® “is it is because philosophers have been so concerned with their 
Philosoph a at they have concentrated more on the central problems of 
ity, beh those connected with knowledge and belief, appearance and real- 
ill and determinism, mind and body, space and time. Peripheral 
’ and “charac- 


Proble 
m : . : s eg” 
s connected with concepts like “education,” ‘authority, 
“no otherwise than the sun 


ter” 

Ga a crowded out, as Hobbes put it, “no | i I 
Obscurin Ene of the stars of light, not by hindering their action, but by 
Philosoph and hiding them with his excess of brightness. It is time that 
as | See supplemented their sun-worship by a bit of star-gazing—but this, 
constructi try to show, does not mean trying to return to the old task of 

Sup ing a horoscope of educational aims. TE 

the BA the conviction that an educator must have aims 1S generated by 
norm, a ept of “education” itself; for it 18 a concept that has a standard or 
remote N were, built into it. To speak of “education, even in contexts quite 
a judgm rom that of the class-room, is to commit oneself, by implication, to 
OF co ent of value. One might say, for instance, that it was a real education 
time Shes ee of the Wolfenden Report to wander round Piccadilly at night- 
- Some state of mind is here presupposed which is regarded as commenda- 


Fro 
m Authority, Responsibility, and Education by R. S. Peters, 
n, Inc., 1959, pp- 83-95. Reprin 
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e particular experiences are regarded as leading on to or pen 
ae 2 eo is thus a wide sense of “education” in which almost any ing 
ae a i re. oneal as being part of one’s education. Rousseau said that atid 
rae i io us from nature, from men, and from things.” And of ween 
was right; for the concept works in as wide a way as this. But there i a Pi fore 
and more usual sense of “education” in which men are very muc to i put 

For we usually speak of education in contexts where we conscious y 

or others in such improving situations. . 

p “education” implies, first, some commendable state of mind m 
secondly, some experience that is thought to lead up to or to ponina mes 
and given also that people are usually deliberately put in the way’ o S of 
experiences, it is only too easy to think of the whole business in mmn 
models like that of building a bridge or going on a journey. The commendat i 
state of mind is thought of as an end to be aimed at, and the experiences whic 


i è : : in 
lead up to it are regarded as means to its attainment. For this model of adopting 
means to premeditated ends is 


Promotion of what is valu 


of something 


j ting at eS a 
he might, as it were, lift his eyes @ 
it himself to o 


he self- 


tle and comm 


of education—elusive things like “t 
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acter,” “wisdom,” or “citi soa 
sekacie , izenship. But here the trouble starts; i 
is alte eo = these in the way in which getting on Ae gue 
R ane aa an they are not made or produced out of the iene 
Otel chee aes mi which a penny is produced out of copper. These i 
they are ea oltre er goals nor are they end-products. Like ee 
others and ee hee ways of talking about doing some things rather than 
Ik micht bs A em in a certain manner. 
fede ethe | jected that education is an art li 
should theret ae commonly accepted end-product—physical health. Why 
Thies cs y a similar one for education—mental health, for instance? 
agres abont 2 Noe obvious. Doctors deal mainly with the body and if they 
tens at hoster! onstitutes physical health it is because it can be defined in 
there is little pie priteni like temperature level and metabolism rate. Also 
brie abont sei to manipulating and tinkering with the body in order 
th the ews e required result. 
se of education, however, there are no agreed criteria for defining 


Mental h 
ealth; i : : F 
Ith; for either it designates something purely negative like the 
is a positive concept, it has 


abse ~, 
highly dig unconscious conflicts, or, in so far as it 
tion is ot te personal and social preferences written into it. Also educa- 
concerned fie ‘gene or psychiatry, a remedial business. When we are 
tive results in the minds of men there are objections to bringing about posi- 
rontal ee aane sorts of ways. People make moral objections to pre- 
Would it be to my even asa remedial measure. How much more objectionable 
in all men b promote some more positive state of mind, like a love of peace, 
My view a giving them drugs or operating on everyone at birth? Indeed, in 
about aims pore between educationists, which take the form of disputes 
Principles i aye largely been disputes about the desirability of a variety of 
SO much on in such procedures. Values are involved in education not 
ners of fee orn or end-products, but as principles implicit in different man- 
: foto or producing. 
'S to be oe i can be considerable disagreement abc 
or instanoe. te as well as about the manner of passing ! 
tberal, exh there Is much disagreement as to whether e 
© value oe oF vocational. And this reflects different ass 
as Well as ‘dea is to be passed on, which is a matter of governme 
tion in Á 1 personal preferences. An educator has ar 
© cannot pun and, however idiosyncratic his in 
“Specially į is completely indifferent to the pressing nee 
educator if he is paid by the state. Different weight is attached by different 
Widual Ak needs of the community as distinct ) 
ay well a . Indeed those who stress | health” as an educational a! 
‘Vidual, | e protesting against the effect ssure on the in- 
Sa time nstead of trying to interpret this a ht regard it 
y warning against pushing the indivi coved tasks 


ke medicine and that in 


out the value of what 
ton. At the moment, 
ducation should be 
essments about 
ntal policies 
ocial func- 


“menta 
cts of collective pre 


im positively we mig 
dual into socially appr 
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AEE ilst 
at too great a cost to his stability. It is as ifa teacher was a we ae 
he was fulfilling his essential social function of passing on inform ice 
skills and preparing children for different jobs, it should never be forgo jens 
children may become unhappy and neurotic, isolates from their nf ae 
sexually unbalanced. And the educator should not disregard these of nee 
that go to make up “the whole man.” In the old days talk of iC ie od 
training” used to serve as a corrective to undue academic or vocationa are 
sure; or religious ideals were appealed to. But nowadays such a opeen me 
seem to have scientific authority. So “mental health” enters the field ofe u 
tion—the old Aristotelian “harmony of the soul” in respectable eine 
But those who stress the importance of a “liberal” education are not aes 
voicing a protest against an academic or vocational emphasis in sarees 
which neglects the individual needs of children. Neither are they Gan 
merely that there should be arts subjects in the curriculum as well as scien 


te f tter 
and typewriting. Their protest relates to the manner as well as to the ma 
of education. For both s 


illiberal 


‘mo y the distinction w 
Principles of Procedure,’ 
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would merely insist that whatever schemes were put forward must not be 
introduced in a way which would infringe his procedural principle. 

I think that this is an illuminating parallel to the point I am trying to make 
about the aims of education. For, in my view, many disputes about the aims 
of education are disputes about principles of procedure rather than about 
“aims” in the sense of objectives to be arrived at by taking appropriate means. 
The so-called “aims” in part pick out the different valuations which are built 
into the different procedures like training, conditioning, the use of authority, 
teaching by example and rational explanation, all of which fall under the 
general concept of “education.” ; 7 

Consider, for instance, the classic dispute about the aims of education which 
is so often connected with an argument about the derivation of the word 
“education.” There were those like Sir Percy Nunn who stressed the connec- 
tion with educere—to lead out. For them the aim of education must therefore 
be the development or realization of individual potentialities. Others, like Sir 
John Adams, stressed the derivation from educare—to train, OT mould accord- 
ing to some specification. They might be regarded as people who ie fact 
believed in aims in a proper sense, in moulding boys into Christian i a 
for instance. The progressive who protests against this conception 0 i 
'S not simply jibbing at the end-product of a Christian pe ois baat 
jibbing at the assimilation of education to an art where somet ee treating 
Out of material. Rousseau, for instance, protested vociferously ST A 
children as little mannikins, as material ta be poured into an a y H Tessie 
child, he argued, should be treated with respect as a person. T ae Ae 
therefore, like Dewey or Kilpatrick, presents another aha ee ke aur into 
tional process. The child’s interest must be awakened os +e fine. He will thus 
Situations where the task rather than the man exerts the eon Sgn 
acquire habits and skills that are useful to him, and, by adel inte eyes 
1n common tasks, will develop respect for others and Dane adnan? 
of the progressive the use of authority as 2 pianin erode an immoral way 
an inefficient way to pass on skills and information, i ies poche like the 
to treat a child. It is made even worse in both respects by 


Use of re ‘ ü os | aa 
ward and punishment. ept of “education 
So at the one ais the family tree generated mph EH ie voice and the 
there are procedures involving the use of cessed Education is here thought 
“ane are used to produce a desirable end-product. end the model 


; other 
of after the model of means to ends in the oe oe and planning of the 
°f purpose and planning is stressed; set “By attempting nothing in the 
u : 


child, not of the adult. As Roussea í odigy.” 
ginning you would have produced an casas m a cule ans aes 

But, as any educationist must know, if he re we fact employed. There is, 
Only a limited selection of the procedures ae rs on another in some sort of 
Or instance, the influence exerted by one pe rather than goads. We learn 
*PPrenticeship system, when the teacher guide 
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carpentry by doing it with someone who is a bit better at carpentry; we learn 
to think clearly by talking with someone who thinks a bit more clearly than 
we do. And this other person need not be a charismatic figure so beloved by 
the advocates of “impressionism” in the public schools or Boy Scout move- 
ment. It may be a person who is not only skilled but who has the additional 
ability of being able to explain and give an account of what he is up to- 
Progressives often object to talk and chalk and confuse the use of the voice 
with one way in which it is used—the authoritative way. But most good 


teachers use their voices to excite and to explain, not simply to instruct, 
command, or drill. 


My guess is that most of the important things in education are passed on 


planation. An attitude, a skill, is caught; 
for people and facts develop where an 


e transaction that is taking place. ee 
action; if they were not it would not 


For the things we have to learn before we can 


building, 


gs that can be 
anything, as I started off by Saying. 


best 
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In society generall 
Pte y there are those who are pron i i 
bùt r E Ea nor as a series of Csata eieae cs 
out like Lof o stac es to be overcome in the pursuit of nil 
inta Sealer ere oases in a desert, or as recalcitrant ase a 
neni Ke E social or personal pattern. And, of course, many of th 
limited esas oa: be regarded as ways of implementing concrete ee 
Sancta tne tea ut this picture of the pursuit of aims is often exalted into 
Sall-tealinasia out the purpose of life or the purpose of political activit 
ms the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and the oe 
of life. y act as lures to provide a distant destination for the great journey 
Such 
ing of nie pia are not just harmless extravagances due to the overwork- 
dark. ite mo el of means to ends, a sort of metaphysical whistle in the 
like racial ae do terrible things to other men in order to implement aims 
ask, when aoe which are both idiotic and illusory. The crucial question to 
aeto beadoni AE EET on the subject of their aims, is what procedures 
brass tacks op ed in order to implement them. We then get down to moral 
Meare co they in fact favour the model of implementing aims taken from 
authoritative Eks technology? There are those who favour the maximum of 
use other peo Peon such as is necessary in an army; there are those who 
are EET and mould them for their own purposes; there are those who 
maximum e to live according to rational principles and to extend the 
Whose es toleration to others who disagree with them; there are those 
fellow. occupation is the pursuit of private good for whom hell is the other 
Th 3 
ese differences of procedure are writ large in the family, in economic 
d because the 


affair 
; S, a r oe 7 : 
nd in political life. In education they are accentuate 
s and because people are put into 
their favoured 


for adopting 


Proce 

ese ee point is that arguments about the aims of education reflect 

Oth though ifferences in principles of procedure. The Puritan and the Catholic 
© prom gat they were promoting God's kingdom, but they thought it had to 

i oted in a different manner. And the different manner made it quite a 


nae kingdom. 
Principles = arguments about general ct only differences in 
lic A procedure or disagreements about the relative importance of 
Content wh s and individual development- Equally important are valuations of 
ere the merits of, e.g., art as distinct from those of science OF history 
h comparisons are 


are 
Under di ; ; $ 
er discussion. But the real issues involved in suc 


Obse 

u 

Of se a by talk about self-realization, life, happiness, and so on. For what sort 
life is worth perpetuating? Teachers 


self į 
is to be realized? What quality of 
than push-pin is perpetuated, to use 


Sure] 
y cg 
re whether or not poetry rather 
such “higher” activities is 


ime- 
honoured example.The problem of justifying 
tent problems in ethics. But talk about 


© of 
t s Š 
he most difficult and pers!s 


aims do not refle 


On 
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self-realization and other such omnibus “ends” does more than obscure it; it, 
also encourages an instrumental way of looking at the problem of justification. 
For a nebulous end is invented which such activities are supposed to lead up 
to, because it is erroneously assumed that education must be justified by 
reference to an end which is extrinsic to it. The truth is much more that there 
is a quality of life embedded in the activities which constitute education, and 
that “self-realization” can be explicated only by reference to such activities. 


Thus, if by “life” is meant what goes on outside schools and universities, there 
1s an Important sense in which “life” must be for the sake of education, not 
education for life. 


Israel Scheffler 


ISRAEL SCHEFFLER is Victor S. Thomas Professor of 
Education and Philosophy at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 
x His essay is an excellent illustration of the scope and 
limits of analytic philosophy of education. Scheffler pro- 
vides a remarkably succinct and clear explication of the 
models of teaching implicit in the writings of Plato (and 
St. Augustine), Locke, and Kant. He goes on to point 
out the strength and weaknesses inherent in each of 
these three models. In so far as his evaluations depend 
exclusively on metaphysical and epistemological con- 
siderations, he does not overstep the bounds of philo- 
sophical inquiry established by analytic philosophers. 
But Scheffler does not restrict himself in this way. 
Implicitly he brings moral and political considerations 
to bear on his evaluations. He concludes his essay by 
stating that “in teaching, we do not impose our wills on 
the student, but introduce him to the many mansions of 
the heritage in which we ourselves strive to live, and to 
the improvement of which we are ourselves dedicated.” 
This is no doubt the ideal of teaching possessed by mem- 
bers of a democratic society, but teachers in a 
totalitarian society are expected to impose their wills on 
the students. Scheffler does not present any arguments 
in favor of a democratic political system, but he implic- 
itly relies on such arguments in formulating his views. 
There are those societies, referred to by Dewey as 
“progressive,” in which the citizens “attempt to shape 
the experiences of the young SO that instead of repro- 
ducing current habits, better habits shall be formed, and 
thus the future adult society shall be an improvement on 
their own.” But not all societies are of this sort. Plato, 
for example, believed that the just society does not ad- 


mit of any change. The proper laws, once established, 


ought never to be altered. Scheffler does not agree with 
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Plato, but this is a disagreement which rests, in part, on 
their divergent moral and political beliefs. 

In order to adequately defend his vi 
of teaching, Scheffler would have toi 
value judgments. He might well 
but, if he did so, he would no lon 
concepts. He would, in additio 
fense of a Philosophy of educat 
beyond the scope of analytic 


ews on the nature 
ntroduce his own 
be willing to do this, 
ger be merely analyzing 
n, be engaged in the de- 
ion, an enterprise that is 
Philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MODELS 
OF TEACHING 


l. INTRODUCTION 


Teachi ; 
iarain gad ue characterized as an activity aimed at the achievement of 
integrity oad mero such manner as to respect the student's intellectual 
importat Far of te ity for independent judgment. Such a characterization is 
ef'teaching, the f = WO reasons: First, it brings out the intentional nature 
than a 25 selon that teaching is a distinctive goal-oriented activity, rather 
teacher. Scoala y patterned Sequence of behavioral steps executed by the 
activities as ea 7 it pae aa activity of teaching from such other 
ate aimed at paganda, conditioning, suggestion, and indoctrination, which 
modifying the person but strive at all costs to avoid a genuine 


engage : 
eat ar his judgment on underlying issues. 
theless, ai oe teaching, which ] believe to be correct, fails, never- 
ing shall | wed certain CT GA questions of the teacher: What sort of learn- 
Strive to achiev Sieve? In what does such learning consist? How shall | 
cal, and ae i Such questions are, respectively, normative, epistemologi- 
Point and Arai AB import, and the answers that are provided for them give 
Tate rea, u s tance to the educational enterprise. Rather than trying to sepa- 
Should rt estions, however, and deal with each abstractly and explicitly, | 
group, thr : on ihe present occasion, to approach them indirectly and as a 
ough a consideration of three influential models of teaching, which 


Provid 

e P : 

, Or at any rate suggest, certain relevant answers. These models do not 
y weaving a coherent picture 


Sor A “ 
Mt ofp to describe teaching as to orientit, by 
els, they af emological, psychological, and normative elements. Like all mod- 
simplify, but such simplification is a legitimate way of highlighting 
he subject. The primary issue, 


What ; 
: a > 
re thought to be important features oft 
deed critically important, whether 


In eac 
We io is whether these features are in c i 
ästens u allow our educational thinking to be guided by a model which 
question er them, or whether we should rather reject or revise the model in 
. Although I shall mention some historical affiliations of each model, 
in purpose is, rather, sys- 


Mak: 
e feel 
No pretense to historical accuracy- My ma 
line and examine the three models and to 
cational Review; vol. 35, 


Jarvard Edu 
ard College. Re- 


d Fellows of Harv 


Phil 5 
Spring eee Models of Teaching” by Israel Scheffler, 4 
Printed by n, pp. 131-143. Copyright 1965 by President an 
y permission of the author and the Review. 
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see what, if anything, each has to offer us in our own quest for a satisfactory 


conception of teaching. I turn, then, first to what may be called the “impression 
model.” 


2. THE IMPRESSION MODEL 


The impression model is perhaps the simplest and most widespread of the 
three, picturing the mind essentially as sifting and storing the external impres- 
sions to which it is receptive. The desired end result of teaching is an accumula- 
tion in the learner of basic elements fed in from without, organized and 
processed in standard ways, but, in any event, not generated by the learner 
himself. In the empiricist variant of this model generally associated with John 
Locke, learning involves the input by experience of simple ideas of sensation 
and reflection, which are clustered, related, generalized, and retained by the 
mind. Blank at birth, the mind is thus formed by its particular experiences, 
which it keeps available for its future use. In Locke's words, (Bk. I], Ch. 1, Sec- 
2 of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding): 
Let us then suppose the mind to be, as w 
without any ideas; how 
which the busy and bo 
variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer: 
ate ledge is founded, and from that 
, employed either about external sensible 
S, or about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on bY 
pplies our understandings with all the materials of think- 


o are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have 
or can naturally have, do spring. 


Teaching, by implication should k i l 
i , concern itself isi e menta 
powers engaged i ivi with exercising th 


to a large degree, shap 


Locke’s statements . , . seemed 

the two supplied the mat owledge a n M Id 
ndt : ou 

work. The other supplied defini > herobijeet upon which the mind sh 


which might be trained by specific exercises, ! 


The process of learning in the child was taken a 
knowledge generally, for all knowledge is constru 


S paralleling the growth of 
of experience, which are grouped 


cted out of elementary units 


» telated, and generalized. The teacher's 
‘John Dewey, Democracy 


and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, P- 6% 
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5 ‘ 
a yao nat pa data not only useful in themselves, but collec- 
a i g upport the progressive growth of adult knowledge in the 

The impression model, as 
points. It sets forth the appe 
be employed in the examination 0 
that they square with it. Surely su 
does rest upon experience in some way 


I have sketched it, has certain obvious strong 
al to experience as a general tool of criticism to 
f all claims and doctrines, and it demands 
ch a gemen, is legitimate, for knowledge 
or other. Further, the mind is, i 
sense, as the impression model suggests, a function of its ws Rag 
ences, and it is capable of increased growth with experience. The eral ee 
variety of the child’s experiences are thus important considerations in the 


process of educational planning. 
: The impression model neverth 
tions of absolutely simple ideas and of abstra 
through exercise have been often and rightly criticize 
Plicity is a relative, not an absolute, concept and refl 
analyzing experience; it is, in short, not given but ma 
or faculties invariant with subject matter have, as every 


i from psychology on empirical as well as theoretica 
undamental criticism, perhaps. is that the implicit conception of the growth 


of knowledge is false. Knowledge is not achieved through any standard set of 
operations for the processing of sensory particulars, however conceived. 
Knowledge is, first and foremost, embodied in language, and involves a con- 
ceptual apparatus not derivable from the sensory data but imposed upon them. 
Nor is such apparatus built into the human mind; it is, at least in good part 


a product of guesswork and invention, borne along by culture and by custom. 
and theory is surely not simply a matter 
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tual apparatus. Theory is a creative and individualistic enterprise that goes 
eralization, but 


beyond the data in distinctive ways. involving not only gen ion, t 
Postulation of entities, deployment of analogies, evaluation of relative sim- 
Plicity, and, indeed, invention of new languages. Experience 1S relevant to 
knowledge through providing tests of our theories: it does not automatically 
generate these theories, even when processed by the human mind. That we 
have the theories we do is, therefore, a fact, not simply about the human mind, 
but about our history and our intellectual heritage. 
In the process of learning, the child gets not only sense experiences but the 
language and theory of his heritage in complicated linkages with discriminable 
t of innumerable 


contexts. He is heir to the complex culture of belief built up OU n 
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facts alone would in no way guarantee his building up anything resembling 
what we think of as knowledge, much less his developing the ability to retrieve 
and apply such knowledge in new circumstances. 

A verbal variant of the impression model of teaching naturally suggests 
itself, then, as having certain advantages over the sensory version we have just 
considered: What is to be impressed on the mind is not only sense experience 
but language and, moreover, accepted theory. We need to feed in not only 
sense data but the correlated verbal patterning of such data, that is, the state- 
ments about such data which we ourselves accept. The student’s knowledge 
consists in his stored accumulation of these statements, w 
to new cases in the future. He is no longer, as before, 
generating our conceptual herit 
his sense data, for part of what 


hich have application 
assumed capable of 
age by operating in certain standard ways on 
we are required to feed into his mind is this 


impression model, finally, have this defect: They fail to 
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er s mind all that 
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presumably, pass from the state of belief to that of knowledge, as a result of 
prompting under certain conditions. But what, we may ask, could have been 
the content of his initial belief if the formulation of it had been literally 
unintelligible to him? The prompting theory, it seems, will not do as a way of 
escaping Augustine’s original paradox. 

There is, however, an easier escape. For the paradox itself rests on a confu- 
sion of the meaning of words with that of sentences. Let me explain. Augustine 
holds that words acquire intelligibility only through acquaintance with reality- 
Now it may perhaps be initially objected that understanding a word does not 
always require acquaintance with its signified reality, for words may also 
acquire intelligibility through definition, lacking such direct acquaintance. But 
let us waive this objection and grant, for the sake of argument, that understand- 
ing a word always does require such acquaintance; it still does not follow that 

1 Sentence similarly requires acquaintance with the state 
of affairs which it represents. We understand new sentences all the time, 07 
the basis of an understanding of their Constituent words and of the grammar 
by which they are concatenated. Thus, given a sentence signifying some fact, 
it is simply not true that unless th 
Sentence must be mere noj 
indirectly, by a synthesis of j 
it is, in reality, true or false 
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metaphor. What seems indubitably more appropriate in all these cases of 
knowing is an emphasis on the processes of deliberation, argument, judgment, 
appraisal of reasons pro and con, weighing of evidence, appeal to principles, 
and decision-making, none of which fits at all well with the insight model. This 
model, in short, does not make adequate room for principled deliberation in 
the characterization of knowing. It is in terms of such principled deliberation, 
or the potentiality for it, rather than in terms of simple vision, that the distinc- 
tiveness of knowing is primarily to be understood. 


or principles. Reason stan 
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of information nor even to the development of insight, but to the so a 
of principled judgment and conduct, the building of autonomous se cate 
character which underlies the enterprises of science, morality an Guctanill 
Such inculcation should not, of course, be construed mechanically. ar 
character and critical judgment grow only through increased eae a sat 
adult experience and criticism, through treatment which respects the ca! 
of learner as well as teacher. We have here, again, a radical gap which “a 
be closed by the teacher’s efforts alone. He must rely on the spirit of ra jep- 
dialogue and critical reflection for the development of character, e nt 
ing that this implies the freedom to Teject as well as to accept what is ed 
Kant himself holds, however, that rational principles are somehow embe ape 
in the structure of the human mind, so that education builds on a solid foun 
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appeal to the innate structure of the human mind. Rationality in natural 
inquiry is embodied in the relatively young tradition of science, which defines 
and redefines those principles by means of which evidence is to be interpreted 
and meshed with theory. Rational judgment in the realm of science is, conse- 
quently, judgment which accords with such principles, as crystallized at the 
time in question. To teach rationality in science is to interiorize these princi- 
Ples in the student, but furthermore, to introduce him to the'live and evolving 
tradition of natural science, which forms their significant context of develop- 
ment and purpose. 

Scholarship in history is subject to an analogous interpretation, for beyond 
the formal demands of reason, in the sense of consistency, there is a concrete 
tradition of technique and methodology defining the historian’s procedure and 
his assessment of reasons for or against particular historical accounts. To teach 
rationality in history is, in effect, here also to introduce the student to a live 
tradition of historical scholarship. Similar remarks might be made also with 
respect to other areas, e.g., law, philosophy and the politics of democratic 
Society. The fundamental point is that rationality cannot be taken simply as 
an abstract and general ideal. It is embodied in multiple evolving traditions, in 


Which the basic condition holds that issues are resolved by reference to rea- 
be impartial and universal. 


Sons, themselves defined by principl orting to 
y principles purp 6 $ 
hese traditions should, I believe, provide an important focus for teaching. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 
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in which a sense of their history, spirit, and direction may be ior 
Teaching, from this point of view, is clearly not, as the behaviorists wou a 
it, a matter of the teacher’s shaping the student’s behavior or of controlling d 
mind: It is a matter of passing on those traditions of principled thought an 
action which define the rational life for teacher as well as student. 

As Professor Richard Peters has recently written, 


The critical procedures by means of which established content is assessed, ar 
and adapted to new discoveries have public criteria written into them that stand 2 
impersonal standards to which both teacher and learner must give their allegiance 3 
- - . To liken education to therapy, to conceive of it as imposing a pattern on anon 
person or as fixing the environment so that he “grows,” fails to do justice to t 
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Jane Roland Martin 


JANE MARTIN is a Lecturer and Research Associate at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Her essay 
is illustrative of the way in which the techniques of 
analytic philosophy can be successfully employed to 
clarify a concept that is crucial to any philosophy of 


education. 
In the Meno dialogue Socrates defended the view that 


“on the supposition that virtue is knowledge, there can 
be no doubt that virtue is taught.” But there are different 
sorts of knowledge, and it is by no means clear that all 
of them can be taught. Can Heifetz teach anyone to play 
the violin as well as he does? Could Ghandi teach any- 
one to respond to situations as he did? Can a soldier 
teach anyone how it feels to be in battle? 

Through careful analysis Professor Martin distin- 
guishes various kinds of knowledge. She suggests that to 
the extent that these can be taught, they must be taught 
in different ways. She points out, furthermore, that the 
type of test which can be utilized to determine effec- 
tively whether an individual possesses one sort of 
knowledge cannot be utilized to determine effectively 


whether he possesses a different sort of knowledge. 
It is important to note that this essay does not propose 


what knowledge oug r what the qualifi- 
cations ought to be h. Such issues 
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acterizes analytic philosoph 
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the que: 8 propositions of a factual nature.” When Hartland-Swann discusses 
stion of the reducibility of “knowing that” 


believe 46 3 to “knowing how,” he too, 
e, is viewing “knowing how” and “knowing that” in this way. Thus in 
assume that it holds 


dines 
uss ; : a A 
sing his reduction one must not for all “knowing 
II find that such sentene 


that” < 

SSE aii ie In fact, I think we wi es as “Johnny 
cer be he ought to be quiet” and “Jones knows that he should be honest” 
be reduced to Ryle’s and Hartland-Swann’s. “knowing how.” This 


Prob : ' 
ae ge will be discussed in Section 3. First those sentences to which Hart- 
wann’s reduction applies will be analyzed. 


2 

-TWo kK 

H © KINDS OF “KNOWING HOW” 
artle Pore $ ; d 
and ad Swann maintains that Ryle’s distinction between knowing how 
nowing that”'! proves to be unstable when subjected to analysis. Every 
e of “knowing how.” This follows from 


Case of « 
‘knowing that,” he says is a cas 
’ : 
narrow sense discussed 


u 

In this ý R 
his section “knowing that” and “knowing how” will be used in the d usse 

owing factual propositions, and “knowing how” will 


boy, 

ede, « k 

refer to kn knowing that” will refer to kn 
owing how to do something. 
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the fact that “know” is a dispositional term. If I understand Bir — e 
he means is that if we call the statement “Johnny knows that sane 
discovered America” dispositional, then it must be tianstatabie nape pit 
form as “Johnny knows how to answer the question ‘Who disc nae 
America?’ or “What did Columbus discover?’ correctly.” The only co oe’ 
to this inclusion of “knowing that” in the “knowing how” category, Hart 
Swann feels, would be to give up the dispositional analysis of “know. gut 
I think one must agree with Hartland-Swann that a dispositional sia 
“knowing that” entails a translation of a “knowing that” sentence eae 
“knowing how” sentence of the type illustrated above, that is, knowing end 
to answer a question or to state a fact. It would be a mistake, however, es 
the analysis of “knowing” with this reduction, for granted that “knowing t tö 
can be reduced to “knowing how,” there is still a fundamental distinction 
be made within Hartland-Swann’s new, expanded “knowing how” ae ee 
The basis for this distinction lies in the fact that two very different sorts 
dispositions are subsumed under “knowing how.” ie 
the case of Jones who was witness to 
knows that Ymurdered Y, and this, in tur 


wer 
t X murdered Yand knows how to ans 
the question “Who murdered Y?” 


of capacities from 


-is 
sees rain falling, he knows that $ e 
aying “It is raining” or answering, a 
er like right now?” To be sure, if he knows 

answer certain questions: 


e 
? nt 
as practiced doing so. oO 


had 


swim. If he answers “No” to our query, his assertion will be discredited- iv 
if Jones tells us that he kno 


ns! 
ws that ¥ murdered Y, it surely would be nons¢ 
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cal for us to ask him i $ A 
Eo on the sae sola that assertion or tried to answer 
„as | ; ; 
nier E E a oa the two types of capacities subsumed 
comsriene a ased on the notion of practice, some interesting 
ane e ollow. If knowing how to swim requires learning to swim 
Siena nie then we usually would not consider the practice itself to be 
ne ere n practice may consist in kicking and arm waving and, if all goes 
practise in a gradually approach swimming. Although the point at which the 
eae, = becomes swimming Is not for us to determine, it is 
sai a oe the case of the individual who practices just up to the 
say of hei ‘3 aotualiy swims and then gets out of the water. I think we could 
hs eane at he knows how to swim even though he has not yet actualized 
pacity by swimming." 
ae there may be cases of knowing how to swim which are not cases of 
kowita e so there may be cases of swimming which are not cases of knowing 
davera mm. For example, it is conceivable that Jones falls into the water one 
before a to shore although he has never practiced or tried to swim 
that isi X e cannot deny that he is swimming, but we might well wish to deny 
Weise e how to swim. In the case of swimming, of course, It 1S logically 
Which rip in fact unlikely that there would be a performance of the skill 
ohn ad not been preceded by practice. If, however, we think ofa skill such 
bull's Ing the target, we realize that it is not too unusual for a novice to hit the 
th -eye without any previous practice. In such a situation we would maintain 
at although he hit his mark he does not “know how” to hit it. For we would 
expect someone who knows how to hit the target to hit it again. In other words, 
en a target is an occurrence which may be due to accident or luck; knowing 
Ow to hit a target is a capacity, and we would be right to look for a certain 


degree of consistency of behavior." 

bi ang of course, is a vague term. 
t here, it is important to realize t 

rs for one skill may thus serve as practice 
sions when it appears that we know how to d 

possible misinterpretation must be forestalled. 1 do 

ions i i usly. Very 


Although I do not think its limits need 
hat many skills are related and that 
for another. Hence, on those 
o something without having 


yy: 
not a regard to the notion of practice, a 

often en A that knowledge of factual pi 
individucl bees to a variety of experiences and a protracte 
nowin, al knows that such and such is the case. However, the e 
fact or g that such and such is the case cannot be considered pract 
tions et ae particular question. Moreover, to make the point t n 
in whi OES OL imply having learned to answer questions about them through practice, one case 
is su ich practice does not occur is sufficient; the example of Jones knowing that ¥ murdered Y 

spel such a case. 

ow i should be noted that there can also | S v 
to state certain facts or answer certain questions) which are ne 


Jo 1 
nes may know that X murdered Y but never reveals his knowledg 
h he never actualizes 1 


Santas 
ae to state that ¥ murdered Y, althoug! c 
cases should also be noted that there may be cases of stating factual 
i of knowing them. Thus, Johnny may state that Y murdered Y because 
Ss and not because he knows that XY murdered Y. 


al propositions (i.e., knowing 
ver actualized. For example, 
e to a soul. Thus he has the 
A 
| propositions which are not 
he has made a lucky 


Iso be cases of knowing factu: 
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practiced it, upon reflection we will discover that we have had practice in 
related skill. It is possible, also, for the accidental or lucky occurrence to oe 
as practice for a skill. For example, if Jones swims to shore although he t 
never had practice in swimming, this very swimming may provide him w1 

practice. ux. : ith 

It is not denied here that we do exhibit some patterns of behavior W1 
consistency although we have not practiced them. Yawning, crying, ie 
are examples. We call these reflexes, not skills, however, and do not speak 0 
“knowing how” to yawn, cry, or sneeze. The exception is the case of the actor 
who is able to perform these behaviors at will. 
that he “knows how” to yawn, cry, 
to do so through practice. 

It appears, then, that although Hartland-Sw 
that” to “knowing how” 
which are cases of knowing 
between these sentences an 


We might actually say of um 
or sneeze, but it is clear that he has learne 


ann’s reduction of “knowing 
is legitimate for those “knowing that” sentences 
factual propositions, there is still a basic distinction 

d the kinds of “knowing how” sentences which are 
cases of knowing how to perform an operation. Whether or not it is agreed that 
the basis for the distinction is practice, I do not think the distinction itself ca" 
be denied. 


3. A CLASSIFICATION OF “KNOW” DISPOSITIONS 


In this section I would like to Suggest the beginnings of a classification of 
“know” dispositions. I have Proposed that Hartland-Swann’s expanded 
knowing how” category be divided into two distinct types of dispositions: 
would now like to examine the two types of sentences mentioned in Section 
1, examples of which are “Jones knows how the accident happened” an 
“Johnny knows that he ou in order to discover whether OF 

not these represent dis 


-tland- 
te ite o be subsumed under Hartlan 
Swann’s “know 


require practice. denii 
tences of the type: “Jones knows how the acel ie 
nows how Williams hit the ball so hard.” Do t 


5 3 int 
g how” category? From a linguistic standpo! 


ON THE RE í “ 
Aty EDUCTION OF “KNOWING THAT” TO “KNOWING HOW” 
not sufficient, nce oe uncles “knowing how.” A linguistic cri 4 
capacity if it is to be T, for “knowing how the accident ha : cut eta a 
Since “knowing ho subsumed under Hartland-Swann’s pan a 
can be no doubt ae: accident happened” is a case of nae cep 
something and does it is a disposition. Since it implies faye tons RE 
shee not a tendency memey frequency or regularity, it must z E o 
ccident happened” 3 vhat type of capacity is it? “Knowi nes 
Moreover, it is ed” is not a case of “knowing how to perfo ates 
tainly if jeune a capacity which need not be learned thro oe od dead 
rebel a a y sees the car skid on the ice and crash i E nee oo 
I Bt bra ea all in order to know nope ae Sean 
foe whisk Orde 5 n, that “knowing how the accident happened” is a ae 
ot belong to Type A. Perhaps it belongs to Type B. To be 


Sure, “k ; 
» Knowing how i 
g how the accident happened” appears to involve knowing fac- 
equired. However, the 


tual propositi 
ai Indeed, this is why practice is not T 
à statement ve e how the accident happened” is less informative than 
/e know only the ype B variety. Its very broadness renders it uninformative 
clicited hess A at Johnny has certain knowledge which presumably could be 
Knowledge, areca ee demand. But we do not know the specific details of his 
= anhe acei in turn means that we are not given the specific details of 
nows that ¥ canter happened. A Type B sentence, whether it be “Johnny 
\merica,” or “J ea y,” “Johnny knows that Columbus discovered 
8lves us a gre ohnny knows that the road was slippery and the car skidded,” 
excludes a ne amount of information because it is more specific and thus 
about two Le number of alternatives. Moreover, it gives us information 
ings at once: about what Johnny knows and about the factual 


Proposit; 
Sea which he knows. 
appened ee then that dispositions such as “knowing how the accident 
OW the LE EEDE ey Eisenhower felt on election night,” and “knowing 
tom Types A works” belong in the “knowing how” category, but are distinct 
call Type C and B. That is, there is a third type of capacity, which we will 
Let us tun which is subsumed under “knowing how.” 
x n now to the last type of sentence to be discussed here, sentences 
t. Linguistically, 


Ich r 
efer t A P 
o knowing moral judgments or rules of conduc 


Sent 

ences % 
e wh z i : PA 
nces, for aa refer to knowing rules of conduct are knowing that” sent- 
nows that h say “Johnny knows that he ought to be honest” and “Johnny 
K a differe e should be quiet when someone else is talking.” There seems to 
knowing fae however, between these “knowing that” sentences and the 
at” sentences which refer to knowing factual propositions. For 
n be translated into 
n, and that in this 
ing a factual 
answer a question. 
der the untranslated 


s 
how the ac 


that the ca! 


lt mi 
h j 
y poa ge that “Johnny knows 
s that the road was slippery, 
f Type B. That is, i 


f 
t Johnn 
Tang). 


TOPosit; 
Wh Sition Which. į 
ich, in turn, is i k i 
, is reducible to knowing 


a fact oF 
consi 


Se 
nte, 
nce i 
On its own merits 
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z ; at 
although a response at a verbal level informs us that Johnny ag ar 
Columbus discovered America, on one important interpretation > hoddbe 
that he should” it does not inform us that Johnny knows that a on this 
quiet: the evidence of Johnny’s knowledge that he should be son A 
interpretation, must be presented at the level of action or con S DE ke 

Since we do not believe that Johnny knows he should be je be quit 
behaves in certain ways, it is evident that “knowing that he shou op stal 
when someone else is talking” cannot be reduced to “knowing how ible to 
a fact” or “knowing how to answer a question.” Perhaps it is aue as 
“knowing how to perform an operation” and belongs with papon nea 
“knowing how to swim” and “knowing how to do logic.” | do not it K 
because I believe that “know,” in the case of moral judgments and © s the 
conduct, acts as a tendency word rather than a capacity haces 
sentence “Johnny knows that he should be quiet when someone else is ta uiet 
is different from “Johnny knows how to swim” because Johnny must be 4 


H he 
: : : : ute t 
quite regularly when someone else is talking before we will attrib 
disposition to him. 


be 
may 


to how! 


» Say, “The dog has a tendency r this ® 
when the moon shines but he almost | 


ide 
ae: never does.” We would consid 
contradiction. To be Sure, we would, j 


je 

d say, “Johnny knows he should T we 
ing but he interrupted the teacher today,” JUS? “ight 
wl when the moon shines bu ie 

eek out the factor which preven“, ine 


use 
aida bone. Neither lapse would ca fact 
isbelieve in the tendency. But this does not solve our problem isn't 
remains that we do Say “Johnny knows he should be quiet, but usua y , 
Mow then can we call sentences of this sort statements of tendency ha 
I think this p 


d and that the root of it lies in the uid” i 
n we say “he knows that he a ee 
knows diet T one thing and sometimes another. We may pe to, ° 
at he should” that he knows he is supposed to, or is exPe they 


wS ot” 
th kno” nest 
Nctions in the same way in the sentence ees ho pean! 
and in the sentence “Johnny knows that he ough". imp 


Sometimes me 


“knowing that” fu 
Overed America” 
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will be whipped if he does not. In this sense I think that “should” is used to 
express a factual statement. Thus, “Johnny knows that he should be quiet” 
may mean “Johnny knows that his teacher expects him to be quiet” or 
Johnny knows that the rules say he is supposed to be quiet,” and so forth. 
These are statements that rightfully belong under “Knowing how, Type B.” If 
we view them as instances of Type B, we find it not at all surprising that Johnny 
knows that he should be quiet but is not. For knowing, in the sense of Type 
B, is a capacity which may be exhibited in behavior at the verbal level only, 
that is, by answering a question or stating a fact correctly. It would be a mistake 
indeed to expect Johnny to be quiet if his knowledge of this rule of conduct 
were of the Type B variety. 
Although by “he knows that he should” we sometimes mean “he knows that 
Such and such is the case,” we can also mean something quite different. We 
may use “Johnny knows that he should” to indicate that Johnny has internal- 
ized a certain rule of conduct or moral code. When we use “he knows that he 
should” in this sense, we expect that the behavior will, quite generally, be 
exhibited. This sense of “he knows that he should” is a statement of tendency 
and it would be a contradiction to say “he knows that he should but he usually 
isn’t.” Thus, whether or not “he knows that he should be quiet but usually 
isn’t” is contradictory depends on what is meant by “he knows that he should.” 
On the one hand, if the phrase is to be taken in the sense of Type B, then we 
have no contradiction. That is why the phrase sounds so natural to us. But if 
the phrase is to be taken as an attribution of a tendency, then there is a 


contradiction. 

To summarize the discussion of knowing rules of conduct, it would appear 
haf since in one important sense of “he knows that he should” this type of 
disposition is a tendency it cannot be subsumed under the “knowing how 
category. For that category as set up by Ryle, expanded by Hartland-Swann, 
and subdivided here contains capacities and not tendencies. Thus another 
category of “knowing” is needed, a category which contains tendencies. What 
the name of this new category should be I will leave an open question. For 
although “Johnny knows that he should be quiet” is a “knowing that” state- 
ment of tendency on the surface, it might well turn out that it can be reduced 
a “knowing how” statement of tendency. In that event we would have two, 
completely distinct, “knowing how” categories—one of capacities and one of 
tendencies, 


4. 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 
ted above is in no sense intended 


T ; 
he analysis of “know” dispositions presen it 
ly to discuss four types of “know- 


to be exh 
i austive. My purpose has been mere 
ing how” and “knowing that” sentences and to classify them in a way that 


hey both precise and useful. One test of the utility of our classification ie 
N its relevance to education. From our analysis we can see, for example, 
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the learning of moral judgments and rules of conduct cannot be considered 
merely to be verbal learning. Thus a verbal test, no matter how HE 
devised, will only warrant our saying that Johnny knows that he should be kin 

in the narrow sense of “knowing that he should” which falls under ee 
how, Type B.” In terms of the broad sense of “knowing that he should whic i 
refers to conduct, a verbal test is insufficient. On the other hand, learning anid 
judgments and rules of conduct cannot be viewed solely in terms of practic 

in certain behaviors. Since knowledge in these cases consists in a tendency to 
behave and not simply a capacity, 
A child who knows how (“ 


in a special situation (e.g., 


; infer a 
al test is as much an error as to infer 
à test of knowing how to read (“Knowing 


hess?” is quite different from knowing a 
may know how to play chess yet not be ab 


; © sciences be renamed: ethics, logic, history: 
and mathematics are to be called “the Study of doing or behav- 
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ing,” “the study of thinking,” “the searching, substantiating, or i 
the outline of the past,” and “mathematizing.”'’ His point is pe ere 
subjects are usually viewed as ready-made bodies of knowledge ee on 
value “does not lie in their factual side, but in their directive uses.”"!* Whe a 
our position on the question of whether the over-all emphasis in ‘say. a ee 
course should be on history as an activity or skill rather than on histor S 
body of knowledge, we clearly expect our students to learn some e he 
history. As we have seen, we cannot assume that a student who knows how 
to search for and substantiate facts (“Knowing how, Type A”) also knows the 
facts (“Knowing how, Type B”). We must be careful, then, how we interpret 
Moore's argument or any argument that all subjects be viewed as activities or 
skills. Insofar as a subject involves facts to be learned (or tendencies to be 
acquired), it cannot be reduced without remainder to “Knowing how, Type 
A.” We might, however, understand Moore and others who have advocated 
what has sometimes been called an “activity program” as simply recommend- 


ing a particular emphasis in teaching and curriculum planning. On this inter- 
pretation they have not attempted an unjustified reduction of “Knowing how, 
Type B” to “Knowing how, Type A” but, rather, they have singled out for 
emphasis the elements of each subject which involve capacities falling under 


“Knowing how, Type A” and have given little attention to the capacities which 


fall under “Knowing how, Type B.” 

It follows from our analysis of vario 
know a subject like history or mathematics is to 
kinds of capacities and tendencies. Which ones s 
given course is a matter for decision in the particular case; this que: 
be decided on the grounds of a reduction of “Knowing how, Type B” to 
“Knowing how, Type A” or by a reduction of “Knowing how, Type A” to 


“Knowing how, Type B.” 

These are some of the ways in which an analysis of “knowing how” and 
“knowing that” sentences bears on problems of teaching and learning. A great 
many other “knowing how” and “knowing that” sentences, as well as “know- 
ing why,” “knowing what,” and “knowing about” sentences, remain to be 
examined. Hence, it must not be imagined that a classification of all “know” 
dispositions will contain only the two categories we have suggested. Indeed, 
upon further analysis it may turn out that the two categories proposed here 
must be altered. The purpose of this paper will have been achieved, however, 
if it is recognized that “know” disposi ied and that it is of practical 


tions are vari 
as well as theoretical importance to sort out 


the different kinds of cases. 
"Ernest Carroll Moore, What is Education? (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1915), pp. 344-45. 
“Moore, p. 345. 


us types of “know” sentences that to 
have acquired many different 


hall be made central to any 
stion cannot 


Gilbert Ryle 


GILBERT RYLE is Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford University. He is one of the most 
important figures in the development of analytic 
philosophy, and his classic book The Concept of Mind 
has served as a basis for much of the work that has been 
done both in philosophy of mind and analytic philoso- 
phy of education. 

It is his distinction between “knowing how” and 
“knowing that” which was utilized in the previous essay 
by Professor Martin, and it is a related distinction be- 
tween “teaching” and “training” which he employs in 
the following essay as a means of solving a central para- 
dox in educational theory. As Ryle states it, “though the 
teacher in teaching is doing something to his pupil, yet 
the pupil has learned virtually nothing unless he 
es able and ready to do things of his own motion 
other than what the teacher exported to him.” 

Ryle’s belief was put into practice by one mathemat- 
ics professor who delighted in presenting his students 
with especially difficult problems. When he would place 
one of these problems on the blackboard, a student was 
sure to complain, “But I don’t know how to solve this 
problem.” To this the professor would reply, “I don’t 
have to teach you what to do when you know how to 
solve a problem. Į want to teach you what to do when 


you don’t know how to solve a problem.” i 

Ryle demonstrates how it is conceptually possible for 
one person to teach another to think things out for 
himself. He concludes that “I can introduce you to a 
way or the way of doing something, and still your actual 
essays in the exercise of this craft or competence are 


yours and not mine. I do not literally make you do them, 


but I do enable you to do them 
Ryle’s article is a fitting conclusion to this book, for 

it is hoped that the reader is now able to consider criti- 
4/1 


becom 


” 
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cally the fundamental issues which are at the heart of 


the crucial and complex inquiry referred to as philoso- 
phy of education. 


TEACHING 
AND TRAINING 


I have i i 
no teaching tricks or pedagogic maxims to impart to you, and I should 


nai 
Sc eit to you if I had any- What I want to do is to sort out and locate 
AE e hie ee to the notions of teaching, training, education, etc. 
silk eoe h a ittle is ordinarily said. This notion Is that of reaching oneself 
Aste ge in glove with the notion of thinking for oneself. You will all 
Rai easter À ‘ at teaching fails, that is, either the teacher is a failure or the 
ATANA ure, if the pupil does not sooner or later become able and apt to 
nets sown solutions to problems. But how, in logic, can anyone be taught 
untaught things? I repeat, how, in logic, can anyone be taught to do 


untaught things? 

EE clear the air, let me begin by quickly put 

a amiliar notion, that of the self-taught man. 
meone as a self-taught man we think of a man 


of tuiti A A A K 
tuition from other teachers tries to make himself an historian, say, 
or stimulation from anyone 


lingui ; iS A 
ei or an astronomer, without criticism, advice 

e, save from the authors of such textbooks, encyclopaedia articles and 

n these, of course, 


linguaphone records as he may happen to hit on. He hits o 
andomly, without having anyone oF anything to tell him whether they are 


Nae ones, silly ones, old-fashioned ones oF cranky ones. We admire the 
cae with which he studies, but, save for the rare exception, We pity him 
ie aving been the devoted pupil only of that solitary and untrained teacher, 
Imself. However, I am not interested in him. 
What I am interested in is this. Take the case of an ordinary unbrilliant, 
unstupid boy who is learning to read. He has learned to spell and read monosyl- 
lables like “bat,” “bad,” “at,” “ring,” sing,” etc.» and some two-syllable words 
like “running,” “dagger” and a few others. We have never taught him, say, the 
Word “batting.” Yet we find him quite soon reading and spelling unhesitantly 
the word “batting.” We ask him who taught him this word and, if he remem- 
bers, he says that he had found it out for himself. He has learned from himself 
how the word “batting” looks in print, how to write it down on paper and how 


to Spell it out aloud, so in a sense he has taught himself this word—taught it 
to himself without yet knowing it. How can this be? How can a boy who does 
not know what “b-a-t-t-i-n-8” spells teach himself what it spells? 

s. Peters (ed.), London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd.: 
p. 105-1 19. Reprinted by permission of both publishers. 


ting on one side an unimportant 
Normally when we describe 


who having been deprived 
ora 


eae The Concept of Education by R. 
w York, Humanities Press, Inc- 1967, PI 
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1 life we are not a bit puzzled. It is just what we expect of a not totally 

fae ild. Yet there is the semblance of a conceptual paradox here, for we 

popi shes ‘describing him as at a certain stage being able to teach himself 

Scene bee new, which ipso facto was not yet in his repertoire to teach. Here 

his teacher was as ignorant as the pupil, for they were the same boy. So how 
oe the one learn something from the other? 


combinations of printed letters, t 
this new word “batting.” 
to speak, we had previou: 
climbs one of them with 
stupid, he was able and 
we had given to him on 
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basis a fair wealth of boyish skills and dexterities, though he acquired these 
while I was away in London. 

However, there remains a slight feeling of a puzzle or paradox here, and it 
comes, I think, from this source. A familiar and indispensable part or sort of 
teaching consists in teaching by rote lists of truths or facts, for example the 
Proposition that 7 X 7 is 49, etc., the proposition that Waterloo was fought 
in 1815, etc., and the proposition that Madrid is the capital of Spain, etc. That 
the pupil has learned a lesson of this propositional sort is shown, in the first 
instance, by his being able and reasonably ready to reproduce word-perfectly 
these pieces of information. He gets them by heart, and he can come out with 
them on demand. Now every teacher knows that only a vanishingly small 
fraction of his teaching-day really consists in simply reciting lists of such 
snippets of information to pupils, but very unfortunately, it happens to be the 
solitary part which unschooled parents, Sergeant Majors, some silly publicists 
and some educationalists always think of when they think of teaching and 
learning. They think or half-think that the request “Recite what you have 
learned in school today, Tommy” is a natural and proper one, as if all that 
Tommy could or should have learned is a number of memorizable proposi- 
tions; or as if to have learned anything consisted simply in being able to echo 
it, like a gramophone. As you all know, most teaching has nothing whatsoever 
in common with this crude, semi-surgica 


| picture of teaching as the forcible 
insertion into the pupil’s memory of strings of officially approved PRS om 
and I hope to show before long that even that small and of course indispensa : 
part of instruction which is the imparting of factual information 1s amg 
mis-pictured when pictured as literal cramming. Yet, bad as the pae air 
has a powerful hold over people’s general theorizings about teac e 
learning. Even Tommy’s father, after spending the morning bs 

Tommy to swim, to dribble the football or to diagnose and repair W 


hat is wrong 
i ewspapers 
with the kitchen clock, in the afternoon cheerfully writes to the newspaP 
lessons are S$ 


letters which take it for granted that all 1 trings A j ee ar 
Propositions. His practice is perfectly sensible, yet still his theory 
it could be. A 

Perhaps the prevalence of this very thin and p 
learning inherits something from the teaching and 
nursery, where things such as “Hickory Dickory 
learned by heart from that mere vocal repetition 
Pick them up too. 

Well, in opposition to this $ 
of the whole topic on to the no 
So and so, that is, on to the notio 
tences. Let us forget for a while t! 
of rhymes and tunes, and attend, i 
and efficiencies. Consider, for example, 
cricket—and, if you like, in philosophy. 


artial notion of teaching and 
learning that are done in the 
Dock” and simple tunes are 
which enables the parrot to 


o switch the centre of gravity 
to so and so, and Learning-to 
of abilities and compe- 


he memorization of truths, and, of course, 
nstead, to the acquisition of skills, knacks 
lessons in drawing, arithmetic and 
These lessons cannot consist of and 


hibboleth, I want t 
tions of Teaching- 
n of the development 


N 
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iti any true 
i itions. However m i 
en contain much of dictated propos ae 
cannot ev the child has got by heart, he has not ce Toke inan 
ae i il or a bat and a ba 
Seer i been given a pencil or l t cam 
i til he has be: i a 
play AFA hors them; and even if he progresses A Me E 
i i ; hing to reply to his parents if they ve 
i little or nothing ly Apogee 
ee ae. i he propositions that he has learned. iit 
$ te to them the prop r dikene 
ee but he cannot quote it. To avoi Ree 
begun to master, bu o! l o Ae 
hens ae in the sense of “teach that” and “teach” in the as The 
emp een how to,” I shall now sometimes use the wor fe ane 
too or g-master, the language-teacher or the cricket-coach sy eae 
wing- ‘ tea : 
ie or in French pronunciation or in batting or bowling, an 


: f 
i i 5 is true O 
incorporates only a few items of quotable information. The same 

inc 
philosophy. 


Nie ay which 
nd the disciplines and the self-disciplines 
develop them are more than i 


ee Jf- 
, learning, semen as 
ly always render his key- 


course Aristotle knew 
words that he used are qui i 
such words as “habit” 


A who 
he well-disciplined soldier, 


tically OF 
es not also shoot automa 
Marionette. 


s automatically, do 
r read maps like à 
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5 eae 
i Si ieee ued una both hands in his pockets and his feet off the 
y experimentation. Or, havin, 
of the alphabet fr y Eaa YA ea 
A P om ABC through to XYZ, he can now, but not with 
ORe ea what three letters run backwards from RQP, though he ies 
y heart this reversed sequence. 

it suggest that our initial seeming paradox, that a learner can someti 
himself, after a bit of instruction, better his instructions, is beginnin mali a4 
less formidable. The possibility of it is of the same pattern as the dap 
that the toddler who has this morning taken a few aided steps, tides Ri 
Ree with or without success to take some unaided steps. The swimmer 

‘ho can now keep himself up in salt water, comes by himself, at first with a 
ede spläshing, to keep himself up in fresh water. How do any formerly 

ings change into now easy things? Or any once untried things into 

now feasible ones? The answer is just in terms of the familiar notions of the 
development of abilities by practice, that is trying and failing and then trying 
again and not failing so often or so badly, and so on. 

Notoriously a very few pupils are, over some tasks, so stupid, idle, scared, 
hostile, bored or defective, that they make no efforts of their own beyond those 
imposed on them as drill by their trainer. But to be non-stupid, vigorous and 
interested isto be inclined to make, if only as a game, moves beyond the drilled 
Moves, and to practise of oneself, ¢-g., tO multiply beyond 12 >% jee torun 
through the alphabet backwards, to bicycle with one hand off the handlebar, 
or to slope arms in the dark with a walking-stick when no drill-sergeant is 
there. As Aristotle says “the things that we have got to do when we have 
learned to do them, we learn to do by doing them.” What I can do today I could 
not do easily or well or successfully yesterday; and the day before ! cers 
even try to do them; and if I had not tried unsuccessfully yesterday, l should 


Not be succeeding today. 

Before returning to 80 further into som 
Practice, trying, learning to, teaching to, and 
Moment to the two over-influential notions : 
telling or informi ing that so and $ 

orming, and of learning t/i ee i 
Propositional cramming. In a number of nursery, school and university sub: 
jects, there are necessarily some OF many true propositions to be ae 
by the student. He must, for example, learn that Oslo is the capita ae 
Stockholm is the capital of Sweden an eae of 
le of Trafalgar W sari 
as = 14, etc. 

Waterloo in 1815. Or that 74+ 13,7 BE S 

At the very start maybe, the ¢ i morizes these string ee 
i : 5 ” “Thir 
tions.as he memorizes “Hickory Di / ithe anha Po K a 
hath September.” But so long as parrotn 5 ace tA of Sweden, since 
know the geographical fact, say, that Stockholm is the as woe Madrid a the 
if you ask him what Stockholm is the capital of, or whether t he cannot 
Capital of Sweden, he has no idea how to move. He can repeat, 


e of these key notions of ability, 
so on, I want to look back for a 


of teaching that so and so, i.€- 
o, i.e., the old notion of 


gisa 
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yet use, the memorized dictum. All he can do is to go through the memorized 
sequence of European capitals from start through to the required one. He does 
not qualify as knowing that Stockholm is the capital of Sweden until he can 
detach this proposition from the memorized rigmarole; and can, for example, 
answer new-type questions like “of which country out of the three, Italy, Spain 
and Sweden is Stockholm the capital?” or “Here is Stockholm on the globe— 
whereabouts is Sweden?” and so on. To know the geographical fact requires 
having taken it in, i.e., being able and ready to operate with it, from it, around 
it and upon it. To possess a piece of information is to be able to mobilize it 
apart from its rote-neighbours and out of its rote-formulation in unhackneyed 
and ad hoc tasks. Nor does the pupil know that 7+7 = 14 while this is for him 
only a still undetachable bit of a memorized sing-song, but only when, for 
example, he can find fault with someone’s assertion that 7+ 8 = 14, or can 
answer the new-type question, How many 7 
question “If there are seven bo 
are in the room?” 


In other words, e 
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the water, how can we make him drink? But I have, I hope, shifted the centre 
of gravity of this seeming puzzle, by making the notions of /earning-to and 
teaching-to the primary notions. In its new form the question is: How, on the 
basis of some tuition, can a person today get himself to do something which 
he had not been able to do yesterday or last year? How can competences, 


abilities and skills develop? How can trying ever succeed? We are so familiar, 
at abilities do develop, and that tryings can succeed 


in practice, with the fact th 
a that they do. 


that we find little to puzzle us in the ide 
Looked at from the end of the teacher the question is: How can the teacher 


get his pupil to make independent moves of his own? If this question is tortured 
into the shape: How can the teacher make or force his pupil to do things which 
he is not made or forced to do? i.e., How can the teacher be the initiator of 
the pupil’s initiatives? the answer is obvious. He cannot. I cannot compel the 
horse to drink thirstily. I cannot coerce Tommy into doing spontaneous things. 
Either he is not coerced, or they are not spontaneous. ee 
As every teacher, like every drill-sergeant or animal trainer knows 1n his 
practice, teaching and training have virtually not yet begun, so long as the pupil 
is too young, too stupid, too scared or too sulky to respond—and to respond 
is not just to yield. Where there is a modicum of alacrity, interest or witcha 
docility in the pupil, where he tries, however faintheartedly, to get ere? i: : 
rather than wrong, fast rather than slow, neat rather than awkwar hee 
even, he registers even a slight contempt for the poor peron ae 
or chagrin at his own, pleasure at his own successes and envy of t ose 0 ay : 
then he is, in however slight a degree, cooperating and Sa e ae 
doing something, though very likely not much, and is not merely a, oes 
done to him. He is, however unambitiously and however desultor! me Ce 
ing the still difficult. He has at least a little impetus of his own. upil is. of 
however small a corner of his heart is now in the task. The eon “at $ 
course, the one who, when taught, say, to read Ob spell AN the other 
“bat” and “mat” travels home on the bus trying AT hem are words. When 
monosyllables that rhyme with “at,” to 86° ee hi hand, just for fun and 
taught to read and spell a dissyllable or two, es ee $ on the advertisement- 
often but not always unsuccessfully, on the polysylla gi ell long words when 
hoardings; and just for fun he challenges his et a ia it is spontaneous 
he gets home. He does this for fun; but like an a S aouh his 
self-practising. When he returns tO school after the ys, 


i he will 
i i in advance of their peak of last term, 
r I vere ae during the holidays. It has not been 


n a new hobby, like exercising a new ieh 
i in 
His over-modest teacher may say that he has tanei m boy next to nothing 
i innings of everything. 
ee ee ugh a total absence of eagerness 


However, we should remen nteachability, the presence of energy, adven- 


evning Pn ee by itself enough. The wild guesser and the 


turousness and self-motion 1S 
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haphazard plunger have freedom of movement of a sort, but not of the best 
sort. Learning how to do new and therefore more or less difficult things does 
indeed require trying things out for oneself, but if this trying-out is not con- 
trolled by any testing or making sure, then its adventurousness is recklessness 
and not enterprise. He is like the gambler, not like the investor. The moves 
made, though spontaneous, are irresponsible and they yield no dividends. 
Nothing can be learned by him from their unsuccesses or from their occasional 


fortuitous successes. He shoots away, but learns nothing from his misses—or 
from his fluke hits. 


hen taking risks, that there 
od, i.e., of techniques, modi 
even tricks of the trade. In 
person may, but need not, 
ccording to a sheer drill that 
ction is still an innovation, 


ing general, and 
u doa thing, 
ther People 
s. Even if yo 
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not mine. We mount our bicycles in the same way, but my bicycle-mounting 
is my action and not yours. You do not make my mincepies, even though we 
both follow the same Victorian recipe. 

The second way in which a method is something general is the obvious one, 
that there is no limit to the number of actions that may be done in that way. 
The method is, roughly, applicable anywhere and anywhen, as well as by 
anyone. For however many people are known by me to have mounted their 
bicycles in a certain way, I know that there could have been and there could 
be going to be any number of other bicycle-mountings performed by myself 
and others in the same way. 

Next, methods can be helpfully, if apparently cynically, thought of as sys- 
tems of avoidances or as patterns of “don'ts.” The rules, say, of English 
grammar do not tell us positively what to say or write; they tell us negatively 
not to say or write such things as “A dog are. - .”and “Those dogs is... ”, 
and learning the art of rock-climbing or tree-climbing is, among hundreds of 
other things, learning never, or hardly ever, to trust one’s whole weight to an 
untried projection or to a branch that is leafless in summer time. oe 

People sometimes grumble at the Ten Commandments on the in sa 
most of them are prohibitions, and not positive injunctions. They as 
realized that the notice “Keep off the grass” licenses us to walk anyw ere else 
we choose: where the notice “Keep to the gravel” leaves us ia soe i 
freedom of movement. Similarly to have learned a method hater eee 
to take care against certain specified kinds of risk, muddle, ae oa ae 
etc. But carefully keeping away from this cliff and from agian voi ave 
rest of the countryside open for us to walk lightheartedly ae d sonnet or your 
twenty kinds of things that would make your wre emt of elbow- 
argument a bad argument, I have still left you an in ae argument, and this 
room within which you can construct your own San or weak, will at least 
sonnet or argument of yours, whether brilliant or or 


be free of faults of those twenty kinds. ; eacher who 
There exists in some quarters the sentimental Eea pa z RAAE 
teaches his pupils how to do things is hindering es eien E ENRE 
coerced their leg-movements. We should think aes blockages, sidetracks 
rather as training the pupils to avoid specified mus OTN tt they are. Enabling 
and thin ice by training them to recogniZ® se tie efforts is helping them 
i . and wa 
them to avoid troubles, disasters, nuisances a! ati 
to move where they want to move. Road signs are Saree aah 
impediments to the flow of traffic. They are preventives of imp 
flow of traffic. - 
Of course we can easily think 
to be taught by grown-ups to c 
themselves. Not all methods are canm e a 
example, the traditional ban on ane are 
gratuitous though trivial bother of conto 


of silly ways of doing things which continue 
hildren and adhered to by the grown-ups 
ods, or all recipes good recipes. For 
finitive was a silly rule. But the 
g to this particular veto was 
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negligible compared with the handicap that would be suffered by the child 7e 
had never been taught or picked up for himself any of the procedures 5 
composing or construing sentences. He would have been kept back at the leve 
of total infancy. He could not say or follow anything at all if, for example, he 
had not mastered conjunctions, or even verbs, and mastering them involves 
learning how not to make hashes of them. : 
How does one teach methods or ways of doing things? Well, there 1S: 00 
simple answer to this. Different arts and crafts require different kinds of disci- 
plines; and in some one particular field, say drawing, 
differently from another. Sometimes a little, sometimes a lot can be told; there 
is much that cannot be told, but can be shown by example, by caricature and 


so on. But one thing is indispensable. The pupil himself must, whether under 
pressure or from interest or ambiti 


he is learning how to do, Wheth 


one teacher works very 


less awkwardly, 
So far I have 
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this time purel i 

l y self-trained, regularly to avoid ki 

ship. But it is because he had i ago heed nisi 

imitation the “hows” of | i Aetna bata 

; ots of other things su! -climbi i 

skating, that he now takes it for granted fhar ER Ba 

R i t as its “hows” as 

a a can be learned by practice, trial and error, and looking for er 

Ae ing = cp o of errors. Here, as elsewhere, he has to study in see 

rove; but this time he has i i 

Hk tite nothing to study save his own unsuccesses and 
Hi . l ; 

x a =e reckless and impatient brother, though full of go, just makes a dash 

ae then another quite different dash at it, and learns nothing or almost 

nee i from the failures which generally result, or even from the successes 
i sometimes just happen to result. He is not a self-trainer. 

ae e third brother is uninterested, slow in the uptake, scared or idle. He never 

ae nces his arm. He tries nothing, and so initiates nothing either successfully 

a names Ps So he never learns to canoe; never, perhaps, even regrets not 
ving learned it or envies those who have. There is no question of his training 


i ae in this particular art, or even, if he is a very bad case, of his being 
ained by anyone else; just as there was fifty years ago no real question of me 
y anyone else in the arts of cricket or 


training myself or of my being trained b 
Music. 

The supreme reward of the teacher is to turn out from time to time the 
Student who comes to be not merely abreast of his teacher but ahead of him, 
the student, namely, who advances his subject or his craft not just by adding 
to it further applications of the established ways of operating, but by discover- 

ld have taught to 


ing new methods or procedures of types which no one cou 


him. He has given to his subject or his craft a new idea or a battery of new 
teful nature, will say that his original 


ideas. He is original. He himself, if of a gra 
idea just grew of itself out of what he had learned from his teachers, his 
competitors and his colleagues; W teful nature, will say that 
the new idea was his discovery. Bot His new idea is the fruit 
of a tree that others had planted and prune y his own fruit and he 
's really their tree. : 
We started off with the apparent paradox that though the teacher in teaching 
il has learned virtually nothing 


is doing something to his pupil, yet the pupi t 
unless he becomes able and ready to do things of his own motion other than 
m. We asked, How in logic can the teacher 

him, drive 


what the teacher exported to hi n log 
dragoon his pupil into thinking for himself, impose initiative upon Air 
him into self-motion, conscript him into volunteering, enforce originality upon 
him, or make him operate spontaneously? The answer is that he cannot—and 
the reason why we half felt that he must do so was that we were unwittingly 
enslaved by the crude, semi-hydraulic idea that in essence to teach is to pump 
Propositions, like ‘Waterloo, 1815” into the pupils’ ears, until they regurgitate 


them automatically. re en 
When we switched from the notion of “hydraulic injection 


hile they, if of a gra 


h will be right. 
d. It is reall 


to the notion 
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of “teaching to” or “teaching how to,” the paradox began to disappear. I can 
introduce you to a way or the way of doing something, and still your actual 
essays in the exercise of this craft or competence are yours and not mine. | 
do not literally make you do them, but I do enable you to do them. I give you 
the modus operandi, but your operatings or tryings to operate according to this 
modus are your own doings and not my inflictings and the practising by which 
you master the method is your exertion and not mine. | have given you some 
equipment against failing, ifyou try. But that you try is not something that I 
can coerce. Teaching is not gate-shutting but gate-opening, yet still the dull or 
the scared or the lame calf does not walk out into the open field. All this does 


not imply the popular sentimental corollary that teachers should never be 
strict, demanding, 


peremptory or uncondoning. It is often the hard task-master 
who alone succee 


enlarge the child’ 
boxing-instructo 
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nature of, 245-247; restraint of, 184; 
rhythmic claims of, 275-283 ` 

Free will, 184 i 


Galileo, 296 
Games, 188, 241, 244 
Generalization, stage of, 276, 281-282 
Geometry, study of, 93-95, 271-272 
Godwin, William, 378 
Good, the Supreme, 107-109, 182; desire 
for, as virtue, 13-14; idea of, as highest 
phat 79-80, 85, 87, 99; love of, 
ee and evil, 40, 159; motive force of. 
senate part of education, 148 
s, material, acquisition of, as virtue, 
14-15 
Gorgias, 7-8, 12, 16, 30, 31 
abl i of children, 141 
rammar, study of, 191, 327 
Growth, 231-232, 240, 257, 282; educa- 
tion for, 340-341 
Guardian of the state, courses of study 
for, 89-103; education of, 52-64, 69. 
ag duties and qualifications of, 89- 
i happiness of, 67-69; philosopher- 
ing concept, 76-78; selection of, 64-67 


Habits, 158, 231, 285; formation of, 143, 


153 

Happiness, 159-160, 291; as absolute final, 
108, 117-120 

ey science of, study of, 96-97 
artland-Swann, John, 400, 401-402, 404, 
407 

Herd instinct, 300, 301 

Hesiod, 53 

Higher education, 288 

Hippias, 37 

Hippocrates, 36, 43 

os study of, 171-172, 178, 327 
locking, William, 337-338 

Hogben, Lawrence, 256 
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Homer, 5 

sang By 53, 55,58, 59, 73, 85, 127- 
at virtue of, 40 

ook, Sidney (1902- 3 

cation for Modern n 
Horace, 197 ; z 
«ane liberal education and, 328- 
Humiliation, 321 
Humility, 296 
Hutchins, Robert M., 333, 344, 346, 347. 

348, 352 i 
Hypotheses, nature of virtue, 23-24 


Idea of good as highest knowledge, 79-80, 


85, 87, 99 
Ideal state, 76, 105, 121 
Ideas, 167, 181, 207-209; application of, 
209; inert, 265; theoretical, 267-268 
Ill-breeding, 148 
Illuding answers to children, 147 
Imitation, 60, 130, 182 
Immortality of the soul, 17, 23 
Impressionism, 380 
Impression model of teaching, 
395; verbal variant of, 388 
Impulses, 153 
Inclination, 195 
Indulgence of children, 
sive, 160 
Inert ideas, 265 
Injustice, justice 
75 
Innovation, 388 
Inquiry, nature of, 23 
Insight model of teaching, 388-392, 395 


Insolence, 187 

Instinct, herd, 300, 301 

Instruction, 181, 185; methods of, 203- 
211; see also Teaching 

Intellectual competence, qua 
teacher, 355-356 

Intellectual virtue, 105, 110-111 

Intellectualism, 312-313 

Intelligence, 295. 298-300; 
215-218; development of, 343 

Intelligible, the, subdivisions of, 81-82 

Interaction, concept of, 235, 236, 238, 240 


Intuition, 321-322 
Ismenias the Theban, 26 
Is There an Analytic Philosophy of Edu- 


cation? (Cahn), 367-372 


386-388, 


136-137; exces- 


and, 44, 47-48, 52, 67- 


lity of a good 


character and, 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 338-339 

Job well done, sense of, 320 

Judgment, 172, 182, 249, 301; develop- 
ment of, 167—168 

Justice, absolute, 75; injustice and, 44, 47- 
48, 52, 67-75; love of, 320; virtue of, 
9-10, 15, 24, 39, 44 


INDEX 


Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), 177-197, 
318, 324, 367, 383, 392; Thoughts on 
Education, 179-197 

Kilpatrick, William, 373, 379 

Knowledge, 116, 249, 281, 387, 388; ac- 
quisition of, 1, 303; classical, 291-292; 
guide to right action, 32; idea of good 
as highest, 79-80, 85, 87, 99; impor- 
tance of, 277; pragmatic theory of, 
309-310; right guides to, 34; scientific, 
117; teachability of, 1; utilization of, 
263; virtue as, 24, 25, 105 

Köhler, Wolfgang, 345 


Lacedaemonians, 126, 128-129 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 173 

Languages, Study of, 175, 178, 327 

Latin, value of, 214-215 

Laws (Plato), 317 

Learning, 327; collateral, 239; implication 
of reduction of “knowing that” to 
“knowing how” for, 407-409; part of 
education, 148-150; play or recreation, 
149-150, 188, 327; recollection and, 
17-22, 33 

Leisure time, use of, 105-106, 127, 130 

Liberal education, 
331 

Liberalism, 287 

Literature, censorship of, 52-59; educa- 
tion with, 52-62; imitation in, 60-62; 
study of, 176, 26 


6, 328; style of, 60-62 
Livingstone, Sir Richard, 375 


Locke, John (1632-1704), 133-152, 161, 
285, 287, 325, 367, 383, 386; Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, 386; 


Some Thoughts Concerning Education, 
133, 135-152 


Logic, study of, 97-101, 327 
Lucian, 275 


Lysimachus, 29 


humanities and, 328- 


Malinowski, Bronislaw, 349 
Man, classes of, notions c 


Oncerning, 306- 
307; definition of, 307; 


divine attributes 


of, 35, 38-39; internal unity in foster- 
ing, 323; knowledge of, quality of iy 
good teacher, 357-358; natural S 
ities of, 157, 180-181; nature of, e ai 
cation and, 1, 305-307, 340, 344-351; 
study of, 170, 172 

Maritain, Jacques (1882- ), ae 
352; Education at the Crossroads, 
331 ‘ 

Martin, Jane Roland, 397-409; On ise 
Reduction of “Knowing That 
“Knowing How,” 399-409 

Marx, Karl, 345 ea 

Mathematics for the Millions (Hogben), 
256 7 

Maxims, 190, 191, 193; importance Ot, 
177 

Melesias, 29 

Memory, 159; cultivation of, 190-191 sa 

Meno dialogue (Plato), 5, 7-35, 105, AA 

Mental facilities, cultivation of, 189, 1 
192 

Metaphysics, 344, 348 

Military class, 122-123 

Military training, 49-50, 65-67, 89 x 

Mind, the, cultivation of, 188-193; Wa 
dering of children’s 150 


Models of teaching, philosophical, ia 
396; impression model, 386-388. fife 
insight model, 388-392, 395; T 


model, 392-395 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de, 168 
Montessori, Maria, 292-293 
Moore, E, C., 408 2 
Moral education, 177, 183, 185-186, 4 
193-197, 216-220, 282-283, 292, 293: 
294, 303-304; social and, 218-220 
Moral punishment, 195 
Moral Standards, 1 
Moral virtue, 105, 110-111, 114 
Morality, 282 
Morals, 173; theories of, 215-220 
Musaeus, 130 70, 
Musical education, 52-54, 62-63, 69, 
106, 129-132, 328 
Must an Educator Have an Aim? (Peters): 
375-382 


Napoleon I, 266 


Natural gifts, development of, 181 
Natural man, 157 

Natural punishment, 195 
Naturalism, 153-154 


Nature, educational goals provided, by 
153, 155-156, 157; of man, education 
and, 1, 305-307, 340, 344, 351; of 
the child, study of, 144 f 

Necessity, law of, 194-195 

Negative punishment, 195, 196 

Negative submission, 184 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 208 

Nicomachean Ethics, The (Aristotle), 105, 
107-120 

Nonconformity, 286 

Norms of education, fundamental, 321- 
328 

Novels, reading of, 177 

Nunn, Sir Percy, 379 


Obedience, 184, 

Observation, 248 

O'Connor, D. J., 370 

Oligarchy, 126; absolute rule of Plato's, 6 

On Education (Russell), 287-301 

On the Reduction of “Knowing That” to 
“Knowing How" (Martin), 399-409 

Opinions, true, nature of, 32-33, 34 

Organization, 229; of society, 1; progres- 
sive, of subject matter, 251-260 

Original sin, belief in, 293 

Ornamental education, utilitarian vs., 288- 
292 

Orthagoras the Theban, 36 


194, 195 


Pace, 280 

Pandarus, 55 

Paralus, 29, 43 

Parents, example of, 144-145, 181-183, 
197 

Passion, reason and, 73 

Patience toward beginners, quality ope 
good teacher, 356 

Paul, St., 282, 308 

Pauson, 131 

Pericles, 29-30, 37 

Personality, 321, 343 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 318 

Peters, Richard S., 373-382; Must an 
Educator Have an Aim? 375-382 

Phaedo (Plato), 316 

Pheidias, 27 

Pherecrates, 43 

Philosopher-king, concept of, 76-78 

Philosophical models of teaching. 385- 
396; impression model, 386-388, 395; 
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insight model, 
model, 392-395 

e e of Teaching (Schef- 

Philosophy of education, 1-2. 
178, 201, 202, 221-222, oe a 
228, 263, 303, 333, 365, 367-372, 383. 
384, 412; analytic, 365, 367-372, 373, 
383, 384, 397, 411 ; 

Physical education, 63-64, 128-129, 185. 
186-188, 192, 327 $ 

Physical punishment, use of, 138-140, 141, 
195 

Physiology, study of, 117 

Pindar, 12, 17 

Planning, 244; of the lesson, quality of a 
good teacher, 356-357 

Plato (427-347 B.C.), 5-103, 105, 154, 
176, 193, 201, 216, 248, 316, 317, 324, 
367, 371, 383-384; Meno dialogue 5, 
7-35, 105, 397; Phaedo, 316; Protago- 
ras dialogue, 6, 36-43; Republic, The, 
5, 6, 44-103, 201 

Play, learning as, 149-150, 188, 327 

Plutarch, 345 

Poetry, study of, 176, 328; value of, 213- 


214 
Politics, 109; art of, teachability of, 37- 


43 
Politics, The (Aristotle), 105, 121-132 
Polycleitus, 43 
Polycrates, 26 


Polygnotus, 131 
Positive punishment, 195, 196 


Positive submission, 184 

Practical education, 185-186 

Practical reason, 124 

Pragmatism, 303, 309-310 

Praise and commendation, incentive of, 
141, 147 

Precision, 
282 

Premoral training, 316 

Priests, class of, 123 


Prodicus, 11, 31 
Progressive education, 335, 373, 380, 383; 


traditional vs., 222-225 
Progressive organization of subject matter, 
251-260 
Progressivism, 221 
Protagoras, 27-28 
Protagoras dialogue 
Prudence, 37 


388-392, 395; rule 


stage of, 276, 279-280, 281- 


(Plato), 6, 36-43 
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hoanalysis, 294 

aha ey 109-110, 265, 285, 292, 293, 
300 

Public education, 156, 177, 185 

Punishment, use of, 142, 162, 318, 373; 
corporal, 138-140, 141, 195; moral, 
195; natural, 195; negative, 195, 196; 
positive, 195, 196 

Purpose, meaning of, 248-251 

Pythagoreans, 96 


Rabelais, Francois, 314 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 290 

Rational life, the, 108-109 

Rational theology, 348 

Reason, 168, 180, 315; culture of, 193; 


passion and, 73; practical, 124; specu- 
lative, 124 


Reasoning with children, 133, 
161-162 

Recollection, learning and, 17-22, 33 

Recreation, learning as, 149-150, 188, 327 

Reduction of “knowing that” 
how,” 399-409; “know” 
classification of, 404-407; 
how,” two kinds of, 401-404; Ryle’s 
distinction between “knowing how” and 
“knowing that,” 400-401, 41 Ts teaching 
and learning implication for, 407-409 


Religious education, 273-274, 282-283 
Renan, Ernest, 336 


Republic, The (Plato), 

Restraint, 184 

Restrictions, 160-161 

Reverence, virtue of, 39 

Rewards, 373: application of, 142; mis- 
application of, 40 

Rhythm of education, t 

Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Disci- 
pline (Whitehead), 275-283 

Romance, stage of, 276, 278-282 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), 
153—176, 180, 287, 293, 318, 339, 367, 
376, 379; Emile, 153, 154, 155-176, 293 

Rule model of teaching, 392-395 


145-146, 


to “knowing 
disposition, 
“knowing 


5, 6, 44-103, 201 


heory of, 263, 276 


Rules and precepts, 142, 241, 292, 321 
Russell, Bertrand (1872- ), 6, 285-301; 
On Education, 287-301 


Ryle, Gilbert, 399, 400, 
Concept of Mind, The, 399, 411; dis- 
tinction between “knowing how” and 
“knowing that,” 400-401, 411; Teach- 
ing and Training, 413-424 


407, 411-424: 


Scheffler, Israel, 133, 370-371, 372, ate 
396; Philosophical Models of Teaching, 
385-396 SIA 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, —3 2 

Eileen, progressive selection of subject 
matter, 256; value of, 213 

Scientific knowledge, 117 

Scientific method, 201, 259, 303 

Self-consciousness, 159 

Self-control, 247 

Self-denial, 135-136 

Self-discipline, instillment of, 133, 
136, 293 

Self-esteem, 162, 172 

Self-expression, 202 

Self-love, 170 

Self-perfection, 303, 309 

Self-restraint, 115, 116 

Sensations, 156, 168 

Sensitiveness, 295, 297-298, 300 

Shakespeare, William, 283, 290 

Sheen, Fulton, 344, 347 

Situation, concept of, 235, 236 

Sociableness, 196 

Social, the, moral and, 218-220 

Social control, 240-245 

Social relations, 167, 174 

Society, or ganization of, 1 

soe ck S 115, 119, 193, 397; in mers 
dialogue, 7-35; in Protagoras dialogue, 
36-43; in The Republic, 43-103 


135- 


Socratic method of teaching, 5, 193, a 
Solon, 136 

Solutions, 209-210, 211 ion 
Some Thoughts Concerning Educati 


(Locke), 133, 135-152 
Sophists, 27-28, 30, 31, 36-43 it 
Soul, the human, 303, 312; immortel g 
of, 17, 23; irrational part of, 109-1 


124; rational part of, 110, 124 
Spartans, 34 


Speculative Teason, 124 

Spinoza, Baruch, 324 

Spiritual d namism, 321 ing 

Snid T, 1; teacher's working: 
361 

Stephanus, 29 

State, the, censorship within, 53-59; nen 
in, 122-123; conveniences of life Wa 
in, 48; education of the children 1" 
124-132; education of the citizens Pe 
70-71, 99; education of the guardia 
of, 52-64, 69, 87-103; exports and in 


State, (Continued) 
ports of, 46-47; falsehood within, 57- 
58, 59, 65; functions of, 122; guardian's 
duties and qualifications, 50-52, 64; 
husbandmen and artisans required by, 
46; ideal, 76, 105, 121; justice and in- 
justice within, 44, 47-48, 52, 67-75; 
labor in, division of, 45-46, 122-12 
literature in, 52-62; market and cur- 
rency of, 47; merchant classes of, 46- 
47; military class of, 122-123; military 
protection within, 49-50, 65-67; musi- 
cal training within, 62-63, 69-70; neces- 
sity as the creator of, 45; origin of, 
45; philosopher-king concept, 76-78; 
physical training in, 63-64; population 
of, limiting of, 121-122; reform of, 76; 
retail-traders of, 47; selection of the 
guardians of, 64-67; servant class of, 

. 47; services needed within, 48-49 

Stubbornness, 188 

Studies, valuation of, 212-215 

Style, sense of, 272 


Subject matter of education, 326-328, 
333, 351-354; presentation of, 263- 
251- 


264; progressive organization of, 
; 260; valuation of, 212-215 
Submission, 184 
Syariey, Sir Philip, 290 

ympathy; quality of a good teacher, 


358- 


Tasks, imposition of, 145, 149 

a principles of, 174-176, 191 
eachers, 317-318; dedication of, 
qualities of good, 333, 354-362 

Teaching, implication of reduction of 
knowing that” to “knowing how” for, 
407-409; impression model of. 386- 
388, 395; insight model of, 388-392, 
395; methods of, 292-295; philosophi- 
cal models of, 385-396; scientific meth- 
od of, 201, 259, 303; Socratic method 

a 5, 193, 317; training and, 413-424 

oe and Training (Ryle), 413-424 

Temperance, virtue of, 9, 10, 24. 112-113 

Temple, Frederick, 265 

Themistocles, 28, 34 

Theodorus, 125 

Theognis, 30 

Theology, censorship of, 54-59; 
348 

Theoretical ideas, 267-268 


362; 


rational. 
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Theory of Forms, 5, 6 
Leet critical, teachability of, 1; in 
education, 203-211; learni 5 WEBI 
reat ning to think, 
Thoughts On Education (K 
t), — 
Thucydides, 29 Cans IRRIG 
Tibulius, 176 
Traditional 
222-225 
Tradition in education, 353-354 
Training, teaching and, 413-424; see also 
Teaching 
True opinions, nature of, 32-33, 34 
Truth, 309, 319-320 
Truthfulness, 196 


education, progressive vs., 


Unhappiness, 159, 160-161 

Unrestraint, 115, 116 

Unruliness, 180 

Utilitarian education, 
288-292 


ornamental vs., 


Valuation of studies, 212-215 
Values, educational, 212-215 
Van Doren, Mark, 333, 346, 349 
Vanity, 197 
Virtue, 109, 138, 294, 298; acquisition 
of, 111-112; definition of, 8-10, 16; 
gift of God, 35; intellectual, 105, 110- 
111; as knowledge, 24, 25, 105; moral, 
105, 110-111, 114; part of education, 
148; teachability of, 7-35, 36-43; wis- 
dom as, 10, 25, 33 
Vision, quality of a good teacher, 361s 
Vitality, 295-296 ogi 
Vocational education, 6 
Voluntarism, 312, 313-315 


Whitehead, Alfred North (1861-1947), 
263-264, 333, 380; Aims of Education, 
263. 265-274; Rhythmic Claims of 
Freedom and Discipline, 275-283 

will, the, 294, 315; of children, 187-188; 
education of, 315-316 

Wisdom, 275-276. 281; part oO} 
148; virtue as, 10, 25, 33 


Work, 188 


f education. 


Xanthias, 30 
Xanthippus. 29, 43 


Zeuxippus of Heraclea, 36 , 


